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Cyprus 
Cul-de-Sac 


With violence mounting in Cyprus, can anything 
yet be salvaged from the Macmillan plan ? 
(page 111). 


Respite for Quemoy? 


The guns have been silent this week, but the silence now 
has a new ominousness (page 115). 


Tactics after Delhi 


Expansion is in the air at the meetings of the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. The need is to bring it 
quickly down to earth (page 113). 


Blackpool 


This week’s Conservative The Treasury and its Critics page 161 
conference got off to a 


mixed start (page 117 and OW A Single Trading World? page 118 


pages 121 and 163). Americans Do Good Abroad page 141 
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In process plant 
design and construction 


THE SUREST 
FOUNDATION 
IS “KNOW-HOW” 


HOW OFTEN has your company faced the ordeal—and 
opportunity—of getting itself a new plant? 

Perhaps only once or twice in a decade? Possibly not at 
all in the experience of its present management or engin- 
eering staff. 

By contrast, Humphreys & Glasgow are dealing with 
the problems of process plant design and construction 
all the time. 

As a result, what would be a multiple headache for you 
is a comparatively familiar and systematized operation 
for us. We know most of the problems, most of the diffi- 
culties—some of them very formidable for people without 
the long and wide experience that has taught us most of 
the answers. 

Since we started in 1892, we have built more than 1,250 
plants all over the world. Since the war, we have been 
averaging about 26 a year. Some are very large, many are 
of new types. Generally we are responsible for design as 
_ well as construction. 

All this accumulated “know-how” is at your disposal, 
through a staff of engineers with a great diversity of ex- 
perience and specialized knowledge in the gas, chemical 
and fuel industries, backed by an organization that has 
proved its efficiency since the turn of the last century. 

If you are contemplating a new plant, it is helpful if we 
can be consulted as early as possible. It is cheaper to use 
existing experience than to acquire it by trial and error. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD. 


22 Carlisle Place, London, S.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 8454 


, ALSO IN CANADA - AUSTRALIA * FRANCE * GERMANY * SOUTH AFRICA * JAPAN 
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LEAVES from an AUTOMOBILIST’S NOTE BOOK No. 2. 


Reproduced from “Hints and Tips for Automobilists 1905” 
With acknowledgements to Iliffe & Son Ltd. 
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Faulty Brakes eee § 


“Those who have cars on which the 
brakes do not hold well backward will find it 
advisable when they cometoa very steep hill, like 
Birdlip, or Edge, to drive the car up backward 
if they have the least doubt as to the ability 
of their engine to climb the grade successfully. 
If they run up backward they not only have 
the full power of the brakes available if 
required, but what is perhaps still more 
important to the majority, the car is facing 
forward should it show the least tendency 


to get out of hand.” 


The Kenning Motor Look for the Kenning 
Group has been asso- Shield. It is the 
ciated with Service to symbol of a complete 
the’ Automobilist — motoring service. 
(sorry, Motorist) since 

motoring began. 


Est. 1878 





THE 





MOTOR GROUP ‘ 


Regd. Office : Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 
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WELL OVER 100 DEPOTS IN 23 COUNTIES. 
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| O ONE seems quite to remember. 
| The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, were chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant ‘ Very Special 
Old Pale’ 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P. 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description ‘ Final Night Extra’ on an 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The Jabel 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


ia nee icc [it<-- <<... 


enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 


Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at ran- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 

















ts 


you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 
as it mellows in the wood. 

You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P. — X.0. — EXTRA 


P.S.—Elennessy % % % is very often served as a 
liqueur, and why not? It ts drawn fron the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood. 


Incidentally, it was Maurice [Tennessy who, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 
office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 


(Cognac. 
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[f your office sounds | 
like a bear garden.... 


. .. you need advice on noise abatement. In the interest of business efficiency and the 
well-being of your staff, let Armstrong help you to introduce an atmosphere of quietness : 
into your organisation. 

They have a range of Acoustical Tiles designed to solve most problems of sound condition- 
ing; including Travertone, which is incombustible, highly decorative and combines high 
sound absorption with excellent light reflection. 


Get your secretary to send for details of : 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Armstrong Cork Company Ltd., Acoustics Department, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Colindale 7080 
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Loch-Light 
comes to Scotland 


—and Austin horse-power 
helps to bring it 


a ENOUGH to keep a town the size of Aberdeen going— 
that will be the daily output of electricity from the 
Breadalbane Project (part of the vast Scottish hydro-electric 
scheme), now nearing completion. 


eT eT That power will come from 
thousands of tons of water; water 
collected from the mountain 
streams of Perthshire and chan- 
nelled through an elaborate sys- 
tem of tunnels to Glen Lyon. 
Here, at the threshold of the 
Highlands, a mighty dam is 
almost finished. Here the pipe- 
lined tunnels converge after 
cutting through mountain and 
rock for up to 9 miles. And here 
the waters are already held in 
check . . . a great man-made loch 
now stretches miles back between 
Conference on a mountain-side Soon gaunt mountain slopes. 
Mr, ee The rocky road to Gien Lyon 
7 tonner on the road. Mr. Carlisle : cen 
(right) of Carlaw (Cars) Led., Gles- 2° reach, construction | sites, 


gow, will supply it. So Big Jock . : 
Wilson takes him over the route OV the mountains between Glen 


and points out the rougher parts of Dochart and Glen Lyon. With 
his tough journey. alarming hairpin bends, the single 


SEMA OMR EL LI ES NSN NOON EN TEMA HD 
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2,000 feet up With 


OS 3 


9 tons of wet sand on board, the Austin 7 tonner rounds 


one of the perilous hairpin bends on the way to the tunnels. Driver Big 
Jock Wilson says: “It’s an exceptionally good machine this Austin. Every 
other kind of truck is on this job and there’s none can beat her on the hills. 


With a full load she goes up easy in low second.” 


The great dam grows Spanning Glen Lyon, the white bulk of the Lubreoch 
dam rises to the sky. Empty now, the Austin 7 ton tipper speeds back for 


its second daily load of sand. 


track zig-zags perilously up the 
bare hillside. Overall gradient on 
this road is 1 in 5. Steepest drags 
are I in 3. 

Twice a day, 54 days a week, 
an Austin 7 tonner climbs this 
steep, rocky road, carrying wet 
sand. The sand is collected at 
Doune, over 50 miles from the 
site. Over 2,000 tons of it have 
been delivered so far. And, 
clocking up a daily average of 225 
miles, over 35,000 miles have 
been covered by this one lorry on 
this job alone. 


“Aye, lL will that.” Of its per- 
formance, owner Walter Knights, 
haulage contractor of Fintry, 
Stirlingshire, says: “I bought 
the Austin in May 1957 from 
Mr. Carlisle of Carlaw (Cars) 
Ltd., Glasgow... Since then it 
has given me no trouble, but 
for one or two footery wee 
things. I’m getting 15 miles to 
the gallon out of it the now and 
I’m very well satisfied with it.” 
Asked if he would buy another 
Austin, Mr. Knights was em- 
phatic. “Aye, I will that,” he said. 


Free personal benefits for your drivers. Ask us for details. 


wm AUSTIN S 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD 


LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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SHANNON Trade Mark 


@ ‘846’ FUNCTIONAL FURNITURE 
@ SHANNOLEAF VISIBLE BINDERS @ SHANNOPLAN WALL CHARTS 
@ SHANNOBLIC LATERAL & SUSPENDED FILING 


THE Oc. M man 


DEDICATED TO 


One hundred “O & M” men bestride the Country, 
seeking to serve .. . Their function is to solve problems 
. Their solutions streamline production and adminis- 
tration ... They can and should be consulted on your 
every problem . . . Sometimes they save money. 
Frequently they speed up output. They know how to 
“‘flow-produce” in both offices and factories. They do 
more, better, for British business .. . 
Make a point of seeing any Shannon “O & M” 
(Organisation & Methods) man... He is the bearer 


of good tidings to help every department of your 
business... 


(Shaman SyslémsS) © & M to BRITISH BUSINESS 


@ SHANNOVUE VISIBLE CABINETS & RECORDS 


bigger and better 
BRITISH BUSINESS 
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The Shannon Limited, 244, Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey. Branches throughout the Country. 
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THE 
FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? n 
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} go on to 








at no extra cost...* 


Glorious Bermudal 
On her spacious 
pink sandy 
beaches you'll 
laze in luxury. 
. In a climate 
that averages 
70 degrees. 
Paradise 


5 immaculate 
golf courses. 
Superb 
accommodation; 
hotels, 
cottage colonies, 
what-you-will. 
And Hamilton's 
shopping's 
world-renowned. 


for yachting, 
angling, 
skin-diving. 


* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 








Personal 






Training 






Courses 
mean more sales at less cost., 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 
marketing every kind of product and service—have 
found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs... 


-.. regardless of product or service ! 


From Smiths Clocks & Watches Ltd. 
—famous manufacturers of horological 
products, comes this statement by 
Marketing Manager, L. J. H. Parker: 


“Our representatives attended your course just 
over a year ago. As last year was an excellent 
one for this Company, there is no doubt that 
the refreshing and invigorating ideas you gave 
us played an important part.” 








Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations—3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management—2 days 


May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 


THE 


ORGANISATION 





1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 5001-4 
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A worry shared is a worry halved— 
Aunt Amelia is always happy to try 

and solve those little problems which 
responsibility brings in its train... 


AUNT 
AMELTA’S 
COLUMN 


For men at the top 


Dear Aunt Amelia, 

Iam thinking of resigning my Directorship because my 
Private Secretary is making life quite impossible. She 
rushes and fusses around, organising everything so 
efficiently that I am idle half the day. I can’t make a 
move without her knowing it and this constant spoon- 
feeding is sapping my initiative. But I can’t dismiss 
her because she has been so good to me in the past. 


Please help me. 
Signed: “WORRIED, WALSALL” 


Dear “Worried, Walsall’, 

I do appreciate your problem. We women just can’t 
help being maternal, can we! What you really want is 
some way to by-pass your Private Secretary without 
making her feel unwanted. I think the answer is to 
install a Private Internal Telephone System. With this 
you can call up any member of your staff, at any time 
and your secretary need never know. A few weeks 
should see you firmly in the saddle again! 

If you care to write to the organisation whose address 
is given below, they will send you some literature 
which will help you a great deal in your problem. 


Aunt Amelia 





COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS LIMITED 


A Member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group 


Dept. 550, Norfolk House, Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 
Tel: TEMple Bar 4506 
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Our economy was 
founded upon coal 
—the coal which 
made possible two 
hundred years ago the Industrial Revolution. An 
apparently inexhaustible source of cheap energy 
permitted development of tremendous power which 
before that time was beyond man’s imagination. 
Then, fifty years ago, oil appeared on the industrial 
scene and gave a fresh impulse to the devel- 
opment of cheap power. And now, as if it were 
in the wings and waiting to dominate the stage, 
stands the prospect of virtually unlimited power— 
Nuclear Energy. 


Even if Nuclear Energy assumes the role coal has 
been playing as a primary supplier of energy, coal 
will still hold an important place in the economic 
scene. The SASOL plant is a preview of the part 


Kellogg International 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH 


SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS 

KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA 





COAL in the Atomic Age 


THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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The Kellogg Synthol unit, using a catalyst 
developed by The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
reacts carbon monoxide and hydrogen from the 
gas reformer to produce hydrocarbons and 
oxygenated chemicals. This chemical stream is 
separated and purified into commercial products 
such as petrol, diesel fuel and various solvents. 


225908 penne ox a oengpaae 


coal may play as the basis of a new petrol chemical 
Industry. Located outside Johannesburg, adjacent 
to large coal deposits, this new Synthesis plant is 
now producing a variety of chemicals, fertilizers 
and liquid fuels from coal. In simple terms this 
plant converts coal into carbon-monoxide and 
hydrogen. In the Synthol Unit developed by Kellogg 
the gases made from coal are synthesised into 
a wide variety of Chemical Building blocks for 
the further production of aliphatic and aromatic 
chemicals. 


The Kellogg experience of SASOL and at Petro- 
chemical plants and petroleum refineries in the 
British Commonwealth and Western Europe plus 
the world-wide experience of the entire Kellogg 
Organisation qualify Kellogg International 
Corporation to help the Coal Industry plan for 
the coming atomic age. 


Corporation 


SQUARE - 







<ZINS 
Cw a 
LONDON - w.l 


TORONTO 
NEW YORK 
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PETROLEUM REFINERIES 
PETROCHEMICAL PLANTs 
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BETTER 
AIR 

IS ONE cuBic ran OR A MILLION 
OUR 

BUSINESS 














Holland - Denmark 
Sweden - Germany - Austria 
Switzerland - Italy | 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 







™ AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
| RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 








| LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER * NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 









Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 







| Dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 


* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 








BRITISH RAILWAYS + ZEELAND S.S. CO. 





my word, yes! 


JACKSON’S 
make bags and bay 


@q¢éeé 








yes—we have to be competitive 


JACKSON 
POLYTHENE 







HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
HIGH PARK STREET - LIVERPOOL 8 Tel: LARK LANE (818 (3 lines) 






FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 
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BEARING COSTS 
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Plant and machinery maintenance is expensive—bearings can be 
a frequent source of trouble causing not only the expense of renewal, 
but also considerable loss resulting from interrupted output. 
Under difficult conditions, in applications normally impossible 
for conventional materials and when alternatives have failed, 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS in most cases, will operate 
satisfactorily. 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS are manufactured and 
designed for special purposes in a choice of grades to 
; suit your particular bearing problem. 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS can operate at . 
temperatures up to 500°C in air and at considerably higher 
temperatures in inert atmospheres; are 


ease 


capable of operation in liquids; can resist chemical atmospheres 
and corrosive conditions; need no 
lubrication; are suitable for inaccessible positions; 
are non-contaminating; reduce maintenance 
to a minimum, 


MAO) NONE BEARINGS 





THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 Telephone: BATtersea 8822 
Céba 
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Birlec in the picture 








' i ' Today's young televiewers, who may be 

i tomorrow's technicians, are learning through this 

new educational medium the innumerable 

facets of modern citizenship. In the picture from 

the start, Birlec experience and equipment 
continues to play a leading part in the manufacture 
of T.V. tubes, radio valves, transistors, wire and 
cable, and many other important components 
which comprise modern telecommunication. 


BIRLEC LIMITED | siemincHam 24 
An A.E.I. Company 


and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, 
Equipment for heat treatment, melting and | 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 





up to 200 tons PRODLICTS Blocks 


Hand Operated 


Manual Hoist 
Travelling Cranes 


Blocks 


SM/B 3991 moisture adsorption. 
| Manufacturers 

. 1880 Manufacturers 

since 

| since 1880 
Overhead 
| Travelling Cranes Electric Hoist 
i 





Wall Jib 


Cranes Runway Systems 


7 Q 
 -] ~y 
i / o Telphers 


Crane Control 
Systems 


MANCHESTER 12 ENGLAND 


j 
THE VAUGHAN CRANE COMPANY LIMITED 
| for Good Counsel on lifting Gear 
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prophecy 
In 
metal 





throughout 
the world 
| 
| 
abermakers | 
Pep use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


| magnesium will make more of lightness 
A S T R A C E [ MEL can shape your future in magnesium. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 










Unrivalled in their knowledge, they 





can improve fabrications, simplify production, 


Balanced 
Paper- Grade Pulps wherever lightness with great strength 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers | is essential. 


make more of magnesium 


raise efficiency and lower costs 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 


| ; 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... Magnesi um Elektron Lid 


brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 


beating characteristics. . 
Clifton Junction Manchester 


London Office: 5 Charles Ii Street St. James’s SWI 
RIEGEL PAPER 260 MADISON AVENUE, | Magnesium Elektron, Inc., New York 20, USA 
C 0 e P 0 R ATI 0 N ee er ee | Prophecy — a sculpture in magnesium for MEL by Winston Clarke 
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Steel, Wire and Wood are fabricated by 
BOULTON & PAUL LTD. for Building, 
Agriculture and Industry. Four Departments, 
each a specialist manufacturing and marketing 
entity, contribute to the common aim—to pro- 
vide Architects, Engineers, Builders, Farmers 
and Industrialists with high quality products 


and a first-class service. 





Boulton & Paul 
Limited 


LONDON - NORWICH - BIRMINGHAM 


FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STRUCTURAL STEELWORK, DUTCH 
ENGINEERING BARNS, GRAIN DRYING AND 
OTHER FARM BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, 
JOINERY DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND 
OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 


MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK, 
WIRE AND WIRE = siiEEP NETTING AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 


SUPPLY AND ERECTION 
FENCING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL 


TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, 
WOOD AND CONCRETE FENCING 


Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich 


AP/BP32 
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| BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


FOR THE ‘VICTOR’ 














Handley Page Ltd., who built Britain’s first big bomber for the R.N.A.S. 
in 1915, today manufacture the ‘Victor’, the newest bomber to go into 
service with the R.A.F. Materials for this unique supersonic aircraft 


are supplied by British Aluminium. 


rN 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 


4P143 
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Cyprus Cul-de-Sac 


indignation. But the latest twist in the sad tale has brought the 
island’s tragedy home to people in Britain with a new poignancy. 
The cold-blooded murder of a British soldier’s wife in Famagusta was 
both a brutal crime, to be sternly punished, and a heavy personal afflic- 
tion, to be deeply mourned. Nobody, in Cyprus or in Greece, can begin 
to condone it, though some have sought to shuffle off responsibility. 
The manner in which British troops searched for the killers, causing the 
death of three Greek Cypriots and injuries, most of them slight, to 250 
others, has been widely condoned. Certainly it was understandable. But, 
by the test of the very purposes for which the British are and remain in 
Cyprus, it cannot be excused. It is one more melancholy proof of the 
pass to which the island has come that these things can, understandably, 
happen. And it is another bitter, urgent challenge to all those in Greece 
and Turkey, in the island itself—and in London—who have brought 
Cyprus into this hideous cul-de-sac. Their responsibility cannot be 
shuffled off ; and unless hope can be restored, violence and counter- 
violence will go on—and spread. 
No doubt every effort will be made on the British side to keep force to 
a minimum. The conduct of British troops in Cyprus—many of them 
young national servicemen—has been generally exemplary. They have 
been serving in the most trying and exacting conditions, which Eoka has 
lately been bent upon making still more nerve-racking and hazardous. At 
Famagusta they were under supreme provocation. But these are pre- 
cisely the excuses which have been given for the excesses of French troops 
in Algeria. There is no sort of comparison, it should be said, between 
those excesses and the flare-up at Famagusta. But the slope is a slippery 
one. The fact remains that the very natural tendency of hard-pressed 
troops to resort to more indiscriminate force is not only, inevitably, 
unjust ; it is also inexpedient and useless. It is unjust because it is 
indiscriminate ; the Cypriot who gets a broken head, or worse, may be a 
supporter of Eoka—or he may loathe it as much as any British soldier. 


Cy, utes has long since spent the trite superlatives of horror and 


_ It is inexpedient because it makes it easier for some of the foul mud 
~ churned out by Eoka pamphleteers and by Athens radio to stick and (as 


the perpetrators of the Famagusta outrage probably intended quite 
deliberately) makes bad blood between the Cypriots and the British. It 
is useless because it will not destroy the Cypriots’ fear of the terrorists ; 
it may indeed give Eoka’s intimidation a helping hand. It is Eoka which 
made and maintains the campaign of murder and outrage ; but the 
people of Cyprus will neither dare nor wish to rally openly against 
these desperate men while the political deadlock between Athens, 
Ankara and London persists. And the British troops will remain in their 
almost impossible predicament. 

What are the chances of a surcease from these trials ? The hope that 
Archbishop Makarios, if allowed back to Cyprus, might provide a 
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counterweight to Eoka, and a rallying point for 
moderate men, has been dashed by his loud- 
mouthed call to the Cypriots to “ unite like one man ” 
to fight the British plan. Yet, even now, the 
possibility of undermining the extremists in the 
island by an agreement among the British, Greek 
and Turkish governments has not quite vanished. 
Heavens knows the need should now be evident 
enough to all of them. But M. Spaak and the 
council of Nato will have to persevere hard in their 
efforts to uncover a compromise. It is almost as if the 
three governments were so mesmerised by the intract- 
ability of the problem before them that they either 
stumble over obstacles which are largely of their own 
making, or else push on along the path they have 
mapped out without any regard at all to the fact that 
others will have to tread it with them. Each is in its 
own cul-de-sac. 


— last June discussion of a Cyprus settlement has 
revolved round Mr Macmillan’s plan for Greek, 
Turkish and British partnership in the administration 
of the island during a seven-year interim. This had 
three significant characteristics. First, it provided for 
a large measure of communal autonomy, including 
separate Greek and Turkish elected assemblies. Second, 
it envisaged co-operation with the governor by Greek 
and Turkish government representatives. Third, it 
left open the lasting future of the island, apart from 
the suggestion that Greece and Turkey might eventu- 
ally share sovereignty with Britain. 

This plan was angrily rejected by the Greeks on the 
grounds that it would inevitably lead to partition ; it 
was grudgingly accepted by the Turks precisely because 
they believed that partnership would in time develop 
into partition. Last August, after his journey to Athens, 
Ankara and Nicosia, Mr Macmillan announced two 
modifications of the plan, both chiefly designed to 
soften Greek fears of partition. The most important 
provided that the representatives of the Greek and 
Turkish governments should not sit on the governor’s 
council. He also said, though still very tentatively, 
that some form of representative institution serving the 
interests of the whole island was not excluded. These 
modifications did not, however, quench either the fears 
of the Greeks or the hopes of the Turks. 

The basis of these fears and hopes is, in fact, very 
shaky. The formation of separate municipal councils 
will probably only prove practicable in five of the main 
towns. The separate elected assemblies are to have 
legislative authority only in communal affairs, and if 
the institution of a joint assembly is a future 
possibility, they could, when communal passions 
have faded, lose most of their partisan significance. 
The appointment of a representative of Ankara (Athens 
has refused to appoint one) is hardly the tremendous 
bogy that the Greeks have made of it ; excluded from 
the governor’s council, his role will, it seems, be con- 
fined to watching over the interests of “his nationals. 
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He will be in a somewhat loftier position than an 
ordinary consul, because of his direct access to the 
governor and his right to refer allegedly discriminatory 
legislation to an impartial tribunal, but it takes a 
passionately distrustful eye to see in his appointment 
the beginnings of a separate Turkish administration. 

All this is true. But the Greek and Turkish mis- 
conceptions about the Macmillan plan, however ill- 
founded, are facts that have to be taken into account. 
At the moment the plan is like a ship about to set out 
on a voyage with the captain disclaiming any knowledge 
of its destination and the crew deeply divided over 
where they want to go. Unless the captain makes a 
start by at least ruling out the hopelessly controversial 
and contradictory possibilities, it is hard to see how the 
ship can ever get started—particularly as those most 
opposed to getting under way form the greater part of 
the crew. It is understandable that the Government 
should want to concentrate on the immediate task of 
restoring peace and order to Cyprus, calming communal 
violence and if possible getting some sort of self-govern- 
ment started ; and it is difficult for any British govern- 
ment—or for any opposition either—to commit itself 
to what will happen or not happen seven years hence. 
But the plain truth is that this approach simply will not 
work. The violence will go on until at least the begin- 
nings of a political accord appear ; and peace in Cyprus 
today or tomorrow is inextricably dependent on what 
is to happen—or not happen—seven years hence. 


T is the more unfortunate, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment should appear to have treated the recent sub- 
stitution of independence for enosis by the Greek 
government, and by Archbishop Makarios, as something 
of no immediate significance. On the contrary, it is, by 
any reckoning, a momentous change of front, which 
has apparently been wrung out of the Greeks by their 
implacable determination not to see any portion of 
Cyprus come under Turkish sovereignty. They propose 
that no change in the island’s independent status should 
be made without the consent of the United Nations. 
They may of course calculate that a majority of 
Cypriots would soon demand union with Greece, and 
that the United Nations would not stand in their way. 
But does the Greek move, whatever the motives and 
calculations behind it, provide a chance of turning the 
Turks from partition ? Their most urgent argument 
for it has always been that, for strategic and security 
reasons, they could never allow Cyprus, so close to their 
shores, to fall under the control of a country that is not 
particularly friendly or stable. If Cyprus could 
look forward to a guaranteed independence, this argu- 
ment would lose much of its edge. 

It is probably too much to expect the Turkish 
government publicly to abandon partition, but it might 
be easier for it now to acquiesce in a British rejection 
of partition. In short, could not the British Govern- 
ment now attempt a fresh start by making it clear that, 
in so far as it is possible to commit itself seven years 
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in advance, it will do its best to prevent the fate of 
Cyprus from being settled by either enosis or partition? 
And, furthermore, could not the Opposition associate 
itself with the Government’s initiative ? The Turks 
would, no doubt, make a great fuss. They might con- 
ceivably withdraw their co-operation from the Mac- 
millan plan. If they did, they would in fact jettison 
the best safeguards they have yet been offered for their 
Cypriot minority. And if some real clarification of the 
British attitude towards the ultimate settlement of 
Cyprus could remove the Greeks’ fears of partition 
sufficiently to bring them to co-operate in the Mac- 
millan plan, then it would have a much better chance 
of surviving and flourishing than if, as at present, only 
a fifth of the population were to co-operate. 

Against the background of intransigent, separatist 


Tactics After Delhi 
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and circular argument that has gone before, and against 
the backcloth of mounting violence, such speculations 
may perhaps seem absurdly optimistic. But the violence 
itself should surely be a spur to all honest men—and all 
good patriots as well—to look again for a way out of 
these grievous troubles. At the time of writing, there 
still seems some chance of holding another tripartite 
conference under M. Spaak’s auspices. If the Govern- 
ment allows Archbishop Makarios to represent the 
Greek Cypriots, it will be a notable sign of its anxiety 
to reach a settlement. But if the conference is to fare 
any better than its predecessor three years ago, much 
more than anxiety for a settlement is needed. It is 
the readiness to come together from their divergent 
paths and to make a settlement that is wanted from 
the participants. Theirs is the responsibility. 


The United States, under the influence of its own 
remarkable recovery, is giving a green light to world 
economic expansion. What is the best practical response? 


conference is that the United States government, 

whose attitude last year suggested that its main 
preoccupation was then how to avoid inflation (although 
many other people were then worrying about how te 
avoid recession) is this year the need to encourage 
expansion. This change in America’s tone seems to 
have gathered force in the last few weeks with the 
recovery from recession. The recovery is now remark- 
ably sharp in almost every economic indicator except 
unemployment. 

That is having several effects. For one thing, some 
of the former prophets of extreme gloom and depres- 
sion are now talking with equal extremity of the bright 
prospects for the start of a new secular boom. For 
another, many of the sternest former apostles of anti- 
inflationary caution have taken note of the greater 
growth in production than in employment ; there has 
been a remarkable increase in American productivity per 
man hour since the start of recovery in April. This they 
take to mean that the present upsurge need not swiftly 
run up against physical bottlenecks ; and some of them 
may therefore be more inclined than they were even a 
few weeks ago to let part of any new boom ride forward 
reasonably unrestrained for a while. The very volatility 
of this swing towards optimism and near-exuberance 
may well cause more cautionary folk to hedge 
their bets. But at the moment it is undoubtedly pro- 
viding a very helpful psychological background to the 
efforts of Mr Dillon and other liberals at the State 
Department who have become convinced that 


Le most significant fact about the New Delhi 


economic expansion is now a first political priority for 


the free world. 


It would be unwise to presume too much upon the 
renewed ebullient mood of the American giant. If the 
new boom heightens fears of inflation, some Americans 
at least will look askance again on expansion and over- 
seas aid. But the new mood is now a real fact, and 
Britain and America’s other free allies will have to 
adapt their tactics after Delhi to it. Detailed decisions 
are not now likely to be taken at the conference itself. 
Instead the responsibility is apparently to be laid on the 
“executive directors” of the World Bank and of the 
International Monetary Fund—a body of expert civil 
servants, drawn from the leading trading nations of the 
world, who bear a sometimes divided duty to the par- 
ticular governments who have appointed them and to 
the international bodies which they serve. It is now 
fairly clear that these executive directors are going to 
be asked to present precise proposals for increasing the 
international guarantees which buttress the World 
Bank’s borrowing ; for establishing (or trying to estab- 
lish) the new American brainchild of an International 
Development Association ; and above all for enlarging 
each nation’s quota in the International Monetary 
Fund. 

There is not much that needs to be said about the 
first of these proposals. The World Bank supplements 
its funds drawn from members’ subscriptions by float- 
ing bond issues on the capital markets of the world ; and 
the issues of dollar bonds, in New York and in European 
centres, have been so successful that the total is knock- 
ing against the existing limit of the American govern- 
ment’s guarantee to the World Bank. There is rather 
more that needs to be said, but said tactfully, about the 

second proposal—the proposed International Develop- 
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ment Association. Ida is, in some ways, a creature of 
strange conception. The American senator who was 
the original godfather seems to have been moved by 
(a) a belief that American aid to underdeveloped lands 
should be carried out on a multilateral basis, through 
an institution into which other countries should put 
some money of their own, instead of through invidious 
congressional votes in favour of particular good neigh- 
bours ; and (b) a feeling that some use should be made 
of the so-called “counterpart funds” which have 
piled up in some underdeveloped countries (e.g. the 
holdings of rupees which the Indian government has 
accumulated by selling to its people the free gifts of food 
that the American government has made to it). 

Unfortunately it is a delusion to suppose that these 
counterpart funds can be profitably and easily used for 
investment. They are, at the moment, merely dormant 
claims on particular underdeveloped countries’ 
resources, and simply to activate them would add to 
those countries’ internal inflations—just as if the 
American aid had been taken in and distributed without 
withdrawing local currency to match it. And there is 
a natural long-term fear that the American Congress 
might come to regard “ giving away ” counterpart funds 
as an alternative to giving away dollars. There were 
two courses that could be adopted once Ida looked 
like being a starter. One course, favoured by some 
economic purists, was to shy away with shocked 
expostulations ; the other was for some tested body like 
the World Bank to take the project over and make it 
respectable. The World Bank seems willing to adopt 
this latter course, though it will presumably keep the 
administration of Ida quite separate from its commercial 
lending. This decision should be welcomed by Britain 
and other governments at Delhi. It is bad tactics in 
1958—as well as bad manners at al] times—to kick 
even the most oddly conceived senatorial gift horse in 
the teeth. 


Y far the most important question at and after 

Delhi, however, is the enlargement of IMF quotas. 
This involves problems of timing, of amount, and of 
procedure. On timing, Britain’s interest is to get the 
increase hurried through as quickly as possible. The 
present intention is that the executive directors should 
be asked to present agreed proposals by the end of 
December. Thereafter all of the 68 member govern- 
ments, in most cases through action that will require 
congressional or parliamentary approval, will have to 
signify their acceptance. This may well mean that 
much more than a year will elapse anyhow before all 
the new money reaches the IMF’s coffers. 

On amount, the presumption jyst before Delhi was 
that even the most cautious forces in the United States 
administration (i.e. those in the Treasury) accepted 
that IMF quotas should be increased by 50 per cent 
(although there could not be equal confidence that the 
Administration will necessarily be able to get Congress 
to agree) ; and there were signs that some of America’s 
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most liberal economic warriors at the State Department 
might even be eager to see quotas increased by more 
than 50 per cent. On Tuesday Mr Amory declared 
himself in favour of a 50 per cent increase ; this may 
have been because he had decided that the Americans 
would not agree to any bigger increase anyway, but it 
is to be presumed that Britain will not jib at the chance 
of a bigger increase if the chance should come along. 
Some people question the wisdom of softer currency 
countries supporting too large an increase in IMF 
quotas and subscriptions, because a quarter of any 
increase in each country’s subscription will have to be 
put up in gold. But, given the present dangerously 
low levels of international liquidity, the point to remem- 
ber is that every $1 of gold or hard currency put into the 
IMF will carry with it $4 in contingent drawing rights. 


F the essential needs in this venture are speed and 
I expansion, what tactics should Britain adopt to 
help secure them ? One necessary aid to speed may be 
to drop overboard some otherwise promising ideas—for 
example, any hopes of trying to change the constitu- 
tion of the IMF into that of a more genuine clearing 
union. Recent indications in America have shown that 
even liberals there are not ready for any such novelty ; 
and to put any large ideas of reform on the executive 
directors’ agenda would be to risk extending their con- 
sultations well past the end of December. Nor, 
probably, would it be wise to make too much song and 
dance publicly about the evident need to fortify the 
IMF’s powers of guidance over those who are allowed 
to draw money from it. It can be taken as both neces- 
sary and desirable that, with its funds enlarged, its 
influence over lenders’ own policies will have to be 
correspondingly more effective. Dr Jacobsson has said 
already that “ discipline will be tighter in future.” But 
this need not require an unhelpful bout of argument 
and suspicion over some new formal and widely 
advertised system of control. Borrowers must be left 
in no doubt that an aid to getting aid is to put their 
internal economies in order. But certain ground rules 
are already in unpublicised but surprisingly effec- 
tive operation for those who get money from the IMF 
or in American aid. The best way to make it possible 
for the politicians to swallow tighter discipline is to 
build on and strengthen these. 

Possibly, too, the good case for increasing Germany’s 
absurdly low quota by a discriminatorily large amount 
ought not to be pushed beyond the point where it might 
become awkward, not so much for the Germans as for 
the Americans. The five countries with the largest 
quotas, which were originally expected to play the 
biggest parts in postwar world trade, have permanent 
seats on the IMF’s board ; they are the United States, 
Britain, France, India, and Nationalist China. Every- 
body in their senses knows that in two or three years’ 
time the Formosans will be off this board, as well as 
off some other international institutions, and will be 
replaced by the Germans ; but to make the substitution 
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inevitable now might well be to make passage of the 
new IMF bill through Congress that much the more 
difficult. 


HE final question is, of course, whether Britain 
Thould not give a special impetus to the new mood 
in international economic relations by a further positive 
advance of its own. The most obvious candidate, 
following the freeing of an important slice of dollar im- 
ports announced at Montreal, would be the declaration 
of * technical ” overseas convertibility for sterling :* that 
is permission to all foreigners who hold sterling to turn 
it into dollars at the official rate in London, instead of 
obliging them to have resort to the floating (but officially 
supported) “transferable sterling” rate in Zurich and 
in other unofficial markets. Some people in Britain 
would like this step to be taken in this country’s own 
interests ; they say it would provide a great moral fillip 
for the pound, and that it would have the advantage of 
bringing dealings back to London. But any such step, 
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besides substituting a formal commitment for a market 
practice, would deprive this country of the advantage 
of the elasticity provided by the limited drop in the 
transferable sterling rate at times of strain. It would 
also put an end to the possibly more important advan- 
tage that, as things are, some foreign holders of sterling 
may feel a certain reluctance to shifting their sterling 
into dollars through unofficial markets. 

A loud proclamation that after convertibility they 
could turn sterling into dollars at official rates on the 
London market might well cause some speculators 
to do so—especially if the announcement came closely 
before a general election at which they might suspect 
that a Labour government could come to power. On 
the whole, the prudent course for Britain for the 
time being is to fix its aims on consolidating sterl- 
ing’s recovery, and on liberalising trade, rather than on 
formally freeing financial movements across the 
exchanges. Expansion is in 1958 the art of the 
promptly possible. 


Respite for Quemoy ? 


Peking seems bent on exploiting America’s difficulties 


to the limit, and America’s smaller partners in Asia—and 


elsewhere—are, or should be, correspondingly alarmed 


oR a day or two more, the guns that ring Quemoy 
will be silent. The landing craft will skitter 


through eerily quiet waters to crawl up the shell- 
pocked beaches. Then, when the week of grace granted 
by the Peking government is up, the guns will speak 
again—if Peking sticks to its word. Some rather specu- 
lative optimists seem to be hoping that it will not, that 
Marshal Peng’s seven-day cease-fire will be extended 
until it begins to look like the indefinite cease-fire for 
which the United States has asked. All the signs are 
to the contrary. While the Nationalists rush in as many 
supplies as they can during the lull, the communists 
seem to be taking the opportunity to equip their shore 
batteries with more powerful artillery. And it should 
not be forgotten that this is the second time Peking has 
temporarily halted the bombardment. Early in Sep- 
tember, it gave the Quemoy garrison a weekend without 
shells, to enable them to “repent” ; now it is giving 
them a week, and for the same purpose. Its spokesmen 
continue, meanwhile, to denounce all idea of a nego- 
tiated cease-fire ; the very fact that the Americans have 
been asking for one proves, according to Peking, that 
they are “ not sincere.” 

Marshal Peng, in his broadcast message to the 
Nationalists on Sunday, spelt out Peking’s arguments 
in more polished terms than one might expect from the 
average “ simple soldier.” 

There is no war between the People’s Republic of China 
and the United States, so the question of a cease-fire 


does not arise. Is it not a farce to talk about a cease- 

fire when there is no fire ? 

The marshal made no reference to the many complaints 
of “ American aggressive actions ” that have lately bee 
voiced by Chinese communist leaders, including him- 
self. On the contrary, he cited Mr Dulles’s remarks 
of a week earlier as evidence that “the Americans are 
bound to go,” and argued that they ought to have the 
sense to see that they would gain by going quickly, 
“ because in this way they will have the initiative.” 
His main concern was to save his compatriots in 
Formosa and Quemoy from the consequences of being 
thus abandoned by the United States. The bombard- 
ment of Quemoy was in part a purely “ punitive” 
reaction to earlier Nationalist air raids, in part no more 
than “the firing of a few shells, just to get your atten- 
tion.” 

Having no doubt succeeded in getting attention by 
these discreet gestures, Marshal Peng repeated the 
familiar thesis that the conflict which “ has been going 
on for thirty years ” is a purely internal Chinese matter 
which must be ended by direct talks between the two 
sides, while issues concerning America should be nego- 
tiated separately, as in Warsaw. “The choice,” he 
told his compatriots, “is up to you.” This choice has, 
of course, long been in the Nationalists’ hands, and 
they have stubbornly exercised it against Peking. 
Reports since the siege of Quemoy began have indicated 
that their morale has remained high and their disinclina- 
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tion to treat with Mao Tse-tung strong. There is 
nothing new in the offers of “clemency” now being 
made from the mainland, nor in the fresh flood of 
appeals now being addressed to them in the names of 
former Kuomintang generals and politicians who have 
accommodated themselves under the new regime. 
“Clemency,” as British prisoners of war in Korea dis- 
covered, is an elastic word in Chinese ; and the hapless 
former Nationalists on the mainland have to use what- 
ever words Peking puts into their mouths. The 
Nationalists have heard all this before, and held aloof. 
If their resistance cracks now, it will not be because 
the siren calls have suddenly become more tempting, 
but because Peking can now develop a new theme, a 
theme which Marshal Peng put in these words: 

The day will surely come when the Americans will 
abandon you. . . . The clue is there already in the 
statement made by Dulles on September 30th. Placed 
in such circumstances, do you not feel wary ? 

Taken as a whole, communist interpretation of Mr 
Dulles’s remarks has been confused and contradictory ; 
but the contradictions have been well chosen to suit 
whatever audience was being addressed. While Marshal 
Peng was warning Formosa that these remarks showed 
that America was going to pull out, other Peking 
authorities were saying (to the mainland population) 
that no such deceptive words could hide America’s 
“plan of aggression against China.” Moscow radio 
dismissed the “ reported ” dispute between Mr Dulles 
and Chiang Kai-shek as a “ crude comedy ” intended to 
excuse further American intervention. But the East 
Berlin radio jubilantly told “the rulers of West Berlin 
by grace of the United States” to see how “their 
cronies in Formosa are being given a brush-off.” Herr 
Brandt, Berlin’s socialist mayor, was particularly urged 
to “think more of Britain’s future Labour government 
and less of Dulles, whose time is drawing to an end.” 


Sr underlying dilemma could hardly be more 
vividly illustrated. It might be summed up in the 
words: “ Little Brother is watching you.” Anxious 
little brothers are indeed watching the United States 
from all sides, and their anxieties are of excruciatingly 
contradictory kinds. When Mr Dulles talks tough about 
Quemoy, European stomachs flutter; but when he 
seems to be giving even a mere inch of ground, Far 
Eastern hearts sink. The Quemoy drama is being 
played out with the ringside seats occupied by uneasy 
Japanese, Koreans, Vietnamese, Filipinos, and other 
Asian peoples who must take into account the possibility 
that some day American power may withdraw 
altogether across the wide Pacific, leaving them alone 
with the newborn Chinese giant. Their eyes have 
already been caught by the sight of an embarrassed 
America doing its best to extricate its troops from 
Lebanon while the most vociferously pro-American 
factions in that country rail against its new government. 
Now their ears catch the echo of the distant thunder 
that rumbles gently in Marshal Peng’s message: 
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Why should a country in the East Pacific have come to 
the West Pacific? The West Pacific belongs to the 
people in this region, just as the East Pacific belongs to 
the people over there. 
And they recall that for years Peking and Moscow have 
canvassed twin projects for “‘ mutual security ” systems 
in Asia and in Europe, both of which would exclude 
the United States, so that China would be the dominant 
power in one sphere, Russia in the other. It is the com- 
plete disappearance of the American “ presence ” from 
the scene that the communists are after. And whether 
anti-western feeling and neutralism are weak or strong 
in these Asian countries, and whatever their public 
postures, they know well enough that if the eagle once 
takes flight, the dragon—and perhaps the bear too— 
will have to be propitiated. 


EW, if any, of these anxious watchers have enjoyed 
the discovery that America and the Chinese 
Nationalists were trapped in an untenable position at 
Quemoy. Their position is, indeed, basically untenable 
as well as unnecessary, and they have been trapped. 
But now, though the watchers may well wish fervently 
that Quemoy had never been occupied, much less rein- 
forced, they must be mainly preoccupied with thoughts 
of the possible consequences for themselves if the 
United States is humiliatingly huffed and puffed into 
outright retreat—either military or political. They can 
hardly hope to find a safe refuge in the kind of uncom- 
mitted neutralism which other Asians are able to enjoy 
simply because they are relatively remote from the com- 
munist powers’ looming shadow. If America really 
retires, China’s immediate neighbours will inevitably 
again become China’s vassals—not necessarily by 
military conquest, but by the impossibility of their 
resisting for long the pressure which their huge and 
dynamic neighbour can put upon them in many forms. 
For them—and for the United States, and for 
the world at large—the only real hope is that some 
reasonably dignified means of extrication from Quemoy 
should be achieved. From the United Nations Assembly 
come reports of worried confabulation among some of 
the Asian (and other) delegates about the possibilities 
in this direction ; but little has emerged. The omens 
are not exactly propitious. True, Mr Dulles has come 
out in favour of a conditional reduction—not necessarily 
a total withdrawal—of the Quemoy garrison, and he and 
his colleagues have both publicly and privately dis- 
couraged any Nationalist retaliation from the air against 
the shore batteries. True, Peking has kept those 
batteries silent this week ; and the Warsaw talks are 
still dribbling on, having been enlivened by the 
appearance of Mr Huang Hua, a suave graduate of 
Harvard and of the 1954 Geneva conference on Indo- 
China, whose arrival suggests that Peking may now 
regard the talks as something more than a mere civilian 
Panmunjom. But it remains the uncomforting fact that 
the Chinese communists have every interest in seeing 
that the Americans are eventually made to climb down 
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publicly and humiliatingly, and no interest in letting 
them down gently. 

Peking is in a strong position, and its forceful pro- 
nouncements show that it knows it. On the home front, 
Mao Tse-tung may be living dangerously, responding 
to every economic difficulty by setting his sights higher, 
goading his subjects to almost grotesque extremes of 
effort, and striking notes of utter confidence about aims 
which independent observers find hard to take 
seriously. Quemoy, however, presents him with golden 
opportunities—not the least of them being its value as 
both flail and diversion for his over-driven people. Only 
something quite out of the ordinary could induce him 
to relax his present grip on Mr Dulles’s short hairs 
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while he can still hope to bring more tears of pain into 
American eyes. What possible means of pressure can 
be brought to bear on him, what possible incentive 
offered, that will not alarm either group among 
America’s anxiously watching little brothers ? 

The lesson that has to be grasped in the West is that 
the chances of peace do not depend simply on the con- 
version of Mr Dulles from his contradictions or the 
leashing of Mr Chiang Kai-shek, however necessary 
these are. There is no chance of any Far Eastern 
accommodation, still less of any sort of final settlement, 
unless Peking is willing to make one on any terms short 
of the total expulsion of the Americans from the Pacific 
scene. 


Eyes Front at Blackpool 


The first days of the Conservative conference 
have cast some illumination on the 
Government’s electoral attitude and legislative 
plans 


UPER Dodgems and Rides for the Children” 
S said the notice next door to the Empress ball- 
room where the 1958 Conservative conference 
was assembling, and Labour publicists gleefully noted 
it down. “No Bop, no Jive” said the stern warning 
which has been tactfully removed from the stage of the 
ballroom itself, perhaps rather to the party leaders’ 
regret. The delegates to the Tory conference always 
look a little incongruous at Blackpool, particularly when 
they are happy enough to be on Wakes. This sense 
of well-being was largely due to Mr Macmillan, to a 
considerable extent to Mr Cousins, and to the greatest 
extent to Dr Gallup; they were feeling very happy 
indeed. The long winter of discontent, they felt, was 
over ; with a democratically admirable diffusion of 
accents and an intellectually less admirable babel of 
ideas 4,000 stalwarts of the top people’s party had come 
ebulliently, although not particularly belligerently, to 
cash in their cheques. “ Four years ago from this very 
platform,” said one nice old gentleman on Wednesday, 
* Mr Butler called upon the Government to invest in 
success. We are proud to say that it has done so, and 
we now call upon it to invest in us.” 

The main test of Tory leadership, in what will pre- 
sumably be the last year before the election, will be 
whether it refuses to respond to this call, and continues 
to invest in success and in freeing the economy instead. 
This is the electoral season when the voices of the 
special interests, particularly if they are wrongly 
believed to carry a lot of votes, are most liable to be 
heeded. Two items on the first day of the conference 
provided some clues as to how far the Government, as 
it looks ahead, is going to be wise enough to shut its 
ears to the sirens and concentrate on the facts. 


The conference got off to an unfortunate start 
with a debate on home ownership. The theme from the 
floor was that building societies have not got enough 
money to lend to prospective house owners, but that 
the existing rates which they charge are too high ; this 
presumably means that the conference is opposed to 
their attracting more money by using the price 
mechanism to lure savings. So additional money for 
mortgages should be provided on an uncommercial 
basis by somebody else. This somebody else means 
the Exchequer, even though the very next motion, also 
passed overwhelmingly, called on the Government to 
bring taxes down. 

This was pre-eminently an occasion when the hungry 
sheep who looked up should not have been fed. But 
Mr Brooke expansively threw down the expected 
morsels to them. It is true that, when faced by a 
demand that Schedule A tax on owner-occupiers should 
be abolished as well as mortgage money being made 
easier, he did remark that there was something rather 
odd in increasing subsidies and reducing taxes at the 
same time. But he gave the specific pledge, which is 
now presumably a firm commitment for the next session 
in Parliament, that 

The Government have it in mind to take steps to 
assist people who are prepared to make the necessary 
effort and want to buy a house of their own but under 
existing arrangements cannot see any way to do so. 

Mr Brooke added that “It is the person who wants 
to buy the older type of house who nowadays finds it 
hardest to get a mortgage.” Presumably this last 
sentence refers to the fact that it is the older houses in 
the lower price ranges that are at present changing 
hands at sums which are most in excess of building 
societies’ assessments of their worth. It seems odd if 
the policy of the Government is now to be to encourage 
even more of them to do so by easier finance, which is 
by itself bound to put up the demand and prices of 
these properties still further. The happy delegates 
applauded ; and if there had been any able speculators 
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in this type of property present (there were probably 
in fact regrettably few of them among the not very 
hard-faced commercial types on the floor) they would 
have applauded too. 

The next important debate was on terms for compul- 
sory purchase. This is a very difficult matter, partly 
because it affects a very few voters very violently—while 
subsidies for house-owners are assumed to help a lot 
of voters a littke—but chiefly because there is here a real 
anomaly to be resolved. Britain at present levies on 
property the oddest sort of capital gains tax in history. 
It is a tax which varies from the rate of Ioo per cent 
(compared with 1947 values) on anybody who is un- 
lucky enough to sell his house or land to a Government 
authority, down to nought on anybody who is lucky 
enough to sell that same house or land to a private 
developer. There may be a good case for some sort of 
capital gains tax on all property—on the grounds that 
capital gains in this field, more than in any other, are 
largely created by the state or by good luck and very 
little by good management or wise choice. But there 
certainly is no case for a tax at 100 per cent in the few 
places where it pinches at all and which is so wildly 
uneven in its effects. There is also no case for enabling 
local authorities to acquire property compulsorily on 
cheaper terms than a private developer would pay when 
acquiring it after voluntary negotiation ; it is too easy 
a sophistry to assume that an acquisition is essential 
whenever a local authority wants to make it and that, 
when an acquisition is thus dubbed essential, it is a 
high moral principle to make it on the cheap. 

Mr Brooke’s reply to the debate was that he recog- 
nised that there are some hard cases, that his depart- 
ment is engaged in a comprehensive review in order to 
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mitigate them, and that the results of this review will 
be presented to Parliament very shortly. The suspicion 
remains that he is going to show in this matter the 
caution which he might better have displayed on the 
less worthy (though more obviously vote-catching) 
matters raised in the home ownership debate. 


T would be vastly unfair to carry these criticisms of 
I the opening sessions of this conference too far. By 
any normal political standard, even in this last parlia- 
mentary stretch, the present Conservative Government 
has lately shown itself much less bound by pressure 
groups than cynics have expected it to be. Any com- 
mentator reporting from Lancashire at this time of con- 
tinuing cheap textile imports, and writing just after 
R-day for Mr Brooke’s own Rent Act, must pay full 
tribute to that. And, by comparison with last week’s 
Scarborough festival, even this conference itself has 
appeared less of a pre-election performance and more 
of a slightly obscured peep-show to a planned legisla- 
tive programme for a full session ahead. 

Indeed, hints at the contents of that legislative pro- 
gramme are already falling so thick and so fast that one 
of the first conclusions from Blackpool is that an elec- 
tion now looks more likely to be twelve than six months 
off. But that makes it the more important that Con- 
servative members should continue to remember that 
their main task is still to govern the country, not to 
scrabble on the hustings for the last few hundred 
thousand of assumedly critical votes. That is the yard 
stick by which the last two days of this so far ebullient 
conference, culminating with the unveiling of the party 
leader on Saturday, have to be judged. 


A Single Trading World ? 


The liberal principles proclaimed at Montreal 
should be put into practice at next week’s session 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


N their advance towards freer international trade, 
I the nations of the western world have much in 

common with a band of men climbing some slip- 
pery mountain slope. The one thing they cannot do is 
stand still. Press on, and the rewards are great ; stop 
for a moment, and they risk sliding back into the pro- 
tectionist pit. The metaphor has certainly applied to 
that remarkable device for freeing trade on a world- 
wide basis—the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. In the years after its inception in 1947 it made 
a notable contribution to the freeing of trade, and in 
1954 Gatt’s members agreed that it was time for it to 
mature into a more powerful Organisation for Trade 
Co-operation. But the OTC was never ratified by the 


United States Congress ; it has remained pigeon-holed ; 
and since that setback Gatt has shown some dangerous 
signs of slithering downhill. 

Its rules and achievements have been unromantic: 
(i) the most-favoured-nation arrangements, whereby 
each member gives all the others the benefits of any 
reduction in its tariffs ; (ii) reciprocity—if I open my 
market to you, you open yours to me; (iii) the formal 
bans on higher tariffs, on new preferences, and on quota 
restrictions imposed for balance of payments reasons. 
But the contribution of these to the prosperity of the 
western world has been remarkable. The combination 
of the two rules, that quotas can be maintained only for 
payments reasons, and that tariffs cannot be increased at 
all, has led in practice to a great increase in trading 
freedom. By the most-favoured-nation principle, every 
new hole knocked in tariff barriers by bilateral bargain- 
ing has been enlarged into a wider breach. 


These excellent principles now face two grave chal- 
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lenges. The first is that of agricultural protection by 
the industrial countries. The quota restrictions with 
which the United States has protected its farmers have 
been the ugliest infringement of the agreement. Coming 
from the world’s largest creditor country, this was a 
blunt rejection of the principle of reciprocity that lies 
behind Gatt—the principle that a creditor country must 
open its markets to let other people earn their keep. The 
gulf between the practice of agricultural protection and 
the principles of Gatt has not narrowed since then. 
There are plenty of European countries that behave just 
as badly as the United States. Since the prewar years 
international trade in agricultural products has grown 
by less than a fifth, and trade in industrial products by 
72 per cent. Exports from the non-industrial countries 
of the non-tropical products—like grains, butter and 
cheese—which compete with Europe and North 
America, have actually declined since before the war. 
The food exporting countries outside Europe and North 
America are now the poor relations of international 
trade. They have exhausted the exceptional exchange 
reserves which they piled up during the war ; it is diffi- 
cult to see how they can pay for imports from industrial 
countries to maintain their present rate of development, 
let alone step up the pace. Their resentment against the 
more industrialised countries and their feeling that they 
are getting a raw deal in Gatt have been voiced with 
growing bitterness in its sessions. 

Their sensibilities and interests are also challenged 
by the new six-nation European Economic Com- 
munity. Such regional arrangements are plainly rich 
in potentialities for freer trade. But legally, the new 
preferential arrangements for the overseas territories 
of the community threaten Gatt’s rule against any new 
preferences ; and, economically, they promise not to 
increase competition in the European area but merely 
to shut some people out. The agricultural arrange- 
ments could lead to more protection too, at the expense 
of the undeveloped world. The major trading nations 
of continental Europe are embarking on a new course 
in their trade policies. Is the law of Gatt to be applied 
to this at all ? 


EXT week, ministers from Gatt’s member countries 
will meet at Geneva. The session will discuss a 
formidable report on these matters drawn up by four 
independent economists. The meeting will be a first 
test of the good liberal pretensions proclaimed by 
the Commonwealth members at Montreal. Agricul- 
ture is a nettle that it will take resolution to grasp. 
With an eye on peasant votes, almost every European 
government proclaims the social sanctity of uneconomic 
devotion on high-cost farms. The defeatist idea has 
even circulated in Geneva that agriculture should be 
pushed out of the agreement altogether to keep the 
industrial part alive. Gatt’s rules on agriculture, it is 
true, are pretty inadequate, “Agricultural protection is 
taken for granted. About the only sharp weapon avail- 


_ able against it is the rule that quotas should be removed 
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as soon as a country is free from payment difficulties. 
It is a very sound principle. Quotas are a vicious form 
of protection. But there are other forms of agricultural 
protection—such as price support arrangements, or 
deficiency payments—which can be just as bad. A law 
that picks on certain types of offenders and not on 
others tends to be discredited. In Gatt, at the moment, 
the Germans are in trouble—deservedly, for their 
agricultural protection is excessive—but there are 
plenty of other offenders in Europe. 

The industrial countries now have to face the plain 
fact that their poorer trade partners must be given ways 
of earning abroad if they are to go on buying and 
developing. Aid alone is not enough ; trade is indis- 
pensable. A close look suggests that a useful dimi- 
nution of protection in Europe and North America 
could be achieved with less pain than is usually made 
out. The remarkable thing about agricultural protection 
is that a comparatively small relaxation—a little political 
effort by the industrial countries—may bring about an 
increase in imports of great importance to exporters. 
In 1956 a one per cent reduction in the output in 
Western Europe and North America of the main farm 
products, and a one per cent increase in consumption, 
would have raised imports by about 20 per cent. (Some 
of the fiscal arrangements, however, which cause most 
pain to the poorer countries are not designed to protect 
anyone at all. They are the revenue duties applied on 
tropical products like coffee and tea, or tobacco—duties 
of the sort that were British staple revenues in its freer 
trading days.) 


Gn" cannot get rid of farm protection. But it could 
and should now set in train a process that will 
in time erode it, just as industrial protection has been 
eroded in the past decade. For a start, members should 
be required to give the secretariat information that 
would enable it to compare the real degree of pro- 
tection that each country gives to each main product. 
Then there would be a chance to pillory the chief 
offenders. Gradually Gatt could develop a liberalisa- 
tion code for agriculture, so that members are com- 
mitted to whittle down protection in accordance with a 
series of realistic rules and tests and to report regularly 
to Gatt on the progress they are making. 

In the year since the last Gatt meeting the importance 
of the customs union issue has been rubbed home, for 
the echoes of the six-nation treaty of Rome have been 
resounding round the world in proposals for other cus- 
toms unions, partly designed in imitation of the Euro- 
pean model, partly in self-defence against it. Like the 
European common market itself, some of them may 
have great constructive value. A common market in 
Latin America, hewing a way through the remaining 
chaotic arrangements for multiple exchange rates and 
setting up an orderly tariff system, dissuading every 
Lilliputian state from trying to build its own steel 
industry, could have obvious value. In Africa, in Latin 
America, even in the Arab world, regional arrangements 
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enjoying a certain political solidarity may be able, as 
in Europe, to push farther up the slope to free trade than 
world-wide arrangements can. But here, again, the 
slope is slippery. In the young countries, determined 
to develop fast, economic unions could succumb to the 
most appalling and deceptive mercantilist mythologies, 
with ambitious politicians proclaiming the artificial 
creation of high-cost industries as great achievements. 
What is disquieting about the European community 
is not the infringements of Gatt’s rules which it 
involves ; the few sentences about customs unions in 
the original 1947 agreement were designed to cope 
merely with the then envisaged customs union between 
Italy and France, not with any profound shift in the 
organisation of world trade. But certain members of 
the community of the Six have shown that they feel 
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that Gatt had no right to poke its nose into their 
affairs. One of them even pressed its five partners to 
walk out of the General Agreement altogether. Of 
course it is much more agreeable for European farmers 
to talk about agriculture only inside the common 
market, when they can ignore the embarrassing prob- 
lems of New Zealand or Ghana. The textile committee 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion too can be a surprisingly harmonious place—when 
it is discussing keeping out cloth from India and 
Hongkong. That is precisely why a strong Gatt is 
important ; it can keep alive the concept of a single 
trading world. And the United States itself has perhaps 
the strongest interest in maintaining a world trade 
organisation to keep in line the regional groupings 
which may soon spring up across the face of the globe. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE PAPACY 


Mourning and Conclave 


OPE PIUS x1I has died, sincerely mourned by millions 
P of believers, having been seen in person by far greater 
multitudes than any predecessor. Erect and slender, his 
pallor intensified by large and lustrously dark eyes, he 
seemed perfectly cast to dominate the huge concourses of 
pilgrims that modern tourism has brought to Rome since 
the war, whether the occasion was one for sumptuous vest- 
ments and the throne of state borne aloft to the accompani- 
ment of silver trumpets, or one for plain white robes and a 
quiet threading through the crowd. He was familiar also 
to great numbers of the directing classes of our modern 
society, to scientists and technicians, to professionals of the 
screen, the stage, even the race-track. The Rome of his 
day had become a city of innumerable congresses and 
gatherings, which almost invariably included in their pro- 
gramme a reception by the Pope, and very often a discourse 
pronounced by him in the most up-to-date specialist terms. 

Ecclesiastically, he exercised sovereign power with an 
absoluteness exceeding that of any recent predecessor, each 
of whom had gone down to history with some major 
cardinal, a Rampolla, a Merry del Val, or a Gasparri, linked 
to his memory. Under Pius XII there was no “ number 
two ”—unless, for a few years, Archbishop Montini, now of 
Milan (it will be profoundly interesting to see whether this 
hope of the more “liberal” school, never named cardinal 
and thus presumably, though not formally, precluded from 
succession to the papal throne, now emerges to prominence 
again). The Pope’s close counsellors were a group of 
German Jesuits holding appointments in his inner court, 
and on the administrative side three or four Italian cardinals 
of the Curia, trained like himself in the diplomatic side of 
church affairs. Characteristic of his reign has been a ready 
use of modern style and technique, linked with a tough 





theological conservatism (which frequently upset the 
Catholic intellectuals of France and northern Europe), and 
with a marked tenderness for the most popular type of 
devotion centred on shrines of pilgrimage and recently 
canonised saints, including his own near predecessor, 
Pius X. 

A)though Pius XII brought down the proportion of Italian 
cardinals from two-thirds to one-third, hypothetically easing 
the way for an election of the first non-Italian pope since 
the Renaissance, the Curia in Rome remained overwhelm- 
ingly Italian, and the only non-Italian candidate now men- 
tioned is an Armenian thoroughly assimilated to Italian 
ways. The Italian favourite is the youngish Cardinal Siri, 
of Genoa. But the saying goes: “ Whoever enters 
election as pope comes out as cardinal,” and there is room 
in the coming conclave for surprises. It is improbable, how- 
ever, despite recent speculation, that it will yield so great 
a surprise as the election of an American pope. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Pep-up for Peace-lovers 


OMETHING went wrong with the Soviet block’s line of 
S communications last week, when Russia secretly began 
to explode more hydrogen bombs. The first news came 
from the Tokyo meteorological board, which reported 
abnormal atmospheric pressure throughout Japan, and 
attributed it to bomb blasts in Siberia. An official Czecho- 
slovak commentator at once indignantly declared that 
Japanese meteorologists “ are only able to register impulses 
that emanate from Washington—who else could be inter- 
ested in slandering the Soviet Union?” Next day 
Moscow admitted that bomb tests had indeed begun ; 
and the Czechs hastily declared that this was Russia’s 
“logical answer ” to western “ provocations.” 

Comic as such an episode may seem, it is also a good 
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illustration of the tangle into which Russia’s devious policy 
on nuclear tests has led it. At the end of March, having 
completed a big test programme, it announced that it was 
suspending tests indefinitely, and thus got a political half- 
nelson on America and Britain, whose programmes were 
still under way. For six months Moscow officially main- 
tained that any further nuclear tests would be an inex- 
cusable crime against mankind. During those months, the 
scientists’ conference at Geneva reached agreement on a 
formula for policing a general abandonment of tests by 
setting up observation posts throughout the world ; and it 
was agreed, too, that on October 31st the powers would 
confer cn a general ban. Britain and America announced 
that they would halt their tests from that date, initially 
for at least a year. 

But now, with only three weeks to go, the Russians have 
not only embarked on another series of test explosions, but 
have started to lay down new conditions for the approaching 
conference, one being that it should be held at foreign 
ministers’ level. (Painful experience has taught the West 
that Soviet foreign ministers can be more easily spared to 
sit out long haggles than western ones can.) And any idea 
that Moscow may merely be trying to get in as many blasts 
as it can before the deadline has been dispelled by Mr 
Gromyko. He has emphasised that Russia cannot be 
content with the “ inequality” of the numbers of tests 
hitherto carried out, and has managed to leave the impres- 
sion that Soviet scientists may be blasting away for some 
time yet in this new effort to “catch up with America.” 
Peking’s comment is that the new Soviet nuclear bangs 
“ should be an inspiration to all peace-loving people.” But 
one can, after all, love peace without being a complete 
fool ; and Russia’s latest tactics do not seem particularly 
well designed to win friends and influence peace-lovers. 


PARTY CONFERENCES 


Scarborough Tailpiece 


HEN the Labour party delegates ground out the Red 

Flag for the last time at Scarborough they felt in much 
better fettle than on the previous occasion on which they 
had sung it—at the behest of the recently carpeted Mrs 
Barbara Castle at the pre-conference rally. On that occasion 
Mr Bevan, with a vague gesture to a gloomily silent Mr 
Gaitskell, prefaced his acknowledgement that the question of 
leadership was now settled with the odd remark that a party 
with a policy did not really need a leader. A week later the 
Castle episode had been buried without tears, Dr Edith 
Summerskill had gained in grace by shedding a few twenty- 
four hours after being dropped from the national executive, 
and Mr Gaitskell had demonstrated that whatever the merits 
of the policy the party has a leader and likes it. 

He did this moreover on Thursday afternoon in the most 
convincing way—by rescuing Mr Bevan from the exposed 
position into which he had blundered over the H-bomb. 
Mr Bevan spoiled an otherwise sensible speech by showing 
once again that he cannot handle an attack from the left. 
The fire brigades’ resolution committing a Labour govern- 
ment to give up the manufacture and use of the British 
bomb left him floundering with the odd excuse that this 
was a matter of detail to be decided only when the party 
was in power. Mr Gaitskell made full use of the momentum 
he had built up by his risky decision to take part in debates 
on three days out of four, by settling the morality of the 
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issue. It was not moral for Britain to give up its bomb, stay 
in Nato and lean on the American bomb. Whether a 
unilateral British pact of renunciation would make the 
United States and Russia feel that they could do nothing 
else but follow suit was not a moral judgment but a political 
calculation ; and as a political leader he was entitled to ask 
the delegates to give weight to his opinion that it would 
do nothing of the kind. Mr Gaitskell was listened to with 
rapt attention. The Ban the Bomb resolution received 
scarcely more votes than last year. 

In a string of short special-interest debates on Friday 
morning, mainly about the nationalised industries, there 
was the expected mixture of expansionist and reactionary 
doctrine with the proportion somewhat more in favour of 
expansion than usual. Mr Sam Watson, courageously 
appealing for a national fuel policy which would take 
precedence over the local interests of the coal mines, con- 
ceded that mechanisation and price cutting must produce 
redundancy. He repudiated the doctrine that the 
nationalised industries deserved subsidy just because they 
were nationalised. 

The bid by Mr Green, of the National Union of Railway- 
men, for subsidies even drew Mr Frank Cousins, thinking 
about his busmen, into a statesmanlike speech about the 
virtues of competition between different methods of trans- 
port so as to create efficiency and get rid of outmoded 
methods: “ We do not think that the way to make the 
British Transport Commission sound financially is to start 
restricting people from doing their job.” But, unfortunately 
for Labour’s expansionist face, the conclusion drawn by 
most subsequent speakers was that once a Labour govern- 


ment was in, private hauliers must be promptly put out of 
business. 


Tory Reform for Pensions 


HE Conservatives have got their broad philosophy for 
Government spending on to a new and admirable tack ; 

the immediate question is whether pre-election pressures 
are going to allow them to carry it through. It has become 
clear at Blackpool that the formula that the party’s leaders 
want to adopt for next year’s estimates, and beyond, is to 
allot much more for education, more for clearing the 
slums, more for other capital appurtenances like roads, 
more for “social adjustments ” (this admittedly could be 
a dangerously elastic phrase)—and less for everything else. 
The Tories’ new pension scheme, which is to be published 
in the form of some detailed suggestions in a white paper 
next Tuesday, has obviously had to be hammered out care- 
fully on the anvil to fit in with this philosophy, but also 
to fit with the most emotional political subject of our times. 
The obvious device, and the one which is going to be 
used, is to move towards contributions and benefits that 
will be a percentage of each person’s income and away from 
the present system of a flat rate weekly stamp and flat rate 
pension for the managing director and the dustman alike. 
Provided the scheme is skilfully and non-politically worked 
out, this ought to have two main advantages. The first of 
these, which is very important when looking to the future, 
is that as incomes rise (either as a result of inflation or 
of higher production) the money coming in from weekly 
contributions will rise automatically too—and so will pen- 
sion rates, without enlarging the scheme’s deficit. The 
second advantage is that the contributions paid by the 
better off can be pitched high enough wholly to cover their 
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own eventual p2nsions, thus rescuing the country from the” 
present absurd system whereby pensions to better off retired 
people are subsidised from the Exchequer to exactly the 
same extent as pensions paid to the worse off. 

It is obvious that the Tories’ new scheme is going to, 
redirect the present Exchequer subsidy so that better off, 
people now at work will get no advantage from it while 
poorer people will. This is deducible from Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter’s promise that those people who are lucky enough 
to be members of private superannuation schemes will be 
ailowed to contract out of the new state scheme, provided 
their private schemes are of a sort which allow transfer- 
ability of pension rates when the contributor changes his 
job. There would be no point in offering anybody this 
right to contract out if the new state scheme were going 
to include a give-away from the Exchequer to all and 
sundry. The hints dropped at Blackpool this week, for 
what they are worth, therefore suggest that, even in this 
pre-election year, Mr Butler and Mr Boyd-Carpenter seem 
to have done their homework on this matter commendably, 
bravely and well. 


DEFENCE 


The Open Cupboard 


R SANDYS returned last week from his talks in the 

United States on nuclear co-operation to the framing 
of next year’s defence estimates. All the cupboards are now 
open, said Mr Sandys, and both countries are now con- 
tributing, with no topics barred, to the common develop- 
ment of nuclear (and non-nuclear) weapons. If this really 
means that the theory of interdependence is at last being 
applied in terms not only of research but also of the produc- 
tion of weapons and the roles of forces, it is a very good 
thing—and it should help Mr Sandys to umpire the annual 
four-cornered tug-of-war between the services and the 
Treasury which forms one of the most important autumn 
events in Whitehall. Mr Sandys has hinted that it is being 
applied in some important directions—for example in the 
purchase of American components for the reactors for the 
British nuclear submarines. More information would 
be welcome. A full exchange of nuclear information 
does not of itself prevent duplication in the produc- 
tion of weapons—for example smali yield weapons and 
warheads—which the Americans already make. Nuclear 
frankness has revealed how much (and how expensively) 
British and American research has overlapped. No such 
overlapping should mar future decisions on who makes what 
where. 

An important immediate but non-nuclear issue arises 
over RAF Transport Command’s urgent requirement for a 
long-range transport aircraft. The RAF has conspicuously 
failed to foresee this need and for long refused to devote 
resources to it. Now the existence of political air barriers, 
especially over the Middle East, and the growth of colonial 
independence, make it vital to have big transports with 
ranges of 2,000 to 4,000 miles. More particularly, they must 
be capable of carrying heavy equipment: which means speci- 
ally designed floors and doors. Comets and Britannias, 
useful as they are, cannot be fitted with doors able to take 
the equipment of the fully mobile small regular army which 
we have been constantly promised. The Americans have un- 
doubtedly done most of the work on such transports, and 
it would be far cheaper to buy the requisite score or so of 
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C-133s, or its later marks, and delivery would be far quicker, 
than to order in Britain. But to develop such a plane would 
represent a lush order to the British aircraft industry, which, 
irrespective of its ability to give satisfaction at this stage, is 
(understandably) lobbying hard to get it. This decision 
will test Mr Sandys’s resolution. It now looks as if he may 


‘practically get his small regular army of 165,000 volunteers ; 
‘the least he can do to make good his claims for its adequacy 


is to provide it promptly with the modern equipment and 
the mobility it must have. c: 


PAKISTAN 


Cavalier Cromwell 


ANY Pakistanis, disgusted by the futile and sordid 
M intrigues of irresponsible politicians, must have been 
well pleased to hear the first news of Tuesday’s coup d'état. 
Second thoughts, however, may prove more sobering. 
President Iskander Mirza has not contented himself with 
using his constitutional authority to restore order in an 
emergency. He has not merely imposed martial law, but 
has also abrogated the constitution and banned all political 
parties. It is difficult to interpret all this as being meant 
merely to steady the country through a brief squall. 

The immediate occasion of the president’s sudden move 
was a rift in the uneasy partnership between Mr 
Suhrawardy’s Awami League, a moderately reformist and 
mainly Bengali party, and the very conservative Republican 
party, based in West Pakistan and headed by Mr Firoz 
Khan Noon as prime minister. Until recently Mr 
Suhrawardy had been happily driving from a back seat, 
letting the Republicans take the odium for any unpopular 
policies, and looking forward confidently to polling day. 
The Republicans were anything but happy, for their elec- 
toral hopes were low, the economic situation seemed beyond 
their control, and they were at loggerheads among them- 
selves—the most obvious conflict being between the premier 
and Mr Amjad Ali, the finance minister. Mr Noon has 
been groping around for support. Barely a week ago, six 
Awami League members were brought into the swollen 
cabinet—only to walk out again four days later. The presi- 
dent’s reaction to this was swift and shattering. 

Pakistan’s politics have admittedly ranged between the 
grotesque and the macabre in recent weeks. In the eastern 
provincial assembly during September, the Speaker was 
ejected from the chamber and a motion was carried declar- 
ing him insane, and the Deputy Speaker died of injuries 
received during a fight in which several members threw 
parts of their desks at him. Public morale and respect for 
political institutions was at a very low ebb. The presi- 
dent’s coup was the understandable action of a man with 
an instinctive contempt for all politicians and a strong faith 
in the strong hand. But its effect is to lay upon the army 
and the administrative officials full responsibility for the 
country’s future. Whereas General de Gaulle has shrewdly 
made France’s politicians share the burden of responsi- 
bility, President Mirza has indicated no such intentions. 
Pakistanis as a whole may be much less sophisticated than 
Frenchmen, and past experience has certainly led them to 
respect officials more than politicians ; but they are not just 
an inert mass, permanently docile under the strong hand. 
Where do the president and the army go from here, and 


how, having taken such a firm grip, do they propose to 
relax it again ? 
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IRAQ 


Trials and Tribulations 


T has taken less than three months for the old rivalry 
between Baghdad and Cairo to find its way once more 
into the stream of Middle Eastern politics. 


The Iraqi revolution of July 14th was successful in every 
way. It allowed Iraq to prove its Arabism, it was popular 
in Iraq, and it achieved a quick respectability in the family 
of nations. Running the country, however, has not been 
quite so easy for the revolutionaries. The strain began to 
show last month when Colonel Abdul Salam Aref was 
quietly removed from his post as deputy commander-in- 
chief. Last week he lost his jobs as deputy prime minister 
and minister of the interior. The government-of Brigadier 
Qasim has denied reports that on Monday he attempted to 
overthrow it with the intention of installing Rashid Ali 
as prime’ minister, a step that would have brought 
Iraq closer to union with President Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic. However, all that remains of the colonel’s former 
glory is a consolation appointment as ambassador to Bonn, 
and it is still uncertain if he will accept this. 


Other than obtaining the use of President Nasser’s magic 
name, which presumably is already the property of Arab 
nationalism everywhere, it is hard to see what advantages 
closer ties with Cairo could bring to Iraq. No matter what 
President Nasser does, or promises to do, Egypt is a poor 
country with a number of insoluble problems ; Iraq is a 
relatively rich country with prospects for a brighter future 
than any other in the Middle East. Colonel Aref’s eclipse 
will, for the time being, strengthen the position of Brigadier 
Qasim—and he is in need of any support he can get. 


EANWHILE the Baghdad trials of former ministers and 
M officials continue with a sordid monotony. The late 
Crown Prince Abdul Ilah and Nuri es-Said are blamed for all 
the alleged mistakes of the old regime. The accused have con- 
venient lapses of memory. There have been no convincing 
charges of activities detrimental to Iraq. One might, on 
reading the transcript of the trials, think they were being 
held in Damascus or Cairo. No sentences have yet been 
passed, though the court occasionally threatens to turn the 
accused over to the mobs. The trials may turn out to be 
as much of an embarrassment to the government as the anti- 
western harangues of Colonel Aref. It would be far more 
useful to Iraq if the government called them off and sent 
the accused back to work. Then there might be some chance 
of saving the administrative machinery, now being inade- 
quately tended by untrained hands. 


In a sweeping land reform decree, Brigadier Qasim has 
played for the support of the peasantry against the town- 
based support of Aref and Nasser. In breaking the power 
of the landowners, long the mainstay of the old regime, he 
has made a dangerous gamble. Certainly the poorer peasants 
deserve anything they can get, but they, like the govern- 
ment, are without experience in running their own affairs. 
They have depended heavily on the landlords to furnish 
their needs. If they expect more from the government than 
it is able to deliver, then the gamble will not pay off. And 
the mobs of Baghdad are more conveniently situated for 
causing trouble than the far-flung peasants. 
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RUSSIA AND THE MOSLEMS 


The Man from Tashkent 


HE Benjamin of the Soviet Communist party presidium, 

Mr- Mukhitdinov, is having a busy time. He was only 
just back from Cairo, where he had had several talks with 
President Nasser, when he had to pack again to escort 
President Voroshilov to Afghanistan. These journeys 
confirmed the belief that he is now in charge of Russia’s 
Arab and Moslem affairs. This was once Mr Shepilov’s 
job ; after his disgrace, Mr Mukhitdinov was the obvious 
choice, for the youngest member of the presidium is also the 
first representative of the Moslem republics of Central Asia 
to emerge in the top leadership of the Soviet Union. 

Nuritdin Akramovich Mukhitdinov will only be forty-one 
next month. Born in Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, 
the most populous and developed of the Soviet Asian 
republics, he studied economics and education, and from 
1940 to 1945 he served first as a youth organiser in the 
army and then as a political adviser. Back in Uzbekistan 
after the war, he rapidly climbed the ladders of the party 
hierarchy. By 1951 he was prime minister ; four years 
later he became party boss of this remote but important 
republic, which is Russia’s main source of cotton and also 
yields uranium and oil. Last December he became a full 
member of the 
Soviet party pre- 
sidium, and joined 
Mr __ Khrushchev’s 
select team in the 
secretariat. 

Moscow needs a 
man of this stand- 
ing to watch over 
its intricate diplo- 
matic game in the 
Middle East. The 
Russians do not forget that when the Iraq revolution 
happened the Egyptian president was in Jugoslavia, talking 
with that infuriating “ revisionist,” Marshal Tito. The 
Anglo-American landings in Jordan and Lebanon pushed the 
Egyptians towards, if not into, Russia’s arms, but differences 
between Moscow and Cairo are probably now reappearing, 
and Mr Mukhitdinov has to smooth them out. But the 
Russians do not want to put all their eggs in the Cairo basket. 
The conference of writers from Asia and Africa in Mr 
Mukhitdinov’s home town, which opened on Tuesday, shows 
that they also intend to develop their own propaganda to 
the whole “ Bandung ” world. 

The man from Tashkent evidently has two particular 
assignments. One is to exploit the Arab nationalist move- 
ment to Soviet advantage. The other is to block any such 
drawing together of Russia’s non-communist Moslem neigh- 
bours as has been recently discussed in Iran, Turkey and 
Pakistan—where hopes have been expressed of also drawing 
in Afghanistan, which borders directly on Uzbekistan. 
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WAGES 


Completed Cycle 


HE year’s cycle of wage bargaining which began with 
‘ie London busmen in January has been rounded off 
by the 4 per cent award to the workers in shipbuilding and 
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engineering. The dockers and the electricity workers did 
slightly better earlier on ; but the unions concerned can still 
claim a victory. They got their extra money—something 
like £50 million—without yielding any assurances about 
productivity (thus saving embarrassment for Mr Hill, whose 
boilermakers are involved in yet another demarcation dis- 
pute, notwithstanding their undertaking last year to help to 
raise efficiency). They have promised no standstill on future 
wage claims and provoked no more than a token gesture 
from the employers over economies. The unions’ strongest 
card was their intention to take the claim to arbitration if 
direct negotiation failed ; and since the arbitrators always 
base their award on past settlements (of around 4 per cent 
this year) it proved a trump card. But although the 
employers appear to have climbed down, the shorter hours 
being worked and the consequent sharp fall in earnings may 
mean that engineering and shipbuilding costs might be held 
low enough to absorb the wage increases without raising 
prices. 

Only minor claims remain—the provincial busmen, whose 
claim is still at arbitration, the seamen and a number of 
others, mainly white collar workers and civil servants. The 
full wage pattern that now emerges is much as was expected 
once the Government had offered the railwaymen 3 per cent 
in May. The average wage increase this year has been 
roughly one per cent less than last year and the period of the 
wage cycle has been stretched from a year to nearly fifteen 
months. This may appear only a moderate achievement ; 
but weekly earnings have kept even steadier than wage rates. 
Earnings for men in manufacturing industry did not rise at 
all between October 1957 and April 1958, the first time 
during any six month period since the war that this has 
happened. The stendstill is likely to have continued since 
April. A stationary wage bill and the drop in raw material 
prices could hold the cost of living index, now the some as 
it was ten months ago, stable throughout the winter. 

But though the next few months may be quiet for wage 
claims, there is no sign that the rethinking going on in some 
union circles about relating wages and productivity “not 
as a concession but as a necessity ” will bear any fruit in 
1959. Already the builders are discussing their claim next 
year (in spite of their cost of living agreement) and the 
railwaymen are growing restive over their independent wage 
review. A more lasting substitute for the annual wage battle 
is hardly in sight for next year. 


RENT ACT 


Dies Trae 


CTOBER 6th has come and gone entirely without the 
QO outcry over the number of families sentenced to 
homelessness by notices to quit under the Rent Act which 
Labour critics of the act forecast. These prognostications 
of woe, which last April frightened the Government into 
passing the amending Landlord and Tenants (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, were always unconvincing ; and Labour’s 
eagerness to forget the whole subject became quite plain 
at Scarborough when Mr Driberg was able to rule, to 
almost everybody’s relief, that there were too few con- 
stituency resolutions (feur to be exact) for it to be debated. 
Indeed the number of cases which are now likely to go to 
the courts are so few—the biggest estimate seems to be 
5,000 for the whole country—that the doubts raised over 
the need for the stringent provisions of the amending act 
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in favour of the sitting tenant at the landlord’s and would-be 
incoming tenant’s expense seem to have been well founded, 
If only 5,000 landlords and tenants have failed to reach agree- 
ment on higher rents when the dice are so loaded in favour 
of the tenant who is prepared to drag matters out for 
months in the courts, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the Rent Act has not only restored economic rents in large 
measure to the market in rented properties, but has been 
accepted by the majority concerned as reasonably fair. 

Even before the amending. act was passed four-fifths of 
tenants had agreed higher rents with landlords ; probably 
the prospect of court proceedings has driven most of the 
remaining landlords and tenants to compromise. The 
courts now have more than ample powers to deal leniently 
with cases of exceptional and genuine hardship that per- 
sist ; but in so far as the shortage of alternative accommoda- 
tion is put forward as a cause of hardship, it is likely to 
be steadily removed by the freer play of the market. It 
ought now to be possible to look forward to the renewed 
development of old houses and increased- sublettings in 
under-occupied large houses. This will not only make it 
possible for those who have agreed to pay higher rents 
than they wish to find somewhere cheaper to go ; it will also 
do something at last for the young couples whose need for 
accommodation has throughout this controversy been given 
far less than its due. 


CRIME 


More Young Offenders 


HE criminal statistics for England and Wales (Cmnd 

§29) show roughly the same trends—in so far as statistics 
issued by different bodies can be compared at all—as those 
given in the Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s report a 
few weeks ago. But they are, if anything, more disquieting ; 
the number of indictable offences known to the police in 
England and Wales in 1957 was nearly double the 1938 
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total, whereas in London alone they went up by only a 
third. Nor has the London total yet quite reached the 
previous postwar peak (1946), whereas in the country as a 
whole last year’s total easily surpassed the peak reached in 
1951. But both reports show increases in all the main 
categories of offences, and also that, despite the big per- 
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centage increases in sexual offences and crimes of violence, 
which hit the headlines, it is still larcenies that make up 
the great bulk of crime—accounting for nearly 80 per cent 
of London’s total and nearly 70 per cent of the whole 
country’s. 

Both reports make clear what a large part in delinquency 
is played by the younger age groups ; and, since these age 
groups are growing, this in part explains the figures and 
holds a warning for the future. The diagram shows that 
whereas for all ages the number of males (per 100,000 of 
the population) found guilty of indictable offences went up 
by only 50 per cent compared with 1938, the rates for those 
between the ages of 14 and 30 were about double. It remains 
to be seen how many of the present generation of young 
delinquents will give up their criminal activities on reaching 
the age of 30, as the crime rate for the over-thirties indicates 
that their prewar predecessors have tended to do. It seems 
to depend, at least in part, on whether they can be saved 
from a third or fourth sentence of imprisonment. 


Preventing Recidivism 


HE report on the after-care of prisoners, issued this 

week by the Home Secretary’s advisory council on the 
treatment of offenders (HMSO, 2s. 6d.), is very relevant in 
this connection. At present compulsory after-care extends 
only to borstal trainees, young prisoners under 21, and 
prisoners sentenced to corrective training, preventive deten- 
tion or life sentences. Agreeing with the Prison Commis- 
sioners that “ the second sentence is crucial in the career of 
a potential recidivist,” the council recommend an extension 
of compulsory after-care to second-sentence prisoners. Later, 
if the present encouraging rate of new recruitment to the 
probation service enables it to carry the load, and after the 
need for after-care of the long-sentence and third-sentence 
prisoners has been met, the council recommends that com- 
pulsory after-care be extended to prisoners aged 21-26— 
an age group that is particularly vulnerable to reconvictions. 
Compulsory after-care is not, of course, the only way, or 
even a sure way, of preventing recidivism. Indeed, the 
council recommends that research should be undertaken to 
determine its precise value in this respect. But the present 
weight of opinion in the prison service is certainly in 
favour of it. 


FRANCE 


Psephological Puzzle 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S electoral law for the Fifth 
Republic’s first general elections on November 23rd 

and 30th sets a pretty puzzle for both politicians and 
pundits. The system selected is uninominal a deux tours: 
single-member constituencies, with two ballots, the first 
requiring an absolute, the second a simple, majority. It 
was first used in the France of Napoleon [1I—an allusion 
which the general’s opponents will not be slow to make— 
and was adopted three times under the Third Republic ; 
it was last in force from 1927 to 1940. Its virtues are the 
close relationship of the member with his constituents, the 
reduction of the party bureaucracies’ influence, and, by 
and large, the straight fight between right and left that 
usually emerges in the second, decisive ballot. It is prob- 
ably the system the ordinary Frenchman prefers, even if 
its postwar critics charged it with encouraging the parish- 
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pump politics that were the bane of the Third Republic. 
Everything depends now on how the actual constituency 
boundaries are drawn. General de Gaulle is aiming at 
regular constituencies of some 50,000 voters apiece, 
although four under-populated departments and the terri- 
tory of Belfort are each to be given two representatives. 
Algeria will not have the same system as metropolitan 
France. There the electorate is expected to vote for lists of 
candidates—a measure intended to ensure that European 
candidates will not be knocked out altogether in straight 
fights with Moslems ; the general said at Constantine last 
week that he expected “at least two-thirds” of Algeria’s 
representatives would be Moslem. 

No forecast of the result in France itself will be possible 
until the‘ boundaries are known ; gerrymandering has been 
blatant in the past. This will particularly affect the fate of 
centre deputies. | Opponents of the general, like MMa 
Mendés-France and Mitterand, may have their fate decided 
for them. Socialist strength is expected to remain about 
the same as in 1956. The party should gain in the depart- 
ments, such as the Nord, Pas-de-Calais and Bouches-du- 
Rhone, where its main strength is centred. Where, in the 
past, it has picked up seats through alliances with the 
Radicals and MRP, it may not do so well. The Com- 
munists are likely to suffer severely, and their representation 
in the Assembly could fall to a dozen or twenty deputies 
elected in the strongholds of the “ red belt.” Local coalitions 
against them may be numerous, and left-wing votes are 
likely to be attracted to the Socialists at the first ballot. 
There will be plenty of new faces in the Assembly, some 
upsets, and a good deal of uncertainty about the per- 
formance of the new Gaullist groups that have been 
formed specifically to show the door to the old republican 
systéme. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Tito’s Clerical Counter-Ploy 


O punches are now being pulled in the Soviet block 
N campaign against Jugoslavia. One of the latest 
gambits is designed to undermine its standing and influence 
with Colonel Nasser and the uncommitted countries of 
Africa and Asia. The Albanian Zeri i Popullit, for example, 
has published a long article describing the “ wrecking 
activity” of Jugoslav “ revisionists” in the Middle East, 
where they are said to be busy sowing doubts about the 
value and innocuousness of Soviet friendship ; and it adds 
that though they pose as the champions of the under- 
privileged, they are in fact, with unparalleled hypocrisy, 
oppressing the minorities, such as the Albanians of Kossovo, 
within their own borders. The Bulgarians are likewise 
contributing to the campaign by trying to stir up national 
feeling in the Jugoslav part of Macedonia. One Bulgarian 
communist leader has accused the Jugoslavs, “ panting with 
chauvinistic madness,” of starting a “ muddy Greater Ser- 
bian campaign ” and trying to “ denationalise ” the Mace- 
donians within their borders ; he ended up with a barely 
concealed incitement to revolt. His lead has been followed 
with gusto by the Bulgarian press. 

The Jugoslavs, of course, are not taking all this lying 
down. Their press is increasingly critical of conditions in 
all other communist countries except Poland; and last 
weekend stiff protests were sent to both Bulgaria and 
Albania about their hostile propaganda. Moreover, by 
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what seems an adroit piece of churchmanship, the Com- 
munists in Belgrade have produced a timely demonstration 
of their support for Macedonian hopes of autonomy. A con- 
ference of priests and laymen in Ochrid last week-end 
gave expression to Macedonian aspirations for religious 
autonomy by adopting a constitution for a semi-autonomous 
Macedonian church and electing Bishop Dositej as its first 
metropolitan. The bishop, a Macedonian who has been 
working in the Serbian patriarchate in Belgrade, apparently 
slipped away without his superiors’ knowledge—but not, 
one presumes, without the connivance of communist 
authorities in Belgrade. No doubt those authorities hope 
that the Serbian hierarchy, with which their relations 
are reasonably good, will be mollified by the new semi- 
autonomous church’s recognition of the supreme authority 
of the patriach in Belgrade. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Riposte from Rome 


VALUABLE riposte to the Venice talks on the free trade 
as held by ministers from the six common market 
countries came from Rome last week. It came from a 
meeting between the Federation of British Industries and 
iis Italian equivalent, the Confederazione della Industria. 
In Venice France’s partners appeared to accept the French 
demand for weak institutions in a free trade area with 
unanimous voting and weak commitments to free trade. In 
Rome the two federations took the opposite view ; they 
advocate strong institutions with majority voting on many 
points. Industrialists, who have got to plan ahead and 
adapt their investments to the big shifts in economic life 
which free trade involves know the importance of a clear- 
cut commitment. 

The two federations have also appreciated the point that 
many of the obdurate differences which now seem so difficult 
to solve—like the complex of problems concerning the 
outer tariff of the area—may well be resolved with relative 
ease, in course of time, if there is some body which can 
stand up for countries which are suffering in some way or 
other, and take steps against departures from free and 
fair trade ; if the free trade area, in other words, has a strong 
executive and a council of ministers voting, on many 
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matters, by the majority principle. Whether this concept 
appeals to General de Gaulle is questionable. The attitude 
of the French government on many aspects of the free trade 
scheme is not at all clear. But whatever concessions have 
to be made to French views on other matters, the demand 
for a clear and enforceable commitment to free trade cannot 
be given up. The FBI made a valuable contribution to the 
free trade negotiations earlier this year, when it formulated 
a common view in conjunction with the industrial federa- 
tions from the five other European countries outside the 
common market which seek a free trade area. It deserves 
congratulation for its latest initiative. The Italians, who 
have been closer to the French view on many matters than 
anyone else, occupy a strategic position in the free trade 
talks. 


EUROPE’S COAL 


Recession: Poison or Purgative? 


N time of boom, Europe has been ready to buy American 
I coal at any price ; in time of recession, some people 
would readily pay almost any price to keep cheap American 
coal out. Next week’s meeting of the council of ministers 
of the European Coal and Steel Community will be over- 
shadowed by the mountainous piles of unsold coal at 
Belgian pits. In the community as a whole, pithead stocks 
have reached some 22 million tons (six million in Belgium 
alone), compared to 15 million tons in the 1954 recession. 
The Belgians, who have already stopped importing coal from 
outside the community, are demanding the declaration of a 
“state of crisis” and the licensing of imports into al] six 
countries. The Germans, who have also begun to restrict 
imports from the United States, want the Italians to do the 
same. 

The High Authority has hitherto resisted such panicky 
protectionist demands, confident that recovery is not far off, 
and that the coal situation could then change almost over- 
night. Recession, after all, can be a catalyst of healthy 
change. All over Europe, the coal boom of recent years has 
held back the vital shift in investment and production away 
from inefficient pits to more efficient ones. For years the 
more prosperous parts of the six-nation community have 
been pouring subsidies into Belgium’s uneconomic pits. If 
recession cannot hasten their promised closure, what can ? 
Nor will a dose of the same medicine do the Ruhr any harm. 
There is plenty of talk there of closing marginal pits, and 
some, admittedly, have been closed ; but Ruhr mine owners 
remain reluctant to write off the equipment put into them 
and push on to more rewarding fields, 

The request for restriction of imports into the whole com- 
munity raises broader issues too. During the period of 
shortage, the Italians can point out, they could not get 
enough coal from the Ruhr at any price. Must they, a fuel- 
importing nation, now provide a protected market, when 
for once their costs can benefit from cheaper American coal? 
There are arguments on the other side. In time of shortage, 
when high freight rates boosted the price of American coal, 
Ruhr prices were held down for the benefit of the consumer 
(and a rationing system of sorts did reserve a little for 
Italians). The imposing of low prices during the boom pre- 
vented accumulation of capital for investment, claims the 
Ruhr. In an industry where both supply and demand are as 
inelastic as in the case of coal, the market has to be managed. 
But when protectionist pressures, like those which, working 
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through Dr Adenauer, have persuaded Dr Erhard to restrict 
imports, are as strong as they now are, the council of 
ministers should throw its weight on the liberal side next 
week. 


THE CO-OPERATIVES 


Without a Struggle? 


HE Co-operative Union has now issued its 86-page 
‘an to the report of the independent commission into 
co-operative activities which was published in May. The 
report found some of the co-operatives’ trading practices 
old-fashioned, stuffy and uneconomic. This surprised no 
one but the local boards themselves. The commission sug- 
gested four crucial reforms. The first of these was that 
the structure of management should be changed to enable 
day-to-day business decisions to be taken by full-time 
professional managers; the second was that the whole 
organisation should be streamlined by amalgamating 
societies, improving services and cutting out many 
uneconomic factories; the third was that a Retail 
Development Society should be set up to pronounce 
generally on all commercial practices ; and lastly that the 
non-food trade should be expanded. 

Any decision on this report by the executive was bound 
to be unpopular with either the die-hards or the progressives. 
The hierarchy of the Co-operative Union and the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society were naturally chary of the 
countervailing power of the proposed development society. 
Not unexpectedly the Co-operative Union wants to 
do as little as possible. It has not dared to deal with the 
management issue beyond asking each local board to 
see if it can improve its efficiency. The proposed Retail 
Development Society has been watered down into a purely 
advisory—and therefore ineffective—service. Amalgama- 
tions of small societies are blessed and a survey is to be 
made. As for favouring plough-back against pay-out, all 
that is proposed is that “when a society is faced with a 
small increase in dividend and an additional allocation to 
reserves, the latter course should be chosen.” The creation 
of a national co-op chain is accepted but it is recommended 
that its control should be vested in the CWS and not the 
Development Society. 

The co-operatives have been left far behind. This is the 
direct result of visionless and outworn leadership—which 
is fully reflected in the executive’s treatment of the inde- 
pendent commission’s report. This cannot be the end of 
the matter, nor will it be. The progressive retail societies 
are lined up strongly behind the reformers and they are 
not likely to concede victory to the “do nothings ” without 
a fight. The Special Congress, called to consider the com- 
mission’s report and the Co-operative Union’s reply, meets 
at the end of November. There, the battle is likely to 
centre on the question of the Development Society, as the 
psychological as well as the material fulcrum of reform. 


BRAZIL 


Odd Bedfellows 


FTER a noisy and politically bewildering election cam- 
paign, Brazilians have been to the polls to elect the 
entire chamber of deputies, one-third of the senate, the 
governorships of 11 of the 20 states and all the state and 
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municipal assemblies. In most cases, voters had no clear 
choice between the parties ; right-wing and centre candidates 
were often allied with the left or even with the outlawed 
communist party. Vote counting in Brazil is a complicated 
and lengthy business, but early results show that there 
was a swing to the right and that the communist- 
supported left had considerably less success than they had 
bargained for. 


The final result of the elections may be that, although 
President Kubitschek retains the support of congress and 
the majority of state governors, he may have to govern with 
a new coalition of his own Social Democratic party and the 
right-wing National Democrats. Formerly the president 
chose several of his ministers from the Labour party—which 
still thrives on little but the legend of its founder, Dr Vargas 
—but now this party has lost ground everywhere except in 
the south. A new alliance of moderate rather than extreme 
nationalists might eventually engender a more favourable 
atmosphere for the entry of foreign oil companies, possibly 
on the same basis as that adopted in Argentina. 


The Brazilian party system and the contortions of party 
members are often baffling. Many candidates, if their 
party’s line turns out to be unpopular, are quick to ally 
themselves with another group. This political opportunism 
explains some of the improbable vote-seeking alliances. In 
the south, the Labour party is allied with the communists, 
who are in the peculiar position of being outlawed yet 
allowed to campaign openly under their popular leader, 
Sr Luis Carlos Prestes. But in the northern state of 
Pernambuco, the right-wing National Democratic candidate 
for governor was also backed by the communists. Thus 
these elections have confused, rather than clarified; the 
prospects for the presidential election due in 1960. 
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THE PROBLEM OF REFORM 


Now, unfortunately, it is impossible to separate these two 
q functions—the purely representative, and the politically 

authoritative. Every class which gets the electoral right 
at all, exercises in equal degree both these functions—sends 
representatives at once to speak its wants, and to vote its wishes. 
It is impossible, and we do not know that it would be desirable, 
to divide in any way the power to state and press political wants 
and grievances, from the power to elect the means for remedying 
them. But for this very reason it is obvious that electoral 
influence, which might be equal for all classes as far as the right 
of political statement and legislative hearing goes, should vary 
very widely with different classes in consideration of that re- 
sponsible power to move the Legislature which electoral in- 
fluence gives. Vast numbers add indefinitely to the importance 
of a class, to the necessity for giving it a fair hearing and providing 
it with the means of clearly stating its wants—but numbers add 
nothing at all to the wisdom of a class, to its power of indicating 
the true remedy for political evils, to the real weight it ought to 
have in the decisions of the Legislature. It is surely an obvious 
thing that political importance is one thing, and political com- 
petence another. Electoral power ought to vary in some measure 
with the former, but in greater measure with the latter, and the 
problem really before us is how to give a representation to the 
unrepresented classes, in such a way that, while we give a fair 
and frank welcome to the spokesmen of the lower classes in the 
House of Commons, they shall have a power there proportionate 
to their relative education and deliberative weight in the 
community, rather than to the numbers they represent. 
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LETTERS 








Home Ownership 


Sir—I read with interest, in the issue 
of The Economist dated September 13th, 
your article on the proposal whereby it 
should be possible to grant 100 per cent 
mortgages to certain classes of owner- 


occupiers. 

Unfortunately, having set out the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposal, you tend to decry it. Your 


criticism is, in my opinion, ill-founded. 
Surely the first question to ask ourselves 
is as to whether it is for the common 
good, and if it is, then to apply our 
minds to the possibility of bringing this 
policy to fruition. Can there be any 
question that if it is possible to remove 
from the council housing lists some 
thousands of applicants and give them 
an opportunity of owning their own 
houses, and do this at no cost to the rate- 
payer or the Exchequer, we should bend 
all our efforts to make this possible ? 

Your criticism seems to concentrate 
on two main points. First of all, you 
contend that, if the proposal was suc- 
cessful, it would result in such a demand 
for houses that the price of building 
would increase, and here I must com- 
pletely disagree with you. 

In those .gay and happy days when 
some years ago a Conservative confer- 
ence passed a resolution recommending 
an increase in allocation of building from 
200,000 to 300,000 houses a year (and 
this resolution was implemented), great 
care was taken by the Ministry of 
Housing in order that the increase in the 
number of houses built should not mean 
a substantial increase in the cost of such 
houses. The position was, and is, that 
so far as local authorities are concerned, 
the specifications and prices of buildings 
are in every case checked by the officials 
of the Ministry, and unless the houses 
are built to the required standard and at 
the required price, the authority is not 
allowed to proceed. 

The proposal which, with others, I 
have ventilated for the I00 per cent 
mortgages is based on exactly the ground 
that, where the government guarantees 
the mortgages, a similar procedure should 
be carried ut, and that the loans should 
be made available only on the basis that 
the cost of building has been approved 
by the very officials who at the moment 
act as such efficient watch-dogs for the 
local authorities. 

There is a further point to bear in 
mind. If the proposal were adopted it 
would not necessarily mean more than 
300,000 houses a year (I think that this 
is about the maximum that the building 
industry can build), but it would mean 
that the trend would be away from 
building by local authorities towards 
houses built by private enterprise and 
subject to the 100 per cent loans. The 
picture would then be that somewhere 
between two-thirds of the houses each 
year would be built under these pro- 
visions, and a third or less by local 
authorities. 


There is just one other point. You 
comment that it is important for a pur- 
chaser to have a stake in his property. 
The Alliance Building Society, of which 
I am the managing director, was one of 
those in the years between the wars 
which pioneered what was known as the 
builders’ pool scheme Up to that time 
it had always been thought wise for the 
purchaser to have a stake of 25 to 35 
per cent in the purchase of his house. 
The Alliance Building Society pioneered 
proposals whereby purchasers were 
enabled to buy with the modest deposit 
of £25, including all expenses. At that 
time we were criticised on the very 
grounds set out in your article. Those 
whose ideas were hallowed by tradition 
thought it was entirely wrong that pur- 
chasers should find this minimum 
deposit, yet our experience and that of 
other building societies has proved how 
mistaken our critics were. 

Once a family moves into their house 
the wife does the curtains, the husband 
the garden, etc., and it becomes their 
home. They will not default if they can 
possibly help it, and over these many 
years the experience of building societies 
has been that where a purchaser is in 
occupation he will do anything he can 
to retain his home, and this would be 
true whether the deposit was £25 or 
even £1. 

I am convinced that if these proposals 
can eventually be implemented we can 
take a step forward which will make a 
tremendous difference in the problem of 
housing in our country. The building 
societies have the organisation and the 
know-how ; that knowledge, coupled 
with the finance made available by the 
national Exchequer and with the safe- 
guards I have enumerated, would mean 
that tens of thousands would enjoy the 
advantage of home ownership.—Yours 
faithfully, Lewis C. CoHEN 
Brighton 


Cyprus 
Sir—Referring to your recent articles 
on the situation in Cyprus (I especially 
refer to those of your issues of August 
16th and 23rd) I have the impression 
that certain outstanding facts not 
referred to probably escape many of 
your readers who may not be conversant 
with the conditions prevailing there. 

Among these are that the bulk of the 
population has been entirely Greek in 
language, religion and culture from time 
immemorial, that the present population 
is over 80 per cent Greek, less than 18 
per cent Turkish (the balance consisting 
of British, Armenians, Israelis, etc.), that 
there was not a single Turk in the island 
before the fall of the Byzantine empire, 
and last, and not least, that by the Treaty 
of Lausanne, signed inter alia by Great 
Britain, Turkey and Greece, Turkey 
specifically relinquished all interest in 
the island of Cyprus. This fact appears 
to have been entirely overlooked during 
recent events. 
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I might mention that in Western 
Thrace and in Rhodes (ceded respec- 
tively to Greece after World Wars I and 
II) the Turks live entirely free and 
peacefully, which differs from _ the 
horrors perpetrated on the Greek popu- 
lation of Constantinople only two years 
ago.—Yours faithfully, |N.G. Paspati 
‘Athens 


The Falling Rate of Profit 


S1R—May I ask you to correct a serious 
misrepresentation and distortion in the 
review of my book, “The Falling Rate 
of Profit,’ which appeared in your issue 
for August 9, 1958? Your reviewer 
makes me out to support the alleged 
Marxist theory of the secular impover- 
ishment of the masses. He writes, “ The 
quality of his [my] conclusion may be 
judged by his explanation of how ‘the 
50 million motor-cars cluttering the 
American highways’ not ‘all driven by 
capitalists’ are consistent with the law 
of increasing impoverishment.” 

This is an assertion utterly at variance 
with my position on this question. Not 
only was I at pains to show (pp. 145-51) 
that the “law” of secular impoverish- 
ment could not be attributed to Marx, 
but I was also very specific in denying 
the possibility of the emergence of such 
a tendency. The first paragraph on 
page 152 of my book reads: 

To argue for a theory of the secular 
impoverishment of the working class is 
to deny the increased productivity and 
the technological advances which permit 
increased output per man-hour and a 
consequent increase in hourly wages. And 
it would deny the undoubted advances 
made by labour in this respect through 
the growing power of the trade union. 
Secular impoverishment would mean not 
only that labour got none of this 
increased output per man-hour, but also 
that it got less because of it. And it 
would mean that the growth of capitalism 
has taken place without an increase in 
mass consumption. 


—Yours faithfully, 


JosEPH M. GILLMAN 
New York 


Housing Coloured People 


S1ir—The recent racial disturbances have 
made widely known the terrible social 
and physical conditions that exist in some 
parts of London. It should be empha- 
sised that people of all races are living 
in such conditions that there are many 
whole families that have the use of only 
one room for all purposes. 

This association has been formed to 
provide reasonable housing facilities for 
coloured people and their families who 
otherwise would have no hope of obtain- 
ing such accommodation. We are now 
buying our first house, which will be 
converted into five self-contained flats. 
It is our policy to ensure that there is 
no overcrowding and to help to disperse 
coloured people so that no all-coloured 
districts will grow up. If this work can 
be developed sufficiently it can be a very 
positive cure for some of the causes of 
racial tension. 

We urgently require donations or 
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loans, either short-term or long-term, 
which should be sent to our Hon. Secre- 
tary at University House, Victoria Park 
Square, E.2.—Yours faithfully, 
James E. MacCotr 
JEAN GRAHAM HALL 
Mrs Epric CoNNOR 
JOHN PETERSEN 
Metropolitan Coloured People’s Housing 
Association Ltd., W1 


Apprenticeship 


Sir—Your article “Tomorrow’s Tech- 
nicians ” raised some interesting points. 
I heartily agreed that the lack of co- 
ordination between college and work 
wastes the students’ time. 

While many firms would give an 
employee unpaid time off to attend col- 
lege, the drop in money and the expenses 
incurred are often too expensive. If it 
could be arranged that bona fide 
students were allowed to claim books, 
fees and even necessarily incurred trave]- 
ling expenses I am sure many more 
people would undergo training. After 
all some big firms pay these expenses 
and regard them as working expenses.— 
Yours faithfully, J. A. THOMSON 
Essex 


Britain’s Religions 


Sirn—The estimate in your recent article 
“How Many in the Pew?” of 3 million 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain over 
15 years of age was perhaps derived from 
the results of the February 1957 Gallup 
Poll and conducted for the News 
Chronicle ; but 3 million is only 8 per 
cent of the population instead of 9 per 
cent as shown in the survey results. I 
say “ perhaps derived ” because you say 
the figures are “ based mainly on polls,” 
but I should be glad to know precisely 
what this means and how the figures 
were arrived at. The summed result of 
four Gallup Polls in the early postwar 
years suggested that 11 per cent of the 
population of Great Britain age 21 and 
over described themselves as Roman 
Catholic. Since the sample for the 
February 1957 poll was 2,250, the 
margin of error for a 9 per cent result 
was at least + 1.5 per cent. If we take 
it as plus, then the resultant figure comes 
very near to that obtained from the four 
combined surveys. This accords closely 
with the Newman Demographic Survey’s 
estimates of baptised Catholic popula- 
tion (of England and Wales) at the 1951 
Census date. 

Does anyone seriously believe, despite 
all this evidence, that in the last decade 
the Catholic adult population of Great 
Britain has declined from II per cent 
to 9 per cent, let alone 8 per cent, of 
the total ; or, in other words, that there 
has been a loss in ten years of between 
one-fifth and one-quarter of the Catholic 
population of this country? If there 
should be any doubt in your readers’ 
minds, may I add that the Gallup Poll 
in May of this year found that 12 per 
cent of those interviewed said that they 
were Catholics.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY SPENCER 
Newman Demographic Survey 
London, W.1 
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Socialist Manifesto 


“Conviction” 


Edited by Norman MacKenzie. 
MacGibbon and Kee, 237 pages. 18s. 


** (NONVICTION ” carries a message that 

should be welcome on both sides 
of the political fence. It demonstrates, 
as Official party statements have long 
ceased to do, that the spirit of generous 
radicalism and human solidarity which 
was once the heart of the socialist move- 
ment is still alive and capable of acting 
as an organising principle. Any non- 
socialist who doubts whether _ this 
demonstration is anything to rejoice over 
should ask himself whether he would 
rather welcome a one-party system ; for 
no party can survive indefinitely when it 
is dead at the roots, however formidable 
its pressure-group support. 

There are twelve contributors, all 
young or youngish, all dissatisfied 
(though not “angry ”) and all hopeful. 
Mr Norman MacKenzie provides the 
initial essay on “ The Stalemate State,” 
which, with its rather hollow rhetoric, 
is the least good thing in the book, but 
which does set out a genuine array of 
problems. “The contrast between our 
daily life and the possibilities that head- 
long scientific advance has created, the 
relationship between planning and 
human behaviour, the sociology of giant 
enterprises, the attitude of managerial 
élites, the conflict between the desire to 
consume and the need to invest, the 
complex relation between social welfare 
and our concepts of morality and 
liberty... .” These are real questions, 
fit subjects for the perennial debate 
between solidarity and individualism, 
between comradeship and hierarchy or 
“ degree,” between piety and radicalism ; 
and it is with them—or some of them— 
that the remaining essays are concerned. 

Mr Peter Shore writes of the new 
managerial élite, which he sees (much as 
Djilas sees its Communist counterpart) 
evolving into a self-perpetuating privi- 
leged group, only nominally open and 
only nominally subject to the levelling 
influences of taxation. While worrying 
less than Mr Shore about the purely 
material “privilege” enjoyed by this 
élite, one may recognise the dangers of 
a new nepotism, attaching, indeed, all 
the more importance to those dangers 
the more keenly one appreciates the need 
for getting top-flight ability into top 
places. Mr Abel-Smith uses some very 
odd arguments to demonstrate that the 
middle classes nobble the lion’s share of 
the welfare services, while bearing an 
unfairly small share of the fiscal burden 
which they impose; but when, with 
sledgehammer simplicity, he asks his 
readers to look at the mental hospitals, 
the primary schools, the ex-workhouse 
old people’s homes, and imagine them- 
selves or their relatives having to rely 


on them, he does something to justify 
his conclusion that “ if the British people 
knew the truth about the social services, 
they would pay the bill.” Mr Raymond 
Williams, Mr Richard Hoggart and Mr 
Peter Townsend—two dons and a 
sociologist—speak up for the grass-roots; 
for people who are untidily and idio- 
syncratically people, not statistical units, 
for working-class culture, family and 
neighbourhood patterns. They com- 
mand respect because they speak of 
what they intimately know. The con- 
trast between these three essays and the 
Wellsian sweep—at once stimulating and 
exasperating—of Mr Nigel Calder’s 
manifesto from the laboratories could 
hardly be more marked. Mr Hugh 
Thomas contributes an entertaining but 
dispensable bit of Foreign Office auto- 
biography. Really, Mr Laurence Durrell 
does this sort of thing better. Mr Peter 
Marris, in an essay whose autobiographi- 
cal element is of very different value, 
is shrewd about the psychology of sub- 
ject peoples. Mr Mervyn Jones, con- 
sidering pacifism and violence in general 
and the H-bomb in particular, marches 
admirably up to the crux and then bolts, 
apparently unaware that he has done so. 
Mr Paul Johnson disarms criticism by 
admitting that no one would touch his 
programme (a clean sweep of all tradi- 
tional, prestige-imparting institutions 
from the monarchy down) with a barge- 
pole ; and Miss Iris Murdoch, in a final 
essay which raises the book to a different 
and esoteric intellectual plane, pleads 
for a revival of political philosophy. 


“Conviction” has its less attractive 
aspects. There is a lot of wild swiping 
at a shadowy “ Establishment” (whose 
striped trousers have replaced the 
capitalist’s top hat as a target) and at 
that “middle class” which Low used 
to symbolise by a po-faced woman in a 
big fur coat. These are blind spots. No 
one faces the contradiction, highlighted 
by M. de Jouvenel ten years ago, 
between modern society’s ever-growing 
need for a professional élite and the 
levelling policies whose effect is to deny 
that élite the necessary conditions in 
which its work can be done. No one 
asks—Mr Abel-Smith comes nearest— 
whether it is possible so to enlist the 
imaginations of ordinarily short-sighted 
and egotistical people of all classes that 
the “burden” of communal services 
shall become, like the “burden” of 
the weekly hire purchase or the 
term’s school bills, an incentive and 
not a deterrent to effort. Several 
items in Mr Norman MacKenzie’s 
agenda are left undiscussed. The 
whole book is open to the easy criticism 
that it outlines and justifies aims without 
explaining by what means, or estimating 
at what cost, they could be attained. But 
this balance of effort and interest is 
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obviously deliberate ; it was a reformula- 
tion of aims, not one more tidying-up 
operation on means, which was needed ; 
and it remains true that this is the most 
stimulating, heartening and intelligent 
manifesto to come from the Left for a 
very long time indeed. 


Canadians from Coast 
to Coast 


Canada Tomorrow’s Giant 


By Bruce Hutchison. 
Constable. 332 pages. 27s. 6d. 


“PI HE sovereign question of Canadian 
T life has always been whether any- 
thing lay here to be found, any separate 
and valid quality of our own, any 
indigenous substance to justify a nation.” 
To find the answer Bruce Hutchison, 
one of Canada’s most knowledgeable 
and perceptive journalists, with several 
notable books already to his credit, has 
twice travelled from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, meeting, watching and listening 
to “ the little, unknown people, of whom 
the great names, the great towns, the 
day’s news, and all the known things are 
merely the shadow and reverberation.” 
Fifteen years ago he reported the find- 
ings of his first cross-Canada journey in 
an admirable book “The Unknown 
Dominion.” His second journey, re- 
corded in this new book, revealed a 
Canada changed and matured by war 
and postwar expansion and now, beyond 
doubt, a nation. Earlier, “the foreigner 
might predict and the Canadian admit 
10 himself that a nation, or the semblance 
of a nation strung in shreds and clusters 
along the four thousand miles of empti- 
ness, could not permanently resist the 
magnetism of its mighty neighbour” ; 
but within the last ten years Canada has 
become “a nation in mind, as it was 
long a nation by constitution, .. . its 
inhabitants a distinct and distinguish- 
able race.” 

The evidence marshaJled here makes 
lively reading. It is set forth not in 
statistics and averages, generalities and 
abstractions, Gallup poll results or pro- 
nouncements by “top people,’ but in 
concrete human terms. Characteristic 
individuals, significant episodes, reveal- 
ing comments and attitudes among 
everyday Canadians. are the materials, 
shrewdly observed and vividly described, 
used in analysing the essential quality of 
the Canadian character at mid-century. 
The sketches of such fabulous Canadians 
as Twelve-Foot Davis and Mrs Hughena 
McCorquodale should finally dispel 
the notion that Canadians are a dull, 
humdrum lot. Individual characters 
come to life against a background of 
fantastic scenery and of living tradition, 
making clear the powerful and inescap- 
able impact on Canadians of geography, 
history and changing technology, 
although, surprisingly, the full signifi- 
cance of the St. Lawrence system as the 
axis of Canadian nationhood is not made 
clear. 

There are some _ shortcomings, in- 
evitably, in a book as ambitious as this. 
Disproportionately little attention is 


given to the towns and town dwellers 
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of Canada’s new urban age—though in- 
deed it might be argued that it is not 
in them that the key to Canada’s identity 
is to be found. Nostalgia for the old 
days and old ways perhaps occasionally 
obscures the significance of the new. 
The lively text deserves livelier illustra- 
tions and needs a good comprehensive 
map of Canada. The title is misleading. 
The book’s concern is not Canada’s 
future greatness, but its people’s present 
quality and character. This it portrays 
in aj] its rich diversity with appreciation 
and discernment. 


Dearest Fanny 


Nelson’s Letters to His Wife 


Edited by G. P. B. Naish. 
Routledge, with Navy Records Society. 
630 pages. 42s. 


oo volume is the most important 
collection of documents about 
Nelson to appear since the seven 
volumes of his letters and dispatches 
were printed a hundred years ago. 
Those volumes have been the mine from 
which innumerable biographies have 
been quarried ; since the present volume 
corrects the text of many letters there 
printed, as well as containing a great 
deal of new material, it must be regarded 
as essentially an eighth volume in the 
series for all students of Nelson’s life. 
The book has been published to cele- 
brate the bicentenary of his birth and 
it is issued in conjunction with the Navy 
Records Society, which has done so 


much to make available the unprinted. 


sources of naval history and biography. 
This, the hundredth volume, is a 
fitting tribute to England’s greatest sea- 
man, scrupulously edited and introduced 
by lengthy forewords which constitute 
an excellent biography of Nelson’s early 
life. Even if some of the supplementary 
documents are dull, and the chapter 


headings whimsical, as a record of 
Nelson’s early life and a_ belated 
rehabilitation of his wife the book is 
indispensable. 


To judge from the portrait of Fanny 
in the book, she was not at all the 
person that biographers, bemused by 
Emma’s charms, have made her out to 
be. The dutiful wife of a genius always 
gets a bad press. Poor Fanny was secure 
in her husband’s affections until fame 
and Emma turned his head. The fatuous 
vanity of a man who did not blush to 
quote an additional verse to the National 
Anthem beginning “Join we_ great 
Nelson’s name” was something that 
Fanny could not swallow. Mr Naish 
suggests that the reasons for the failure 
of the marriage were not only Nelson’s 
infatuation for Emma (and the birth of 
Horatia),: but his dissatisfaction with his 
stepson, Josiah, on whom his wife doted, 
and her failure to appreciate as warmly 
as he wished his services to his country. 
Emma knew just how to flatter his 
vanity and nourish his genius. But, as 
even his stern old patron St. Vincent 
said, “it is hard to condemn and use ill 
a hero, as he is in his own element, for 
being foolish about a woman who has art 
enough to make fools of many wiser 
than an admiral.” 
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A New Prospect of Economics 


Edited by G. L. S. Shackle. 
Liverpool University Press. 498 pages. 
30s 


HIS “ introductory textbook ” 

genuinely is a novelty. Its aim is 
to combine the advantages of a multiple 
approach to the subject—such as a 
student gets by following complementary 
lecture courses, or a reader by perusing 
such a series as the Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks—with those of the single, 
comprehensive work conceived and 
executed by one mind. The multiple 
approach gives stereoscopic depth and a 
suggestive and stimulating variety of 
emphasis ; the single. textbook’s advan- 
tage is in architectural unity, in the close 
and organic coherence between all its 
parts. The converse demerits are the 
lack of cross-reference, explicit or 
implicit, in the series, together with, 
possibly, gaps and contradictions ; and 
in the comprehensive work a deceptive 
and sometimes sterilising impression of 
tidy completeness. 

“A New Prospect of Economics” is 
the joint work of ten authors, members 
of the staff of the Department of 
Economics in the University of Liver- 
pool, and is designed to carry students 
through their first two years. As the 
preface points out, it is “in no sense a 
symposium ” ; neither, however, is it a 
series of monographs bound up together. 
The editor and originator of the scheme, 
Professor Shackle, designed the shape 
and proportions of the book and wrote 
its short introductory section on the 
economist’s scope, methods and tools. 
The contributors appear to have worked 
—it is a real pity that no account is given 
of their procedure—like highly enter- 
prising but co-operative participants in 
a federal agreement, with Professor F. E. 
Hyde acting as their chairman. The 
result is a remarkable success: in 
achieving the advantages, while avoiding 
the disadvantages, of multiple author- 
ship. The level of difficulty is not quite 
uniform (value theory is noticeably stiffer 
than monetary theory, for instance) and 
differences of _ style occasionally 
administer a jolt; but the combination 
of the wide-angled, stereoscopic view 
with internal coherence has been 
triumphantly pulled off. 

The layout of the book is as novel 
as its method of production. The intro- 
ductory, scope-and-method delineation 
of the economist’s field is followed— 
excellent idea—by a _ chapter of 
elementary mathematics. ‘The authors 
then get down to business with that 
abstract theory of, value and distribution 
which supplies “a logical frame of 
reference for the whole discipline.” 
There follow two chapters on economic 
growth, still at a highly theoretical level 
but achieving the essential transition 
from the static to the dynamic view ; 
and two chapters on monetary theory 
and organisation, which lead up, at 


‘roughly the mid-point of the book, to 


the exposition of Keynesian employment 
theory. From this there follows 
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naturally an explanation of social 
accounting. Having thus achieved (to 
quote Professor Shackle) a “spreading 
view,” the reader is equipped, first, to 
study market forces from a different 
angle, that of imperfect competition and 
the behaviour of real-life entrepreneurs 
confronting real-life problems ; next, to 
drop the closed-economy assumption 
and face the complications of inter- 
national trade. Lastly, a chapter on 
welfare theory leads up to the economic 
role of government; a useful guide to 
statistical sources is provided ; and the 
book ends with a historian’s evaluation 
of the place of economics in “ the great 
body of human knowledge.” 

Here, evidently, is a wide departure 
from the usual construction, whether 
old-style (beginning with consumer 
behaviour) or new-style (beginning with 
income flows). Is it too wide, likely to 

handicap the book among its numerous, 


more conventional, and, in some in- 
stances anyway, highly competent 
rivals ? Possibly. But if it does not 


make its mark outside, as well as inside, 
Liverpool University, its failure will 
reflect discredit on the intelligence and 
adaptability of students and _ teachers 
alike. 


Out of Date Realities 


Algeria: The Realities 


By Germaine Tillion. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode., 
Ios. 6d. 


93 pages. 


HIS little book makes two effective 

points. But the social and economic 
“realities” that Mlle. Tillion encoun- 
tered in Algeria when she wrote it two 
years ago have now been overshadowed 
by the greater “reality” of a persistent 
and determined independence - move- 
ment. No amount of French economic 
aid is going to stop the National Libera- 
tion Front from fighting to expel French 
rule ; and if France leaves Algeria it is 
not to be expected (from General de 
Gaulle’s own remarks on colonial policy) 
that French assistance will be continued 
at even its present level. 

Mile. Tillion emphasises first what she 
calls Algeria’s growing “ pauperisation ” 
through prolonged contact with the 
advanced French industrial community. 
This is not merely the effect of European 
medicine, although it has meant a soar- 
ing Moslem birth-rate. (Among some 
tribes, she relates, penicillin is called 
“the drug that brings children.”) Mlle. 
Tillion goes much further. Surveying 
the utter breakdown of the old Algerian 
social complex, she says: “One finds 
oneself asking whether, when the poverty 
and the ignorance of a people drop below 
a certain level, investments do not add 
to its impoverishment.” 

But, against this, there is Algeria’s 
palpable economic dependence on 
France. It means French subsidies for 
such schools and hospitals as there are 
(and some are very fine); it means a 


guaranteed French market for Algerian 
products (which would never sell any- 
where else) ; it even means French pay 
packets for the 400,000 Algerians who 
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work in France and send home postal 
orders to keep their families alive and (by 
Algerian standards) in modest prosperity. 

This second point is clearly welcome 
to Algeria’s advocates of integration, 
although it is by no means Mlle. Tillion’s 
own conclusion, For her it is unthink- 
able, in Algeria’s own interests, that it 
should ever be cut off from the French 
economy. But she knows the growing 
strength of nationalism, even if at the 
time she wrote this book in 1956 the 
revolt had not reached the political stage 
at which a “ government in exile ” could 
be formed. Now it is getting late for 
compromises. This is a capital study of 
Algeria’s inner tragedy, but events seem 
now to overtaken its purpose, and the 
solution it propounds. 


Prices and Property 


The Economics of Real Property 


By Ralph Turvey. 
Allen and Unwin. 150 pages. 16s. 
M® TURVEY covers his chosen ground 

—“the working of the price 
mechanism in the property market ”— 
with great clarity, without wasting words 
and without making the text uninterest- 
ing at any point. 

He assumes a knowledge of elementary 
economics in the reader, and in his first, 
introductory, chapter he explains the 
more elementary terms used in property 
matters—freehold and leasehold tenure 
and the like. Most of the book is con- 
cerned with urban properties. Mr Turvey 
considers shop rents in some detail and 
covers housing rents and rent control. 
But in his discussion of office rents his 
examples are drawn from the evidence 
given before the 1920 select committee of 
the House of Commons on business 
premises, and he omits any consideration 
of the rents of industrial and warehouse 
properties (and the interesting differ- 
ences between them). On the other hand 
he devotes a chapter each to the pattern 
of urban property values and to farm 
rents. There is a comparatively short 
chapter on rates, but Income Tax 
Schedule A, and the concessions made 
to agricultural and industrial premises as 
regards both income tax and death 
duties, are hardly touched on in the 
book. Mr Turvey emphasises, however, 
that his book does not claim to be more 
than an introduction to the subject—that 
his object is to show the role of analysis 
and that, in consequence, there is but 
little descriptive material merely relating 
to current English land problems. The 
rating of site values, a form of property 
tax not yet imposed in Britain, although 
suggested from time to time, is discussed 
at some length. 

In his last chapter, Mr Turvey deals 
with compensation and betterment, the 
latter term being used to include re- 
coupment; set-off is, however, not 
mentioned. Unfortunately, in consider- 
ing betterment in general, Mr Turvey 
quotes examples and figures relating to 
transactions occurring at the end of the 
last century. He does, however, set out 
the provisions of the Town and Country 
Planning Acts of 1947 and 1954 in detail, 
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although the reader will have some diffi- 
culty in following the arguments if he 
has only a small knowledge of the matters 
discussed. 

In the preface, Mr Turvey expresses 
the hope that his book will provide a 
stimulus to economists and to those 
engaged in estate management, whose 
attention will undoubtedly be attracted 
to this book. Many of the matters which 
he introduces are the province of the 
valuer; if Mr Turvey explores the 
subject further (and it is to be hoped that 
he will) he would probably do well to 
collaborate with a valuer. He might have 
done so to advantage in writing this 
book: at least this should have resulted 
in all the examples with which he illus- 
trates his arguments being up to date, 
which would have made his book even 
more interesting, certainly to those 
engaged in estate management in Britain. 


The Theory of the Firm 


Towards a More General Theory 
of Value 


By Edward Hastings Chamberlin. 
Oxford University Press. 326 pages. 403. 


ROFESSOR CHAMBERLIN published 

“The Theory of Monopolistic Com- 
petition ” in 1933 and in the twenty-five 
years since that date his energies have 
been concentrated on a single activity: 
the nurturing of his brain-child and its 
defence against all comers. Unfor- 
tunately, not only has Professor Cham- 
berlin’s intellect been absorbed in this 
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occupation—the “ Theory ” is now in its 
seventh edition—but his emotions have 
become heavily engaged as well. In face 
of the critics of the usefulness of his 
analysis he becomes angry and vitupera- 
tive, while if anyone carelessly confuses 
his theory with Mrs Joan Robinson’s 
“imperfect competition” he gets plain- 
tive and upset. 

Is everyone so unfair to Professor 
Chamberlin? The complaint against 
misrepresentation can most easily be dis- 
posed of. It is true that, when the 
Chamberlin and Robinson books first 
appeared within a year of each other, 
they were straightway bracketed together 
in the newer “theory of the firm.” It 
is true that the common element between 
them, the falling demand curve, was 
most readily seized upon, because it was 
the most obvious amendment to tradi- 
tional analysis which both of them re- 
quired. It is true that notions of 
“exploitation” in Mrs Robinson’s work, 
with their welfare implications, got car- 
ried over to the innocent Professor 
Chamberlin. But that was all twenty 
and more years ago. Welfare economics 
has been undermined at much deeper 
levels since then. And today, whatever 
phrase economists may use to describe 
the rea] life competition between firms 
(they are notoriously perverse about 
labels), it is Professor Chamberlin’s 
classification, with its emphasis on non- 
price competition, product differentiation 
and advertising, that dominates the 
scene. 

Thus far, the battles which Professor 
Chamberlin goes on fighting have already 
been won. What of his grievances 
against his critics? Studying this col- 
lection of published and hitherto unpub- 
lished essays, one cannot but conclude 
that much of the trouble derives from a 
misunderstanding of his achievement on 
Professor Chamberlin’s own part. To 
take the new, first essay, which gives this 
book its title. Therein Professor Cham- 
berlin provides an admirable summary 
of the requirements of a modern theory 
of firms and markets. It should embrace 
monopoly, competition and all combina- 
tions of the two; it should allow for 
the heterogeneity of products ; it should 
cover any number of firms ranging from 
one and the few (oligopoly) to the many ; 
it shouJd include provision for adver- 
tising and selling as well as for pro- 
duction; it should treat the product 
itself as a variable ; and it should take 
cognisance of other possible policy 
objectives besides profit maximisation. 
The list makes a very sound agenda for 
value theorists, but unfortunately this is 
not Professor Chamberlin’s line. For 
him, it. is a list of claims for “the 
theory” of monopolistic competition. 
Here, then, is where the trouble starts. 
Professor Chamberlin has, of course, 
done much valuable work towards laying 
bare the complexity of elements in the 
competitive scene and in classifying 
them. Furthermore, he and others have 
worked out a few of the behaviour pat- 
terns that result, though mostly in static 
terms. But it is all only a beginning. 

The immediate test of Professor 
Chamberlin’s theory, therefore, is its 
present usefulness. The “Chicago 
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school,” who especially arouse his ire, 
argue that it cannot be useful ; it cannot 
offer any tools of analysis and it is, 
therefore, essentially sterile. One hopes 
that this is going too far. Anyone seek- 
ink to analyse market situations and the 
behaviour of firms in this day and age 
certainly ought to allow for all the 
variables which Professor Chamberlin 
has assembled and listed. The fact re- 
mains that, in the present state of 
monopolistic competition theory, the 
analyst cannct do more for most of them 
than try to make allowances. 


The Peerage in Politics 


The House of Lords in the Age 
of Reform, 1784-1837 


By A. S. Turberville. 
Faber. 519 pages. 50s. 


7 he died in 1945, Professor 
Turberville was working on a 
study of the House of Lords in the 
nineteenth century designed to round 
off a trilogy beginning with William III. 
Most of this sequel to his earlier 
volumes was apparently complete, 
though it seems that the draft still needed 
attention, being uneven and sometimes 
repetitive. From what he calls, rather 
oddly, “an extensive torso,” Mr R. J. 
White has tried to produce a living body 
by tampering here and there with the 
circulation, often aJtering the projected 
placing of the limbs, and indulging in a 
little amputation. The result is not very 
satisfactory. 

Turberville was judicious and well- 
informed, a Whiggish historian of the 
old school. Robust if respectful in his 
attitude to the aristocracy, he had a 
vigorous style, a gift for narrative, and 
an eye for the telling anecdote. His 
sources were mainly Hansard and the 
memoirs of great men; his picture of 
class relations and political conflicts one 
of a Victorian clarity and simplicity. 
Everything he wrote is readable, often 
instructive on points of detail, and rarely 
dul]. Mr White’s justification for his 
drastic re-arrangement of the material 
he had to deal with is a desire to 
emphasise these familiar qualities. He 
has succeeded at the cost of sharply 
exposing Turberville’s limitations. 

Since the fashion for destructive and 
disjointed comment on selected aspects 
of the past began to wane, it is less 
tempting to patronise a man who always 
attempted to tell a coherent story, based 
on what he held to be the relevant and 
ascertainable facts. Here, as usual, the 
story is well told and gracefully embel- 
lished. Nevertheless, this book falls far 
short of the implied promise of its title. 
For the most part, Turberville can only 
offer a superficial, discursive account of 
the period in terms of the House of 
Lords. More serious analysis, never 
pressed very deep, is confined to facets 
of his subject: the House as a court of 
law, for example, or the role of the 
bishops in the struggles over the first 
Reform Act. Whatever their defects, 
these form much the most interesting 
chapters. Yet Mr White, anxious to 
preserve a narrative pattern, broke up 
their intended juxtaposition. Dispersed, 
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they are swallowed up in the smooth 
flow, their effect much diminished. 

This is a survey of the peerage in 
politics in an age of accelerating change 
that raises questions which it hardly 
begins to answer. Occasionally a start 
is made ; but soon we are back with the 
chronological pageant. Turberville’s 
interpretative framework remained un- 
disturbed by the impact of the Namier 
revolution ; he paid little attention to the 
new vistas opened up by the economic 
and social historians. Here again Mr 
White has made matters worse. To add 
in footnotes and bibliography references 
to what has become available since 
Turberville’s death merely underlines a 
failure to digest what was accessible 
during his lifetime. 

For all its vivacity, this posthumous 
work is rather a sad conclusion to a 
career of industrious inquiry. The 
topic is fascinating, important and 
largely untouched. But its treatment 
here must seem outmoded and inade- 
quate to those readers whom Professor 
Turberville had most in mind; while 
Mr White’s well-meaning piety has 
made him an arbitrary editor, magnifying 
the faults of what he had to handle. 
Until the House of Lords in the age of 
reform is properly explored, Turberville 
may remain “indispensable,” as _ his 
publishers claim. He will inform and 
entertain, stimulating curiosity and tell- 
ing good stories ; but the sooner he is 
replaced the better. 


OTHER BOOKS 


SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL. By L. R. Harlan. 
North Carolina University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 290 pages 48s. 


This book deals with the impact of 
northern capital and southern racial preju- 
dice on education in the southern seaboard 
states of America during the first fifteen 
years of this century. 


ANTITRUST AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ABROAD. By K. Brewster, Jr. McGraw- 
Hill. 509 pages. 93s. 


A detailed discussion of the effect of the 
anti-trust laws on the foreign commerce of 
the United States, with suggestions of how 
the situation might be improved. 


Tue BIRMINGHAM PosT YEAR BOOK AND 
Wuo’s WuHo 1958-59. The Birmingham 
Post and Mail Ltd. 975 pages. 25s. 


THE CONCISE OxForRD ATLAS. Oxford 
University Press. 287 pages. 30s. 


INSECT MIGRATION. By C. B. Williams. 
Collins. 235 pages. 30s. 


FISHERIES YEARBOOK AND  DiRECTORY. 
British-Continental Trade Press Lid. 468 
pages. 20s. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF ADVANCED SOCIETIES. 
Edited by Arnold M. Rose. Minnesota 
University Press. London : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 691 pages. 84s. 


THE THEORY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 
Thorstein Veblen. Muller. 224 pages. 4s. 


GUIDE TO THE COALFIELDS 1958. The 
Colliery Guardian. 165 pages. 20s. 


THE COMPANY DIRECTOR : His FUNCTIONS, 
POWERS AND DuTiEs. Third edition. By 
Alfred Read. Jordan and Sons. 210 pages. 
25s. 
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All other 
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Doing Good 
Abroad 


FROM SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


HE belief that American private wealth should play an 

influential part in bettering life in other countries is 

considerably older than the modern idea that govern- 
ment funds should be used in that way. First the religious 
missions, then the relief agencies, both supported by private 
contributions, and finally the charitable foundations sup- 
ported by privately amassed capital, were working in foreign 
lands long before the government’s International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, or the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance programme, were established. But in matters of 
economic aid to countries which have not yet gained the 
needed balance between industry and agriculture, the size 
of public efforts has tended to dwarf the importance of the 
smaller private effort. When help can be. had from the 
public purse in billions of dollars, why bother with the 
effect of thousands ? 

The question is of more than casual interest. It affects 
the public taxpayer and the private giver, touches national 
policy, and is of vital importance to the foreign seeker for 
a helping hand. The quality and scope of the aid which is 
being given by the voluntary agencies, and particularly by 
the big foundations, in the Middle and Far East, in Latin 
America and in Africa suggest that private thousands may 
be given with more care than are public millions, may be 
adapted more easily to the problem in hand, and may even 
be more useful in some ways in solving it, if only because 
private agencies can work with more tact and frankness, and 
under less public pressure, than can governmental ones. 
And, if a private project fails, or is only half successful, its 
participants will not be flayed by congressional inquiry. 

Such answers are highly general and by no means com- 
plete, but some more specific ones have been provided by 
the interesting arrangement by which in certain instances 
the American taxpayer furnishes funds while a private 
agency provides men and experience. The government’s 
International Co-operation Administration, the successor of 
the Marshall Plan and the Mutual Security Administration 
in the field of economic and technical aid abroad, does an 
important part of its work through contracts of this kind 
with commercial or with non-profit agencies. Between 
1951 and 1956 some $223 million worth of private contracts 
were concluded, representing almost half of all technical 
services provided under foreign assistance programmes. 
Of these, nearly 50 per cent went to non-profit organisa- 
tions, the majority of them universities and the rest volun- 
tary service agencies, charitable foundations, labour organi- 
sations and research groups. This contract system is the 
creation of Congress and it reflects the national preference 
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for relying on private effort; it is also a gauge of the 
national confidence in the groups which were working in 
the field of foreign aid before the government entered it, 
and may be there after the government leaves. 

The combination of government funds and private per- 
sons is not an easy one to manage, nor is it easy to decide 
whether any specific project would be better handled by 
direct operation or under contract. Furthermore, the effect 
of government contracts on the working freedom of univer- 
sities and private agencies is far from clear. Nevertheless, 
the best comment on this bridge between private and public 
effort lies in the growing use of the device. By 1956, the 
value of foreign aid services being performed under con- 
tract had become almost twice that of those performed by 
government people ; recently is has been running at the rate 
of about $50 million a year. 

Most of the non-profit organisations whose help is thus 
secured are registered with the government’s advisory com- 
mittee on voluntary foreign aid ; its task is “ to tie together 
the government and private programmes in the field of 
foreign relief and technical assistance, and to work with 
interested agencies and groups.” These include a wide 
range of benevolent, religious, educational and relief organi- 
sations, as well as those specialising in technical assistance. 
Some fifty “voluntary relief agencies,” including the 
Quakers and the Salvation Army, were listed with the 
advisory committee in 1957. And to round out the picture 
of American private aid abroad, one should also note the 
schools, roads and so on being provided, for reasons largely 
of self-interest, by commercial firms, such as the United 
Fruit Company in Central America, the rubber companies 
in Liberia and the oil companies in the Middle East. 


N this complex and inter-related picture leading parts are 
played by a few of the best-known of the big founda- 
tions which have been set up, some of them many years ago, 
as a means of keeping private fortunes intact, and enabling 
corporations to avoid taxation, provided that the money 
is used in the public interest. The foundations which are 
active abroad agree hopefully with Professor Toynbee that 
the twentieth century will be remembered as the time when 
civilised man made the benefits of progress available to the 
whole human race. They have set their faces against 
merely palliative work, and concentrate their efforts on 
digging out the root causes why large parts of the world have 
failed to keep up with the growth of prosperity elsewhere. 
These private organisations aim to speed up evolution in 
the under-developed areas and to help them to achieve 
economic competence as quickly as possible. They believe 
that in these areas the most profitable investments are to 
be made by training minds, not by providing machinery. 
The oldest foundation working in this field is the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, set up in 1901, and 
famous for the discoveries and the public health campaigns 
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that freed the tropics from the terror of malaria and yellow 
fever. The pioneer in the educational field, and one which 
set a philosophic pattern that is still influential, was founded 
by Andrew Carnegie, the steel magnate, in 1903, after he 
had come to believe that “ wealth is a sacred trust.” The 
youngest of the big ones is the Ford Foundation, intending 
simply “ to advance human welfare,” seeing its function as 
that of a catalyst, and aiming in its spending for that magic 
“ multiplier effect” which Keynes celebrated in economics. 
Between these, in point of time, lie two groups of Rocke- 
feller institutions based on oil profits, those founded directly 
by the head of the clan, and the complex created more 
recently, and very differently, by his grandsons. Along 
with these giants go varied if more limited bodies. In the 
foreign field, some trot along contentedly with long-tested 
conventional programmes ; others, stirred by the concepts 
which have developed since the last world war, are doing 
the kind of imaginative exploring which may result in new 
techniques for aid abroad. 

Among the smaller groups, distinguished by a cheerful 
inventiveness in detail, are the Heifer Project, Incorporated, 
which has been shipping livestock since 1944 to 51 coun- 
tries from Albania to Viet Nam, including 10,112 cattle, 
7;:744 goats, half a million chicks and hatching eggs and 
250 packages of honey bees; the “ multiplier effect” is 
achieved by insisting that the first offspring of each con- 
tributed live thing must be given by the recipient to another 
needy farmer. The Asia Foundation, among its other pro- 
jects, collects spare books by the thousand and sends them 
to 1,200 schools and libraries in Asia. The American 
Foundation for the Overseas Blind distributes books in 
braille around the world, and sets up braille printing plants. 
The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund (named after 
the famous suffragette leader whose influence was inter- 
national) was recently asked by the Indian government to 
prepare illustrated primers in civics in Hindu and English 
for the newly literate there. 


1 te dimensions of the aid to foreign lands which comes 

from private sources are by no means inconsiderable, 
even when set against the multi-million dollar programmes 
of public aid. Between 1948 and 1956 the United States 
undertook foreign economic obligations amounting to $21.4 
billion. Its 1957 budget for technical co-operation was 
$126.7 million. In comparison, the Ford Foundation, with 
assets of $2 billion, spent in that year $12.8 million on its 
overseas development programme ; the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, with assets of $640 million, used a third of its 
spendable funds outside the United States (and has done 
sO since 1913) ; the Near East Foundation, with a mixture 
of public and private funds, spends a yearly budget of 
$2 million in the Middle East and Africa. 


In terms of geography, the spending of this money identi- 
fies those areas of the free world which are certainly in 
need and perhaps in trouble. More than half of the ICA 
funds are headed for South Asia and the Far East and 
25 per cent go to the Middle East and Africa, leaving only 
15 per cent for Europe and 6 per cent for Latin America. 
The private foundations tend to be even more selective, 
and to concentrate on specific regions—Rockefeller in Latin 
America, Ford in the Middle East and India and so on— 
setting patterns which they are now beginning to apply 
elsewhere, especially in Africa. Some of these will be 
discussed in later articles. 
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Judicial Restraint 


T a time when the Supreme Court is widely accused 
A of making policy instead of confining itself to apply- 
ing and interpreting the Constitution, the President’s prac- 
tice of choosing new Justices from judges in the lower 
courts deprives the critics of at least one ground for attack. 
Judicial experience may or may not be as important in a 
Justice as broad understanding of issues but, except in the 
case of the Chief Justice, Mr Warren, the President has 
always turned to the judiciary when a vacancy has occurred. 
He did so this week, just as the Court was starting its new 
session, when he picked Judge Potter Stewart, of the Sixth 
Court of Appeals, to succeed Justice Burton ; as both are 
Ohio Republicans, the change alters neither the political nor 
the geographic pattern of the Court. Judge Potter will have 
to be confirmed by Congress when it returns in the new 
year, but the advantage of a recess appointment is that the 
Court will not be short of one active member for most of 
this session ; Justices do not take part in decisions unless 
they have heard the evidence. 

The Court, embattled as it has not been since the days 
when the “ Nine Old Men ” outlawed the New Deal, cannot 
afford not to be at full strength. In the closing days of 
Congress, Southerners and other conservatives came within 
one vote of curbing the Court’s freedom by adopting a 
“ states’ rights ” Bill ; another proposal, which would have 
had the effect of reversing several controversial decisions and 
clipping the Court’s jurisdiction, was driven back by only 
eight votes in the Senate. The question of racial segrega- 
tion provided much of the political steam behind these 
efforts to rebuke and intimidate the Court, although it never 
came to the front in Congress. It also contributed to the 
reproof to the Court administered by the Conference of 
State Chief Justices, but fears that the Court is invading 
other fields reserved to the states also played their part. 
This body voted by 36 to 8 to urge the Justices to exercise 
“ judicial self-restraint”” by not surrendering to the temp- 
tation of reading their own views on what should be done 
into the Constitution. 

The preliminary docket of the Court contains enough 
new cases involving segregation to keep the southern pot 
boiling ; it also includes the controversial dispute between 
the federal and state governments over the ownership of 
offshore oil. Nevertheless, the vigorous defence of the Court 
by the Attorney General may lead the critics to apply a little 
self-restraint themselves. On the other hand, the Court, 
while standing firm where its duty is plain, if unpopular, 
may take some account of criticism when it comes from so 
many sources, some of them disinterested. 


Great Guns in California 


AST week the big shots were brought to the front of the 
L 1958 election campaign, with Vice President Nixon 
shooting from the hip—and using dumdum bullets, in the 
opinion of the Democrats—all across the country and 
President Eisenhower promising to follow after. Mr Nixon’s 
function is to collect funds for the Republicans and to rally 
the party’s workers; Mr Eisenhower’s is to shake the 
Republican rank and file out of what he calls its “ apathy ” 
and to inspire the independent voters. California is the 
first target of both men and both are badly needed there. 
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For this is one of the two most important states in this year’s 
voting—New York is the other ; it is one where the Repub- 
licans are in a minority and cannot win without independent 
support ; it is one where funds are short ; and it is a state 
where the local Republicans seem resigned to defeat. 

This defeatism arises largely from the bitter divisions 
among the Republican contenders. These are the result 
partly of the complicated manceuvres by which Mr Know- 
land, the present Senator, became candidate for the 
Governorship and forced the present Governor, Mr Knight, 
to stand for his Senate seat, and partly of Mr Knowland’s 
stubborn refusal to adapt his conservative principles, par- 
ticularly his support for restrictions on trade unions, to the 
practical necessity of broadening his political appeal. Until 
recently, Mr Knight, who has always had, and still has, 
labour support, has been desperately dissociating himself 
from Mr Knowland and most of the other Republican candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives and state offices have 
also been operating independently. 

Meanwhile, Californian Democrats, traditionally unable 
to agree on anything, are fighting a well-organised and 
united campaign, although there is a suspicion that Mr Pat 
Brown, the gubernatorial candidate, is not doing as much 
as he might for the relatively unknown senatorial candidate, 
Mr Clair Engle. In another reversal of past political pat- 
terns the affable Mr Brown is a middle-of-the roader, who 
emphasises his non-partisan approach to the problems of 
the state. This was the line which used to be taken by the 
Republicans and one which enabled them to dominate 
California; then it was the Democrats who went to 
extremes, although to the left, not the right. 

Nevertheless, there are some who believe that Mr Know- 
land has a chance of winning if he concentrates on the 
economic issues which the Republican leaders in Washington 
have apparently decided are the party’s most telling ammuni- 
tion, now that the recession is over. They argue that, un- 
balanced as are present Budgets, they would be far more 
unbalanced if the Democrats won, with higher taxes as well: 
This argument is particularly applicable to California which 
is faced with a deficit of $200 million next year ; and in 
Washington, Mr Knowland has made a solid reputation for 
himself as a constructive advocate of “ sound fiscal policy.” 


Autos Still Stalled 


HE splendid new “ non-inflationary ” contracts in the 
tae industry, which promise three years-of peace 
and stability, would draw even louder cheers from the com- 
panies if the assembly lines were actually moving again. 
Dealers’ stocks are low and of the “ big three,” which pro- 
duce 95 per cent of all cars, only the Ford Company has 
resumed full production of the new models for which, the 
industry is convinced, buyers are waiting impatiently. The 
Chrysler Corporation is still plagued by local strikes and at 
the General Motors Corporation, the largest producer of all, 
most plants are still shut because a host of local grievances 
were not covered by the general settlement. This gave 
workers at GM the same basic terms as those agreed by 
Ford and Chrysler, amounting, in all, to annual gains of 12 
to 13 cents an hour—the lowest settlement the union has 
accepted since the war. 


Although many gains relate to pensions and benefits and 
do not involve immediate out-of-pocket expenses for the 
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employers, the new models are to cost more, though not 
much more ; the cheapest Chevrolets, for example, will be 
about 2 per cent dearer. The rise is ascribed to the cost of 
materials and that old bugbear “ more car.” For even if 
Detroit believed that the very shiny magnificence of this 
year’s models was their undoing, which it does not, it was 
too late to alter materially the shape of the 1959 models. 
Few of them are yet officially on show—the new Fords make 
their bow on October 17th—but privileged peepers report 
that, although they may have less chrome and cleaner lines, 
the new cars sport more glass, and tend to be roomier, 
longer, lower and wider than ever. None of the big three is 
yet offering a new small car to compete with the imported 
ones, but GM, by dropping its lowest-priced Chevrolet, has 
made room for one, a space into which the successful small 
Rambler of the American Motors Corporation is hoping to 
insinuate itself. 

By October 20th, when GM’s national contract must be 
ratified, all local strikes should be settled. Then the auto- 
mobile companies hope to put their feet on the accelerators 
and roar away. Output in the fourth quarter will have to 
reach almost 1.5 million to bring the year’s production to a 
miserable 4.4 million, the lowest since 1952. Whether 
Detroit will be able to keep up the pace depends on the 
consumer and whether, as many believe, a conspicuously 
bad year is almost automatically followed by a good one. 
Present hopes, both in Detroit and in Washington, which 
looks to the industry to give new impetus to the recovery, 
are for 5,500,000 to 6 million cars to be sold in 1959. 


New Tools for Old 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE makers of capital goods may find that this year’s 
i predinr ve which hit them so hard, had a silver lining. 
For potential new markets for capital equipment were 
uncovered as, in the drive to cut costs, factory managers 
realised that they owned a great many old tools which it 
would be profitable to replace. While nothing approach- 
ing a boom is yet in sight, the production and sale of 
industrial machinery are now expected to turn up in the 
closing months of 1958, and to rise significantly in 1959. 
Even though industry expects to need little additional 
capacity before 1960, its replacement needs may reach 
staggering proportions by then. According to one recent 
study, almost two-thirds of the manufacturing capacity in 
the United States is already old enough for replacement to 
be worth considering. 

This is the key finding in a new survey—the first of its 
kind—released on September 26th by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. According to this survey, less than a 
third of all manufacturing facilities has been installed since 
1950, and only about a half since the end of the last 
world war, even though, to take one example, most of the 
spectacular advances in automation have taken place in the 
last five years. In spite of all the recent expansion of 
capacity very little prewar plant has been retired. While 
age is not a perfect index of obsolescence—some equipment 
designed in the nineteen-thirties is still economic—it is 
good enough to suggest that a huge market exists for modern 
tools to replace old ones, including many installed during 
and just after the war. 

Modern equipment can be highly profitable. Nearly 
20 per cent of the manufacturing companies questioned by 
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McGraw-Hill thought that modernisation of pre-1950 
equipment would pay for itself in less than two years. Over 
two-thirds stated that such expenditures would return their 
cost in five years or less. This reflects engineering estimates 
that a worker will be able to turn out 40 per cent more with 
the machine tools of 1958 and their automatic loading 
devices than with the tools installed to do the same job in 
1948. Even greater savings are made possible by automatic 
control of the flow of materials in plants handling steel, 
chemicals or other bulk materials, by improving quality and 
eliminating waste, as well as by saving labour. 


When manufacturing 
capacity was installed :— Cost of 
Between Between replacing 
Before Dec. 1945 Dec. 1950 all obsolete 
Industry Dec. 1945 and and facilities 
Dec. 1950 Dec. 1957 


(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) $ million 


Iron and Steel......... 47 16 37 2,855 
Non-ferrous Metals .... 47 13 40 1,022 
PRET, sw cwwsien es 4l 21 38 3,224 
Electrical Machinery ... 34 18 48 1,917 
Autos, Lorries, Parts... 42 ll 47 2,204 
Transport Equipment.. 59 9 32 854 
Other Metalworking... 54 17 29 2,351 
ee 30 23 47 3,070 
Paper and Pulp........ 49 17 34 2,655 
NG Oana bisa wet 46 9 45 600 
Stone, Clay and Glass. . 46 20 34 1,840 
Petroleum Refining .... 45 26 29 1,499 
Food and Beverages.... 58 19 23 3,443 
De eee ee 59 i8 23 1,001 
Misc. Manufacturing.... 5l 21 28 6,236 
Ail Manufacturing... 48 19 33 34,771 


Unfortunately, not every company has the money to make 
its factory a technical showplace. But it is still worth 
noting the estimate of how much it would take to make 
all industrial plants as modern as possible. After asking 
a wide sample of companies what it would cost to 
replace outdated facilities with the best new equipment, the 
McGraw-Hill economists put the total bill at $95 billion, 
or nearly $20 billion a year for five years. They also point 
out that continuing technical advances will make many of 
today’s plants obsolete within a few years, so that an 
additional $8 to $10 billion a year may be needed to keep 
up in the race. In other words, it would cost $135 billion 
by 1963 to replace all facilities which are now obsolete and 
to take advantage of new developments. 

Where would all this money, if it could be got, be spent ? 
It seems likely that the replacement of equipment will be 
very rapid in the “growth” industries, such as chemicals, 
petroleum refining and aircraft, where the continuous 
stream of new products and processes virtually compels 
heavy new investments. Almost 60 per cent of the tooling 
in aircraft and other transport equipment plants was 
installed during the war or even earlier and so is unsuited 
to the missile age. Over 70 per cent of the capacity in 
oil refining was built before the high-octane race began. 
And although much of this has been modernised, only a 
minority of plants is using the most advanced processes, 
such as catalytic reforming or fluid coking. Although the 
chemical and electronic industries are evidently the most 
modern today, their estimates of the cost of taking advan- 
tage of new processes are among the highest. 

Metalworking is another field where technology has 
advanced considerably, but the typical metalworking firm 
is small, and is often unable to keep up with the latest 
advances—either for lack of money or of engineering 
knowledge. The census taken this year by the magazine 
American Machinist indicates that nearly two-thirds of 
metalworking equipment was installed more than ten years 
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ago, before automation made its appearance. This automatic 
equipment is complex and expensive. But the companies 
which make it are trying to attract customers by offering 
easier terms for financing and more advice on engineering 
and production problems. 

Probably the greatest needs for modernisation—but 
unfortunately also, those that are least likely to be met— 
exist in depressed industries such as railways, textiles and 
some aspects of mining. A few railways have built 
“ push-button ” goods yards, where the cars are sorted by 
electronic devices which save as much as 75 per cent of 
the labour. There are machines to mine hard rock, without 
blasting, and to sort and load it automatically, although only 
the big mining companies can afford them. Higher speed 
textile looms are on the market, and some chemical com- 
panies are working on ways to convert fibre into cloth by 
a simpler process than weaving. Such technical changes 
would make obsolete many plants in these old industries. 
But the actual expenditures available for new equipment 
are not at all likely to match those in more profitable trades. 

Much of today’s obsolete equipment belongs to quite 
small companies which pose a special problem. The 
Small Business Act of 1958 includes authority for 
the Small Business Administration to finance research 
and educational activities that will help small firms keep up 
with the technical parade. It also authorises the SBA and 
its new offspring, the Small Business Investment Com- 
panies, to make more loans for the expansion and moderni- 
sation of plant and equipment. The new tax law also assists 
small companies to buy new equipment. 

Helpful as these innovations are, they are unlikely to solve 
completely the problem of re-equipping plants owned by 
small firms. But even for industry as a whole, investment 
has a long way to climb before it approaches McGraw-Hill’s 
estimates of an ideal programme of modernisation. How- 
ever, even a beginning would mean a welcome rise from 
the recent low level of capital expenditures. 


Hooping It Up 


NEW YORK 


N its three-month whirl to fame the Hula Hoop has 

become the inevitable accessory of every American child. 
But this light, gayly coloured plastic circle has little but 
shape in common with its respectable forebear which suc- 
cessive generations of more restrained children have bowled 
through Kensington Gardens. While the uses of the hoop 
are many—it can be dived through, jumped through, used 
as a lasso and even, as a last resort, rolled—it is in its 
horizontal activities that it has caught the public fancy. In 
a manner reminiscent of a primitive tribal ritual, the Hula 
Hoop, or its imitators—the Hoop-Zing, the Spin-A-Hoop 
and the Hooper-Dooper—can be made to spin round the 
torso, or arm or leg or neck, by a broad swaying motion 
resembling the hip swinging of a Hawaiian hula dancer. 
Champions vie with each other in claiming astronomical 
achievements—of having spun their hoops 3,000, 4,000 and 
even 18,000 times without interruption. To draw the 
attention of adults to the attractions of hooping, fashion 
model girls have on occasion been enlisted as demonstrators, 
and the potentialities of the hoops as cocktail party gimmicks 
have not been overlooked by the parents who have been 


carrying them home on suburban trains from the better- 
stocked city shops, 
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Many people have been puzzled 
to see cultivated fields completely 
covered with black film made 
from UNION CaRBIDE polyethylene 
resins. Through small slits in the 
film, plants may be seen growing. 
Or sometimes the plants are 
covered with plastic tents. This is 
just one of the reasons why you'll 
be seeing much more polyethylene 
film in agriculture, because results 
so far have been remarkable. 


Different colored film is used for 
different purposes and for different 
crops. Black absorbs heat, warms 
' - the ground, and helps ripen crops 

ten days to two weeks early. 
Aluminum color reflects the sun 

and keeps the soil cooler in 
mid-summer. Other pigments keep 

out harmful red and infra-red 

and let in the growth-stimulating 
green, blue and ultra-violet rays. 


¥ 


IN ANY COLOR, film made from UNION CarBIDE polyethylene resins keeps down 
weeds, holds moisture and fertility in the soil, helps combat many plant diseases 
and blights, keeps fruit clean, helps give a greater yield of higher quality. It also 
helps promote plant growth by keeping the soil loose and does not interfere with 
normal harvesting methods, for rubber tires will not harm it. Users report that 
polyethylene film returns its cost several times over the first year, with every indi- 
cation that the same polyethylene film can be re-used for three to five years. 


FREE BOOKLET IE-10 describing the many uses of film made from UNION 
CaRBIDE polyethylene resins in agriculture, including mulching, silage protection, 
lining ponds, irrigation ditches, and green house construction will be sent you on 
request. This booklet also includes information on other UNION CaRBIDE products 
which serve agriculture; CraG Agricultural Chemicals and EVEREADY Garden Prod- 
ucts. Write to UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A., 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 


Products of Unton Carsive include 


Union Carpe Plastics and Resins * Union Cansive Silicones « Haynes Sretxite Alloys 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Achesoa 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 

Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE {S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: 3cakelite Limited 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited 

Union Carbide Limited 






Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties « Crac Agricultural Chemicals » Dynet Textile Fibers UNION 
SyNnTHETIC OrcaNic CHEMICALS ¢ ACHESON Electrodes + Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment CARBIDE 


Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries * ELectrromet Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
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An Australian idea, the Hula Hoop was introduced in 
California in June by Wham-O, an enterprising maker of 
toys, which claims to have exploited about half of the 
resulting market for hoops. As the craze gathered speed, 
more manufacturers began bowling along and facilities which 
bad previously been producing garden hose, cable covering 
or piping were turned over to high-speed hoop output.. A 


“Five Years, Eight Months And Two Days—Five 
Years, Eight Months And Three Days—” 


AS a 
firm which is an old hand at the hoops that sustain the 
crinoline has launched out into the production of this 
modern variety. Today about forty manufacturers are 
trying to keep pace with the epidemic, which is also bringing 
good business to the chemical companies making the plastic 
raw materials ; and the number of hoops already produced 
is variously estimated at between 20 and 30 million. 
Reportedly costing 50 cents to make, the Wham-O model 
sells at $1.98. Prices can be anything between 75 cents 
and $2.50, but many of the cheaper varieties have proved 
too frail for the ordeal. The sales value of this toy is said 
to have exceeded all previous fads for children and its 
sponsors expect the boom to hold at least until the end 
of the year. Like the recession before it, the Hula Hoop 
is already rolling across the Atlantic, 


Church and Hospital 


EARLY a third of all New Yorkers are Roman Catholics 
N and their political influence has imposed upon the 
municipal hospitals an unwritten rule that they must not 
prescribe contraceptive devices even when a patient’s health 
or life is at stake. Early last summer, when one of the 
hospitals decided to break the controversial rule for a 
Protestant woman with severe diabetes, it was forbidden to 
de so by the Commissioner of Hospitals, who is a Jew, and 
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the Mayor, Mr Wagner, who is a Catholic, refused to inter- 
vene. Protestant and Jewish doctors and other groups hotly 
disputed the right of any religious body to dictate the 
practices of tax-supported hospitals and recently the city’s 
Board of Hospitals voted to erase the unwritten rule— 
with the proviso that doctors, nurses and patients who have 
religious objections need not take any part in promoting 
artificial contraception. At Queen’s College, a public 
institution, the shoe may be on the other foot. The State 
Commission Against Discrimination has ordered an investi- 
gation of charges that, although Roman Catholic teachers 
are hired, they are discharged before they have served long 
enough to have permanency of tenure. 


Besieged Republican Fortress 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

EW ENGLAND in the autumn wears a cheerful face ; 
N the outrageous scarlets and yellows of the dying 
foliage lie beneath a pale sky that brings thoughts of 
home to a Northern European. By contrast, the mood of 
the local Republicans is deep blue. The chill which gripped 
the party in Maine last month, when the early voters of the 
country’s north-eastern extremity gave the Democrats not 
only the Governorship but also, for the first time, a majority 
of the state’s members of Congress, is spreading southwards. 
So far Yankee New England, once a fortress of rural Repub- 
licanism, has never entirely surrendered before the advance 
of immigrants and industry ; even in Roosevelt’s annus 
mirabilis of 1936 it sent more Republicans than Democrats 
to Congress. In this November’s elections, if no new issue 
arises to save the Republicans, the balance of power may be 
reversed. Only in Vermont—the least industrialised of the 
region’s six states, and the most remote from the centres of 
Irish and Italian settlement along the coast—do the Repub- 
lican incumbents wear majorities thick enough for comfort. 


In addition to the issues that are expected.to swell the 
Democratic vote elsewhere, such as persistent unemploy- 
ment, qualms over foreign policy and a faltering President, 
there are regional forces at work in New England behind 
even the most smoothly Republican facade. New Hamp- 
shire, the home state of Mr Sherman Adams, is a good 
example. Here the French-Canadians are the main 
immigrant group. They are still seeping aeross the inter- 
national border from Quebec in search of higher wages and, 
like the Irish and Italians in the southern tier of states, they 
are more prolific than the Protestant stock. The names of 
three of the four aspirants to be the Democratic candidate 
for Governor—Messrs Boutin, Champagne and Courtois— 
hint at the shape of things to come. The Republicans also 
have troubles of their own. Their candidate for the 
Governorship, Mr Wesley Powell, was one of the benefi- 
ciaries of Mr Bernard Goldfine’s Christmas largesse ; he is 
a Republican right-winger and there are rumours that some 
liberal Republicans will abstain from voting. The con- 
sequence might conceivably be to give the Democrats the 
Governorship and one of the state’s seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

In Massachusetts, the most populous state of the six, 
Senator Kennedy’s only uncertainty is the size of his 
majority over the Republican challenger, Mr Vincent 
Celeste, a young lawyer with a fine speakers’ corner style 
but little experience and less money. Such is Senator 
Kennedy’s glamour, it is said, that he has received more 
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campaign funds than he knows what to do with while the 
Republicans are already in debt. The Democrats’ chief fear 
is of a low poll. Some of the party’s workers are reported 
to be disgruntled by Mr Kennedy’s apparent disdain for 
the bonhomie of ward politics, and the death of the Repub- 
licans’ first choice for the gubernatorial race has taken the 
edge off the other major contest ; in Massachusetts, the fair- 
weather voters who come out only when the contest is excit- 
ing are preponderantly Democrats. 

In the race for seats in the House of Representatives the 
effects of a swing away from the Republicans are likely to 
be lessened by the peculiarities of the political boundaries 
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* Maine held its election on September 8. The Democrats won a Senate 
seat and one seat in the House of Representatives from the Republicans. Maine 
will therefore have two Democratic and one Republican Representatives in the 
next Congress. The Democrats held the Governorship. 





1958 ELECTIONS IN NEW ENGLAND 


what happened in Maine, the Democrats hope that two 
extra seats may fall to young liberal candidates: Mr John 
Saltonstall, a kinsman of the state’s Republican Senator, 
and Dr James Burns (presented to the electors as plain Jim 
Burns) who wrote the biography of Franklin Roosevelt, 
“ The Lion and The Fox.” 

But the most spectacular shift may come in Connecticut, 
where it is customary for incumbents to hang on to office by 
their eyelashes. The type of voting machine used in the 
state makes it hard for the voter to “ split the ticket ”—that 
is, to divide his selections for the various offices between 
the two parties. Posters exhort him simply to “ pull the 
first (or second) lever.” Hence the fate of lesser candidates 
depends largely on the fortunes of Governor Ribicoff, a 
competent administrator who is undisputedly the state’s 
most arresting political figure. Four years ago he won office 
with a tiny majority of 3,000 out of a vote of nearly a 
million. It is thought that if he can merely increase this to 
about 10,000 he will carry in on his coat-tails both Mr 
Thomas Dodd, the Democrat who is challenging Senator 
Purtell, and two or three of the candidates for the House of 
Representatives. If his majority goes up to 40,000 or more 
the Democrats might well take five of the six seats in the 
House, which are now solidly Republican. These five in- 
cumbents all won by majorities of less than three per cent 
of the total vote in 1954, and Republican officials gloomily 
admit that nothing under five per cent is safe. When it is 
realised that the one poll taken so far—admittedly an 
informal one, under the most favourable conditions for the 
Democrats—put the Governor’s estimated majority at over 
300,000, the Republicans’ gloom is understandable. 


Their one hope of a consolation prize is in, of all places, 
Rhode Island, the tiny city-state where Democrats normally 
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breathe most easily. The Democratic Governor, Mr Dennis 
Roberts, has reigned either as Mayor of Providence or 
Governor of the state since 1940. He has by now acquired 
a good many enemies in both parties, and their number was 
swollen in 1956 when he held on to his office solely because 
a few hundred absentee ballots were disqualified. More- 
over Governor Roberts is in serious trouble from other 
causes. He runs a political machine which is alleged to have 
used intimidation against city and state employees ; his 
Republican opponent, Mr Del Sesto, will pull away some of 
the Italian vote ; and many Democrats, who would have 
preferred another candidate, may well abstain in a huff. 


It is possible that after the elections of November 4th 
the Democrats will hold four or five of New England’s 
six Governorships, five of the twelve senatorial seats and 
anywhere from fourteen to eighteen of the twenty-eight seats 
in the House of Representatives. If so, this will represent 
more than the high-water mark of the Democratic tide 
which is expected in most parts of the country. It would 
mean that the Democrats had at last managed to capitalise 
on the social changes in New England, and that the old 
order in the region is gone forever. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Congress recently recognised Africa’s coming of age by 
authorising a new post in the State Department, that of an 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. To fill it, 
the State Department has picked a man of high calibre and 
wide experience, Mr Joseph Satterthwaite, who has been 
director general of the Foreign Service. 


* * * 


A correspondent, anxious that no opportunity should be 
lost of reminding British readers that there are other dis- 
tinguished universities in the United States besides the Ivy 
League group on the east coast, points out that the two 
universities in St Louis, Missouri, referred to anonymously 
in the article on page 845 of The Economist of Septem- 
ber 13th, are leading institutions of their kind. One, 
Washington University, once enjoyed the services of Mayor 
Tucker, of St Louis, on its teaching staff, and it joined with 
the other, St Louis University, in providing experts to work 
on ‘the city’s metropolitan survey. 


* * * 


Problem drinkers who have responsible jobs tend to 
go to the office, even though they are in no condition 
to work effectively, because staying away would increase 
their feelings of guilt. Workers in monotonous jobs 
seldom feel guilty about alcoholic absenteeism. These are 
the preliminary findings of a study being made at Cornell 
University into the effect of alcoholism upon work, which 
is based on questionnaires and interviews with members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, the famous organisation for 
rehabilitation. 


* * * 


Of the 106 million pounds of tea which are likely to be 
sold in the United States this year, over half will be in tea 
bags containing individual portions. 
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, and maintains wireless relay stations on : 
the Commonwealth trunk routes, operates the overseas 
7 telegraph services of most of the Colonial territories, 
, and cable services in various other countries throughout 
> the world. Furthermore, it owns a world-wide network 
of 143,000 miles of submarine cables and maintains 
c it with a fleet of 8 cableships. 
Although it does not accept or deliver cables in this 
country, Cable & Wireless Limited is at your service 
day and night. The simple act of passing a cable form 
) across a post office counter or ’phoning a message 
, from your home or office to ‘ Overseas Telegrams ’” 
sets it working for you. Cabling is very easy, very 
. swift, very sure and costs much less than you’d expect. 
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the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 
Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I. 





Why not ? I.C.I. is one of the biggest firms in the country — 


Yes but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, and we realise 
there’s no easy solution to it. One thing that does help is our 
Works Council Scheme. This is how it operates. The workers in I.C.I.’s factories elect 
their representatives — by ballot — to their Works Council, to which 
members of the management are also appointed. At their monthly 
meetings the main interest is local domestic problems, including accident 
prevention and production matters. The Works Councils in 
their turn send members to Councils representing each 





manufacturing Division, which meet twice a year. 


But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Directors ? 





I’m coming to that. Each Division Council sends representatives to a 
Central Council that also meets twice a year. There the 
men from the shop floor put their point of view on all sorts of topics 
before the Chairman himself and the Directors. 
What sort of topics — rates of pay, perhaps ? 
No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. . 
The interest they showed in the idea of Profit-Sharing for example, 
helped to bring our I.C.I. scheme into being. I.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Councillors 
are an important link between top management and workers, because they 
do a lot to ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The General’s Plan for Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE fog has not lifted. General de Gaulle travelled to 

Algeria last week flushed with victory. His speech in 

Constantine was expected te be a revelation ; he was 
finally going to choose between the contradictory views of 
his followers, Yet, when he had spoken, both sides were 
again satisfied. The “left Gaullists” saw in the speech a 
confirmation of their liberal ideas. The colonialist wing' 
greeted the Constantine programme as “integration in 
deeds, if not in words.” Instead of puzzling over this 
French logic, it seems preferable to stick to facts. 

General de Gaulle did not offer the Algerian people the 
prospect of independence, Like M. Mollet before him, he 
argued that the first thing to do was to improve living con- 
ditions in the country, and he outlined a five-year plan 
designed for the purpose. In France, one-tenth of the jobs 
in the civil service will be reserved for Algerians. In 
Algeria, 250,000 hectares of land are to be divided among 
Moslems ; wages are to be brought into line with the home 
country ; new jobs are to be found for 400,000 people ; new 
housing is to be provided for one million, and schools are 
to be expanded to accommodate two thirds of Algeria’s 
children. 

The plan is still too general to assess its actual cost. The 
cost of a house in Algeria; for instance, varies from less 
than £200 for an Arab cabin to about £6,000 for a luxury 
flat in Algiers. A study published in Le Monde, however, 
gives at least an idea of the burden involved. It shows that 
the new programme is largely based on a ten-year plan 
drawn up by M. Lacoste’s administration before the change 
of regime, except that it is now to be carried out at a much 
faster pace. In the original plan 4,710 milliard francs (about 
£3,900 million) was to be invested over ten years, roughly 
half from state and half from private sources. Metropolitan 
France was to provide 2,510 milliard francs, two-thirds of 
it coming from various budgetary sources, the rest from 
plivate investment. The annual state contribution was to be 
raised from 140 milliard francs next year (in 1958 it amounts 
to 78 milliard francs) to 200 milliard francs in 1962; by 
that time it was to be supplemented by some 100 milliard 
francs of private investment. Since the pace of develop- 
ment is to be speeded up, these figures must also be 
increased substantially. 

Algeria has about one million unemployed and a poverty- 
stricken population growing at an astounding rate. The 
new plan will not solve its problems ; it will only be the 
beginning of a solution. But France is asked to make the 
effort at a very awkward moment. The European common 
market will increase foreign competition. The rising birth- 
rate will very soon make its impact on labour exchanges. 
Heavy investment at home is now imperative for France. All 
that and atom bombs too—no wonder that once again there 
is talk in Paris of foreign loans. It should not be forgotten 


that civilian investment in Algeria is to come on top, and 
not instead, of the military effort, which absorbs more than 
twice the amount now envisaged. And if the war continues, 
the new plan will have to bear two additional strains: 
fighting will prevent the fulfilment of some projects ; it will 
also discourage private investment. What prospects, then, 
does the Constantine speech offer of a peaceful solution ? 

General de Gaulle does not exclude any solutions for 
the distant future. Like M. Mollet before him, he spoke 
only of Algeria’s “ personality.” Moreover, speaking of the 
next few years, he did not mention either independence or 
negotiations. If his economic plan is a speedier version of 
his predecessor’s blueprints, the political programme of 
Constantine is rather a retreat from that of the previous 
regime. The loi-cadre of the Fourth Republic at least 
envisaged an Algerian assembly, that is to say a potential 
nucleus of autonomy, if not of independence. General 
de Gaulle promises Algeria increased representation in the 
French assembly and he tells Moslems that they will get 
two-thirds of the Algerian seats in Paris. Elections, however, 
are to be held within six weeks. They will, therefore, be 
held under army control and the Moslem candidates will 
have to have the army’s blessing. 

All this explains why the General’s speech aroused anger 
only among a very few hotheads in Algeria. The settlers’ 
real fear has always been that Paris would negotiate a 
settlement, which would inevitably end in the rule of the 
Arab majority. Short of this, they think that they can 
preserve their privileged position. The settlers easily con- 
verted the officers’ corps to the idea that Algeria must remain 
French, and that idea was not undermined in Constantine. 
The general has slapped down the Algiers colonels who 
wished to meddle in French politics. But it would be a 
mistake to say that he has tamed the army as a whole ; the 
trial of strength has not taken place. The fact that General 
Salan’s removal, rumoured for weeks, did not materialise 
is relatively unimportant. It is more significant that, in his 
letter to General Salan on leaving Algeria, General de Gaulle 
congratulated the army on its performance and asked it to 
go on with “ pacification.” 

Has France changed regimes only to perpetuate M. 
Mollet’s policy in Algeria? And, if so, can the general 
succeed where M. Lacoste failed ? The new plan can 
work in two possible ways. One would be if it were sup- 
plemented by a political plan, offering Algeria self-govern- 
ment and the prospect of independence, which would serve 
as a basis for talks with the FLN. The general did not say 
that this was his intention. 

The other possibility is connected with the weariness 
of the Algerian population. M. Ferhat Abbas has admitted 
that Moslem losses in the conflict reach the fantastic figure 
of 600,000. (A corresponding figure for Britain would be 
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three million people.) It is, therefore, natural that this 
exhausted population should obey the stronger side. The 
referendum seems to have confirmed this weariness. If the 
French succeed in driving the FLN into a few remote 
areas and eliminate it elsewhere, they may be able to rule 
the country. This solution of “armed peace” could only 
be provisional and costly, but it might last for a time. If 
neither of these premises is fulfilled—if the general does 
not talk with the FLN and the army does not manage to 
crush it completely—the Constantine manifesto is likely to 
join the long list of paper plans for Algeria. 


Study While You Work 


ost of Mr Khrushchev’s reforms are dictated by the 
practical needs of the moment. This holds true for 
his latest major project—the drastic pruning of education. 
Soviet children are now to leave school at fifteen for the 
factory, the farm or the office. Those who are sufficiently 
enthusiastic can learn while they work, complete their 
secondary education and begin their higher studies—but 
only on a part-time basis. The final years of full-time 
university education are to be the reward for persistence 
as well as for ability. This, in a nutshell, is Mr Khrushchev’s 
plan. In the bad old days there were half-timers in British 
schools ; now half-timers are to be the central element in 
the lately much boosted Soviet higher education. 

The sputniks drew the attention of the outside world to 
the progress of Soviet education. Such technological feats 
could not be achieved only by a sprinkling of experts ; they 
rested on a broad basis of technical education. Four- 
year education (from the age of eight to twelve) was 
established throughout the Soviet Union in 1930. Twenty 
years later children had to go to school for seven years— 
that is, until fifteen—(though Mr Khrushchev now admits 
that one-fifth of them still do not complete the course). 
By 1957, 10-year education, roughly of matriculation stan- 
dard, was compulsory in the towns and the Russians were 
proudly announcing that it would soon spread to rural 
areas. This growing mass of young people with matricula- 
tion produced the students who eventually became the 
scientists and engineers, the doctors and teachers that a 
changing society required. Outside observers began to look 
at Soviet education for examples of how it is done. Mr 
Khrushchev’s “ reforms ” will disillusion many. 

The fact is that there has been a difference betwee 
appearance and reality all along. The universities could not 
keep pace with the rapid expansion of educational facilities. 
Last year, for instance, over 1.2 million young people 
obtained their matriculation, but there was room for only 
one-third of them in institutions of higher education. Some 
of the others went to intermediate colleges for two to three 
years’ specialisation, The rest had to go directly to work. 
In theory, the selection was made on merit; but Mr 
Khrushchev now discloses that nepotism also played its 
part. It is significant that only 30 to 40 per cent of the 
students in Moscow are children of industrial workers or 
peasants. But worse still, after forty years of Soviet rule, 
Soviet parents are still guided by the “ bourgeois ” prefer- 
ence for white-collar jobs. Physical labour, to use Mr 


Khrushchev’s words, is “ a kind of scarecrow for children ”; 
they are warned by their parents that they will have to work 
with their hands if they do not do well at school. 
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Mr Khrushchev’s reform is apparently designed to break 
the perpetuation of “ privileges” and to close the gap 
between manual and mental work. Seven to eight years of 
general education are, in his opinion, enough for the 
moment, Young people can continue their studies while 
working by various methods of vocational training. The 
different methods—correspondence courses, evening classes, 
dispensation from work for part of the week—still have to be 
determined ; they will take into account the kind of study, 
local possibilities and the general rhythm of production. 
The student will have to complete his matriculation and 
pass his first university exams before he returns full-time to 
college. By that time, he will be more adult ; he will have 
shown determination as well as intelligence ; last, but not 
least, he will be familiar with practical work, and Mr 
Khrushchev’s main charge against present university educa- 
tion is that it is too abstract and theoretical. 

The egalitarian appearance of the reform gives only part 
of the picture. Mr Khrushchev admits that some 10-year 


‘schools (formerly an object of much outside admiration) 


will have to continue in the transitional period. The 
privilege, therefore, is to be more exclusive. Even after 
the transitional period, special provision is to be made for 
“ the exceptionally gifted.” Is the purpose, then, to substi- 
tute a sort of very selective 15-plus examination in place of 
“matric for all”? If all children reached matriculation 
standard, the graduates would be less and not more of an 
élite. 

There are, however, two aspects of the reform on which 
Mr Khrushchev is very discreet. One is the attempt to 
eliminate political unrest among students. They were the 
most restless group in the restless period between his 
“secret” indictment of Stalin and the Hungarian insur- 
rection. At that time, Mr Khrushchev warned them that 
dissenters would be sent to the factories, and he is now in 
part keeping his pledge. Intellectual merit will not be the 
only test of admission to a university. Reports from the 
trade union, the komsomol and so on will also be taken into 
account. Thus there will be one more premium on ortho- 
doxy. Moreover, although the new system will not decrease 
the supply of technicians, it will probably lower the level of 
the “ humanities,” of general culture, and act as a brake on 
free intellectual inquiry. The emphasis is plainly anti- 
intellectual and philistine. 


HE other aspect of the reform is its impact on Soviet 

manpower. Despite its technological progress, the 
Soviet Union is still short of Labour. Children born during 
the war—when the birth rate was low and the death rate 
high—are now reaching school-leaving age. Russia probably 
cannot afford to keep out of productive work all young 
people up to the age of eighteen, and a growing proportion 
of them into their twenties. 

Once again Mr Khrushchev seems to have made a virtue 
of necessity. The drive against gilded youth and the 
privileges of the bureaucracy will be popular ; and efforts 
to mix theoretical and practical work, to end the divorce 
between physical and mental work will go on, though they 
could be combined, one day, with ten years or more of 
general education. But Mr Khrushchev’s attempt to curb 
Soviet youth is probably doomed to failure ; he may merely 
increase the unrest. The “reform” of Soviet education 
is still at the drafting stage. It will be fascinating to see how 
it is put into practice, 
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DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


Ahead lay Fremantle, leading seaport of Western 
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3 Isincombustibleand highly fire resistant. 


4 Is comparable in cost to traditional 
building materials. 


5 Reduces the risk of condensation. 


6 Is light in weight and can be erected 
faster. 


7 Enables easy and direct fixing of joinery 
and internal fittings. 


8 Has been developed by one of the great 
names in British building. 
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your load, 


B.R:S. 
can handle it : 
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Circumstances may be against you. But it 
British Road Services are on your side - Ww 


always. A telephone call to your local u 


B.R.S. depot quickly brings you a helping 
hand from a nationwide organisation with a 
a willing and experienced staff and a vast \ 
fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly é 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at 
any time. Modern methods and equipment \ 
ensure careful attention to every load, and 1 
the B.R.S. teleprinter network provides the 
means for rapid transmission of your | 
special instructions. , 





B.R.S. will go to great lengths to solve 
your transport problems. 

A girder for the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority, Caithness — weight 16 tons, 
length 125 feet, on a B.R.S. vehicle and 
special bogie — just another of the many 
and varied services British Road Services 
render to Trade and Industry. 





If you find transport something of a problem... 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 
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Boom Town 
the Morning 
After 





FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BROKEN HILL 


ROKEN HILL, whence comes 70 per cent of Australia’s 

lead and zinc, is not at all like the usual mining town. 
There are, it is true, some great heaps of residue after 
the lead and zinc ores have been extracted. There is a 
ridge with a great gash down the middle where the orebody 
once came to the surface and was mined by Broken Hill 
Proprietary, until in 1939, having exhausted the ore on its 
lease, the company departed to concentrate on the steel 
industry that it was building on the proceeds. But other- 
wise there is nothing derelict or transient. Broken Hill is 
the very picture of prosperity. 

In Argent Street. (it was silver that the first miners 
sought) the shops are new and full of luxuries. The houses 
are the neat white bungalows that are part of the Australian 
Way of Life, each with its wide verandah and its well kept 
garden—and probably with its outside “ dumpty.” ‘There 
are more cars per head of the population here than in any 
other town in Australia. There is a belt of green, or any- 
way brownish green ; desert flora are encouraged to encircle 
the town so that they may absorb some of the fierce summer 
heat and hold down the swirling sands. There are play- 
grounds and parks, a magnificent company kindergarten, a 
golf course and a lake. A racecourse, a dog track, and 
thirty-nine pubs help the men to get through the £A2,000 
a year that many of them have been earning ; and a working 
man’s club costing £80,000 has been built out of the profits 
of its own fruit machine, which total £20,000 a year. Most 
of the amenities have been provided or subsidised by the 
four mining companies whose operations are the city’s very 
life ; and behind the imposing gateways to their leases all 
is as trim and neat as in a municipal recreation ground. 

The question in everyone’s mind is whether this picture 
of prosperity can be preserved. The American cut in lead 
imports may yet be modified to bear less hardly on Australia. 
But even if it is, a further cutback of production is inevitable. 
Already last February the four companies agreed among 
themselves (to their chagrin the American company at 
Mount Isa would not play) to cut production by I0 per cent. 
This was achieved simply by taking days off without pay ; 
but the next cut will not be arranged so comfortably. 


To lay off men at Broken Hill is not the simple matter 


that it might be elsewhere. Except for Broken Hill South, 
whose mine probably has only about seven more years of 
life, the companies have tried not only to attract workers 
but also to root them to the spot. For example, the Zinc 
Corporation and its offshoot New Broken Hill Consolidated 
(both incorporated in the United Kingdom) lend money 
for house ownership at 2 per cent. without deposit ; and 
80 per cent of their married workers either own or are 
buying a house through the company, which also sells 
refrigerators, radiograms and so on for interest free instal- 
ments. Thus, paradoxically, the paternalism of the com- 
panies has contributed to the inflexibility of their labour 
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force and to the hardships that result from any fall in 
earnings that are so heavily committed. 

Managements have grown very humane in the last twenty- 
five years, and at Broken Hill they are holding on to their 
men for as long as possible. “ The Zinc ” and New Broken 
Hill Consolidated are keeping 200 men on development, 
although development enough has been done for many years 
ahead. North Broken Hill, on the other hand, has lately 
dismissed 117 men, and this had repercussions for the other 
companies as a consequence of a short-sighted agreement 
that they had all made in 1950. At that time the boom was 
nearing its peak and all the companies needed more labour. 
But the unions, organised in the powerful Barrier Industrial 
Council, have been allowed to get a formidable grip on 
recruitment. Not only must every Broken Hill worker be 
a unionist ; he cannot work for the mines unless he was 
born in Broken Hill or has lived there for at least eight 
years. This rule the unions were induced to relax for a 
short time, but only on condition that workers should be 
divided into A Groupers, who fulfilled all the normal 
conditions, and B Groupers, who did not ; and that should 
any retrenchment be necessary the B Groupers should 
go first. So when North Broken Hill dismissed some A 
Groupers (not, presumably, its best men), the other com- 
panies were forced to find room for them by sacking 
B Groupers, however satisfactory. The unions say that 
400 men are now unemployed, that they are expecting 
some heavy dismissals soon at Broken Hill South, and that 
1,000 men, out of the labour force of 6,000 on the mines, 
will probably be unemployed by the end of the year. 


RE there no other ways in which costs can be reduced ? 
The companies can economise a little by subsidising 
amenities less generously. There are plenty of restrictive 
practices to be tackled, and—paradoxically though not sur- 
prisingly—the chances of getting them eliminated are better 
now than when there would have been jobs in plenty for 
any who were thereby displaced. But in the search for 
lower costs all eyes are directed above all to the “lead 
bonus.” This amounts to 6d. a shift for every pound that 
the price of Broken Hill lead (the average realised price on 
the London Metal Exchange in the preceding month) rises 
above £A16. It thus has no connection with the profits of 
the firms concerned and still less with the productivity of 
the individual worker. It seems a crazy arrangement now, 
but it worked quite well for twenty years from 1925, when 
it was made, because bonuses were small or non-existent. 
By 1951, however, the bonus was around {19. It has now 
fallen with the lead price to £8 15s., while the basic wage 
is £14 6s. 6d. ; but it is still anomalously large for com- 
panies whose profit on mining operations has either 
dwindled or disappeared. 

In the Melbourne offices of the controlling companies 
and in management circles at Broken Hill, there are some 
who think that it is time to abrogate the agreement about 
the lead bonus and to negotiate a new starting price (the 
lead price above which a bonus is paid) ; while others urge 
that any such action would damage the confidence that has 
been slowly built up between management and men. In 
1919 and 1920 a strike literally to end all strikes closed 
down all operations at Broken Hill for 18 months. Its 
legacy was the absence of any major stoppage since, and the 
determination of both management and men to settle 
disputes by negotiation and arbitration and to honour all 
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agreements meticulously. It would be more than a pity 
to injure that tradition ; but on the other hand a too meticu- 
lous respect for the agreement until next July, when it is 
due for its triennial renewal, might see all the companies 
in Queer Street. 

Your correspondent visited the stronghold of the Barrier 
Industrial Council. The big bosses had flown to Sydney 
to try to interest the premier of New South Wales in the 
distant plight of Broken Hill. But their deputies were there, 
sorting A Groupers from B Groupers in the records. One 
of them said that nowhere in Australia were labour- 
management relations better than at Broken Hill; he 
thought the companies would honour the agreement to the 
end. But he thought the unions might agree to a higher 
starting price for the bonus on two conditions: first, a 
higher basic wage, which had been neglected because “ the 
men’s minds had been clouded by the lead bonus ” ; and 
secondly, an escalator clause. 

There perhaps was the germ of an agreement that might 
save a lot of jobs and restore the companies to the blue 
chip status that they have temporarily lost After all, both 
sides of the industry have lately had a splendid time. The 
companies have, and the men ought to have, enough reserves 
to tide them over while solvency is re-established at a new 
and less extravagant level. There need be no broken hearts 
at Broken Hill. 


Communist Radio War 
Against Spain 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


OMMUNIST radio stations have lately intensified their 

propaganda offensive against Spain. Even Peking 
devotes an hour a day to Spanish language broadcasts 
beamed to Spain, whose government maintains diplomatic 
relations with Nationalist China in Formosa. Moscow, 
Budapest and Prague all broadcast programmes specifically 
designed for Spanish consumption ; they are intended to 
inflame latent discontent, inspire subversion against the 
Franco regime, and disrupt the American military alliance. 
Belgrade radio also devotes short-wave time to Spain. 

One communist station, Radio Espana Independiente, 
devotes all its time and effort to Spain, placing particular 
stress on Spanish domestic matters about which it is sur- 
prisingly well informed. It broadcasts from Odessa or 
Prague, perhaps from both places, although it tries to give 
listeners the impression that it is a clandestine station inside 
Spain. It is on the air daily from 5.30 in the afternoon 
until midnight, Spanish time, and also broadcasts for half 
an hour at 7 a.m. On Mondays it broadcasts in the Catalan 
language ; on Fridays in Basque. 

Spanish jamming obliterates some of these broadcasts. 
It is quite effective in the Madrid region, but less so else- 
where. Nobody knows how many Spaniards tune in to the 
communist stations ; they cannot be very many since not 
very many people own short-wave sets. But the communist 
propagandists evidently operate on the theory that even a 
limited number of listeners makes their efforts worthwhile, 
for Spain is a land where news, gossip and rumours have a 
way of circulating widely, and with astonishing speed, by 
word of mouth. This method of disseminating news is a 
carry-over from ancient times which the Spanish press and 
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radio have failed to displace because of the stringent censor- 
ship exercised on them by the government. This makes 
Spain an ideal field of operation for the communist propa- 
ganda apparatus, 

The communists also exploit another handicap which the 
Spanish government imposes on itself : the prohibition of 
broadcasts in the Catalan and Basque languages. Radio 
broadcasts and newspapers in Catalan and Basque are for- 
bidden, apparently on the grounds that they might inflame 
separatist sentiment. The result is that the only broadcasts 
to be heard in these languages come from Radio Espana 
Independiente. 

The Spanish government radio blasts back at the iron 
curtain countries with broadcasts in Czech, Russian, Polish, 
Serbian, Croatian, Hungarian, and Chinese. (When Peking 
radio inaugurated its Spanish programmes it stated that this 
was in retaliation for the Madrid broadcasts in Chinese.) The 
battle of words has not, however, interfered with the devel- 
opment of commercial exchanges between Spain and 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia and Hungary. In July 
a Polish film, “ Eva Wants To Sleep,” was shown at the 
San Sebastian international film festival and won first prize. 

The main theme of the communist broadcasts is the desir- 
ability of Spanish neutrality and the elimination of the 
American bases here. Spaniards are’ told that there is no 
reason why their traditional neutrality, which kept them out 
of the first and second world wars, should not be valid now. 
Since the United States has bases on Spanish soil, say the 
broadcasts, Spain will inevitably be involved if a general war 
breaks out—unless the Spaniards throw out “los yanquis.” 


Peacemaking in Florence 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IPLOMATIC incidents and a tragic mishap came near to 

wrecking Signor La Pira’s Mediterranean “ Peace 
Talks” in Florence. La Pira himself was seized with a 
heart attack during a propitiatory mass for the success of the 
meeting, and his absence made it impossible to keep the 
proceedings on the mystical plane which alone could make 
such a strange meeting diplomatically feasible. Months 
of patient negotiation had been required to bring together 
representative personalities of the Arab countries, France 
and Israel for the ostensible purpose of discussing the 
“cultural and theological” premises of reconciliation. 
But in addition to a debate on the common denominators of 
Jewish, Christian and Moslem civilisation, the conference 
proposed to examine the relations between former colonial 
powers and the new independent countries and to listen to 
a lecture from the Istiqlal leader, Mehdi Ben Barka, on the 
function of the Maghreb as the meeting ground between the 
Arabs and the West. 

With such a programme it is not surprising that the con- 
ference ran into rough weather, and the only wonder is that 
the Italian government should openly sponsor a meeting of 
such a controversial character. President Gronchi himself 
attended the opening ceremony and Signor Fanfani 
addressed the meeting, the chairman of which was none 
other than Prince Moulay Hassan, heir-designate of the 
King of Morocco. All this, almost on the eve of Signor 
Fanfani’s departure for a visit to President Nasser, has 
carried Italy’s pro-Arab policy to such a point that an 
explanatory debate in parliament now seems inevitable. 
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The trouble in Florence began when two FLN delegates 
to the conference, who had been followed from Rome by a 
police car, apparently at the request of the French embassy, 
were prevented from entering the hall in the presence of 
President Gronchi and members of the Italian government. 
The Algerians, one of whom, Maitre Bounandjel, is credited 
with being a member of the FLN government in exile, were 
admitted the next day, and the chairman publicly deplored 
the incident. But it had taken a whole night’s discussion to 
persuade the Moroccans not to leave the conference, and 
the exhaustion involved accounts, in part, for Signor La 
Pira’s collapse the next morning. But the French delega- 
tion, composed in part of dissident socialists on the staff 
of the review, Etudes Méditerraniennes, was also to have 
included some official persons, including M. Robert Buron, 
minister of public works. These naturally refused to 
come, while the French consul in Florence, who was acting 
as diplomatic “ observer,” withdrew in protest. 

The Israeli delegation also caused trouble by claiming 
to be recognised as the official representatives of their 
government, although all the delegates had been invited on 
4 strictly personal basis. In the end a compromise was 
reached and the conference finally started in an atmosphere 
both tense and discouraged. But for all these contretemps, 
and in spite of the criticism which the liberal press has 
poured upon the Italian government, it is untrue to say 
that this meeting has served no purpose or that it has done 
more harm than good. The speakers in Florence, just 
because they had no official responsibility, were able to put 
their views with a frankness and courage which diplomats 
can never use. 


Buna Rolls On 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T the Bunawerke Hiils, which officially began production 
A on September 15th, they proudly claim that on their 
trim, one square kilometre site at Marl, on the north-east 
limits of the Ruhr, 400 men are turning out as much rubber 
as would 28,000 men cultivating 160 square miles of planta- 
tion in the tropics. For the time being, Hiils’s output is 
to run at 45,000 tons a year ; which should supply roughly 
a quarter of Western Germany’s total rubber requirements. 
It will probably be increased by technical improvements to 
75,000 tons. With Britain, Italy and Western Germany all 
making new contributions to the flow, the free world’s pro- 
ductive capacity of synthetic rubber is now in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1.8 million tons a year and covers not quite 
half the world’s consumption. 


Although it has begun production not long after Britain’s 
plant at Fawley, and Italy’s at Ravenna, Western Germany’s 
contribution is by far the most fully automatised. The 
working day at Hiils is divided into two shifts of twelve 
hours each. Of the total labour force of 400, only 75 are 
on duty at any one time, some of whom are apprentices. 
The appearance of a human figure among the ceaselessly 
vibrating, apparently unattended installations is rare enough 
to be remarkable, and the visitor sees virtually nothing 
of the chemicals under way until, finally synthetised into 
yellowish blocks of buna, they slide solidly from a chute 
to be mechanically wrapped, labelled and whisked off to one 
or another of the big rubber processing firms. From half 
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a dozen or so immaculate control rooms a handful of 
engineers brood at ease over flickering data concerning tem- 
peratures and pressures, regularly making entries in their 
logbooks, occasionally adjusting by almost imperceptible 
movement the powerful processes going on invisibly, but 
audibly, around them. What would happen in this nicely 
regulated world should the power or some contact fail ? 
It seems that by one means or another everything is accident- 
proof. At the worst, the processes would come simultane- 
ously, and meekly, to a: standstill. 


In the matter of producing synthetic rubber, Germany 
has had a burning sense of mission ever since it was cut 
off from its natural supplies in 1914, and I. G. Farben had 
proved by 1918, with a modest 2,500 tons, that a reasonably 
adequate substitute could be made at home. After scientists 
had conducted further experiments, a totalitarian Germany 
envisaging military adventure decided in 1937 to stake the 
Wehrmacht’s tyres on the type of synthetic rubber known 
as Buna S (made from butadiene and styrene). The huge 
plant at Schkopau in Saxony came into being under the 
auspices of I. G. Farben and reached its maximum pro- 
duction in 1943 with 117,613 tons. Still going strong 
(though a shade obsolescent in that it works at the high 
temperatures that classify the rubber produced as “ warm ”), 
the Schkopau plant is now in the hands of the East German 
regime. West German scientists estimate Schkopau’s annual 
output to be somewhere between 60,000 and 100,000 tons, 
The plant is being expanded with the intention that by 
1965, if not before, it shall supply all the rubber required 
by Eastern Germany. “Voluntary” youth brigades are 
being drafted from time to time into its service. 


” 1945 Germany was forbidden to make synthetic 

rubber. The ban was officially relaxed in the west in 
1951, and with the restoration of sovereignty in 1955, 
and the attendant strategic reappraisals, the three companies 
that had been carved out of the I. G. Farben colossus 
(Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik AG, Farbenfabrik Bayer 
AG, and Farbwerke Hoechst AG) joined uninhibitedly 
together with Chemische Werke Hiils AG to set up the 
synthetic rubber plant that has now come into full swing. 
The company capital of Bunawerke Hiils GmbH is DM 42 
million, of which fifty per cent has been put up by the I. G. 
Farben successor companies and the other fifty per cent 
by Chemische Werke Hiils. The Chemische Werke, which 
are directly adjacent to the buna plant, provide the power 
and the styrene. The “cold rubber ” process adopted, in 
which polymerisation takes place at only five degrees centi- 
grade, is being carried out under licence from the Houdry 
Process Corporation of Philadelphia, the Esso Research and 
Engineering Company, and the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

Since the undertaking has had to be financed entirely 
from private sources it has not been easy to raise the 
DM 180 million which the installations and the equipment 
have cost. There is still some doubt about the project’s 
economic viability. But the German rubber processing 
industry has shown great willingness to help, and it has 
undertaken to meet any losses incurred during the first five 
years of operation. The directors reckon that the plant 
has a life of ten years. They expect, that is to say, that 
improvements in techniques will be such during the next 
ten years as to make the present installations more or less 
obsolete by 1968. 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


s  Electro-Heat 


The ways in which electricity can be used 
to advantage in industry are many and 
varied. Some are well known but others 
are not known well enough. For this 
reason the Electrical Development Asso- 
ciation has prepared a series of detailed 

O data sheets on various applications which 
will be printed in this journal from time 
to time. 


\ 
i 
| All the applications of electro-heat have 
| these advantages in common :— 
1 Electro-heat is clean both in regard to its 
| application and the method of generation. 
| 2 It can easily be controlled more precisely 
than any other form of heat, manually or 
| automatically. 

3 It can be brought to the job instead of 
| having the job brought to it. 
| 4 It permits better use of floor space and 

the elimination of unnecessary handling. 
| 5 In many of the newer processes it is the 

only possible form of heat which can be used. 
| 6 It often ensures a higher quality of pro- 
| ducts with fewer rejects. 

O 7 It gives the best working conditions. 
| 8 It effectively reduces or eliminates fire 
and explosion hazards. 
Below will be found brief notes on some 

| of the various methods of generating heat by 

electricity. 
| Resistance Heating 
| This is the best known form of electric heat- 
| ing. The elements provide a high resistance 
i) 


to the passage of electricity and thus heat is 
generated. It can be used in furnaces for 
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BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
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melting or heat treatment of 
any material whether metal 
or not, or the resistance of 
the work-piece itself can 
cause the generation of heat. 


Induction Heating 


Eddy currents are induced in 
the surface of a conducting 
workpiece, heating it up. The 
depth to which this heating will 
penetrate is determined by the 
time it is given. 


‘ 
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High-frequency Dielectric Heating 

This form of electro-heat can be used only 
on non-conducting materials such as wood, 
plastic and rubber. The material is placed 
between two electrodes to which a high 
voltage is applied at a high 
frequency. This has the 
effect of generating heat in- 
side the material rapidly and ~-Ze"" a. 
uniformly throughout its 
entire thickness. 





Infra-red Heating 


This method employs pure radiant heat. 
The bulk of the radiation takes place in the 
infra-red portion of the radiation frequency 
spectrum. The heaters may take the form of 
reflector lamps or sheathed wire elements. 
The method is extremely flexible and has 
many uses, including paint drying and 
pre-heating plastics. 
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THE RUBBER TYRE COUPLINGS WITH THE 4 WAY FLEX 
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takes care of shafts which get aslant, or askew, or move in and out. _ 
This new flexible coupling with time-saving TAPER-LOCK for fixing, is 
available in 8 sizes, the largest taking 20 h.p. per 100 r.p.m. 

Leaflet 353/18 will give you full technical information—send for it NOW ! 
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Data Sheet NO. 1 


Are Melting 

This form of heating is chiefly used for 
melting steel. The diagram illustrates one 
method of operation. Very large charges can 
be melted; melting units of 200 tons capacity 
are now in operation. 
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The Application of Electro-Heat 


All these methods of electric heating can be 
applied in almost an infinite variety of ways. 
Some of these ways will be dealt with in 
subsequent sheets. 


For further information, get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
direct to the Electrical 
ment Association, 
London, W.C.2. 


| 
| Deve'op- | 
| 2 Savoy Hill, | 
| Excellent reference books on | 
| electricity and productivity (8/6 | 
each or 9/- post free) are avzi'able - 
| “Induction and Dieiectric Heatin,”’ | 
| is an example; “‘ Resistance Heat- | 
| ing ’’ is another. 
| E.D.A. also have available on free | 
loan a series of films on the indusirial | 
| use of electricity. Ask for a catalogue. | 
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Group resources, which include a fully manned and completely 
equipped Research Division, are located to provide a speedy service 
to all users demanding the best in glass and closures for glass 
containers. 

The St. Helens plants are furthermore responsible for the 
production of the internationally known Sherdley Tableware and 
Ravenhead Stemware. 
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The Treasury and its Critics 


mittee on estimates published the report of an 

inquiry into the widest aspect of its work— 
Treasury control of public expenditure in general. 
Release of a report in advance of the evidence is gener- 
ally undesirable ; the four hundred pages of evidence 
now published* show that in this case the departure was 
not a happy one. The enormous question that the 
committee set out to answer—whether the Treasury’s 
existing methods of control are satisfactory—remains 
very much where it was ; and it now appears that the 
main conclusions in the committee’s report were not 
based on the evidence it heard. Sometimes, indeed, 
the evidence provides a rejoinder to, rather than 
a corroboration of, many of the points made in the 
report. It also provides valuable new information on 
current Treasury practice. 

That is not to say either that the select committee 
should have swallowed the Treasury evidence whole or 
that the Treasury reply as it emerges in the evidence— 
the formal reply will be published in due course—is 
convincing at all points, least of all on the major point. 
The impression remains that the administrative 
machine has probably not adjusted itself sufficiently to 
the vast changes in the nature of government expendi- 
ture in the past two decades. It is the fact, too, that 
independently of this committee, Mr Enoch Powell has 
concluded from his year as financial secretary that 
traditional control has been “ taken for a ride.”+ The 
fundamental changes comprise: the transformation in 
the scale of government expenditure expressed as a 
proportion of national income ; the greatly increased 
importance of projects of a highly technical nature ; 
the growth of continuing and open-ended commit- 


Sin weeks ago the Parliamentary select com- 


*HMSO. £1. 


t “ Treasury Control in the Age of Inflation,” in The Banker, 
April, 1958. 


ments, from family allowances to farm subsidies ; and 
creeping inflation. The ways in which these influences 
have weakened the Treasury’s grip on the budget total 
are now familiar, and were described in The Economist 
of August 23rd. 

There is less agreement about the remedies. The 
actual recommendations made in the report of the 
Select Committee now seem to be lacking in weight. 
It is not unfair to say that the seven inquiring MPs 
were for a good deal of their time either floundering 
out of their depth or activated by preconceived notions. 
At two points, indeed, their report is positively mislead- 
ing. It regrets that there is no forward look over 
civil expenditure three years ahead comparable to that 
exercised over defence expenditure ; in fact, there is. 
Secondly, the degree of the Treasury’s influence over 
contracts, exercised through a co-ordinating committee 
and through guidance on general principles to be 
observed, is seriously understated—though that is far 
from saying that it is necessarily adequate. Otherwise, 
the main points in the committee’s report go round and 
round the real issues. The evidence of the Treasury 
officials and departmental chiefs is at any rate a big help 
in setting these in perspective, and in pointing the way 
for a further inquiry. 


HE major issues arising in the control of ordinary 

budget expenditures—control of capital spendings 
of nationalised industries is another matter—may be 
grouped under three broad heads. At what stages 
should Treasury control of departmental spending be 
applied, and in what degree of detail ? How far should 
the processes of Treasury vetting be independent of the 
control exercised inside departments and of the infor- 
mation supplied by them ? And should the Treasury 
continue its traditional practice of applying its control 
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selectively and to some extent sporadically, or should 
it attempt to build up a comprehensive and formal 
structure applied regularly over the whole field ? 

The present system of outside control of depart- 
mental spending is spread over four main stages, the 
Treasury being involved directly in the first three, 
the fourth being in effect an inquest after the event. 
First, the Treasury is brought in on the ground floor in 
discussion with departments as soon as a proposal for 
a new commitment takes shape ; a long standing rule 
lays down that no memorandum in which a financial 
issue is involved is to be circulated to the Cabinet or 
its committees until it has been discussed with the 
Treasury. Secondly, the Treasury scrutinises applica- 
tions for money when it considers the departmental 
estimate. It is misleading to imply that Treasury 
scrutiny of departmental programmes is thus wedged 
into a few weeks in December and January ; rather, the 
passing of the estimates represents the climax of a con- 





ON HUMAN NATURE 


We start with the estimated expenditure during 
the current year, we add on to that certain inevitable 
increases, increases due to the effect of pay awards, 
the effect of price increases, the full year cost of 
developments already started, and with those 
additions we arrive at a figure which is what we 
expect the service to cost in the next year, on the 
assumption that there are no further improvements 
and developments ; then we put forward a proposal 
for an amount to be provided for further develop- 
ments and improvements in the coming year.— 
Sir John Hawton, Permanent Secretary, Ministry of 
Health. 

I suppose in some respects the Treasury exists in 
order to curtail the natural consequences of human 
nature.—Mr B. D. Fraser, a third secretary at the 
Treasury. 


tinuous watch through the year. But as Mr B. D. 
Fraser, the Treasury officer who gave the most exten- 
sive evidence before the committee, was at pains to 
emphasise as a fundamental principle, “the provision 
of money in the estimate does not convey of itself 
authority to spend.” ‘That requires what is known as 
prior sanction of specific projects, though within speci- 
fied ranges the Treasury now delegates such sanction to 
the departments. Finally, a Parliamentary audit is 
applied by the Comptroller and Auditor-General and 
the Public Accounts Committee ; this scrutiny is con- 
cerned primarily with propriety rather than with 
economy. 

The central contention of the select committee was 


that the Treasury had got its control upside down. Too - 


little, it affirmed in its report and in leading questions 
to the expert witnesses, is done to vet programmes in 
detail at the estimates stage, thus encouraging unduly 
ambitious departmental schemes ; and too much time 
is spent in vexatious control of minor expenditures 
under programmes already approved, thus, it is said, 
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duplicating work and sapping the financial responsi- 
bility of departments. The committee could find 
little support for this contention even from its witnesses 
with experience in the spending departments—with the 
notable exception of Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, the one wit- 
ness with the traditional departmental distrust of the 
Treasury and all its works. Both Sir Frank Lee of 
the Board of Trade and Sir Alan Hitchman of the 
Ministry of Agriculture stressed the value of the Trea- 
sury discipline in keeping finance officers in the depart- 
ment up to the mark and in applying the cold eye of 
the outsider to departmental exuberance. Delegation 
to the spending departments of power to sanction 
specific projects has gone a considerable way since 
1950, following recommendations made by Sir John 
Woods, then head of the Board of Trade, and frequently 
there may be a case for going further. 

The limit to the process is set by the standards of 
financial scrutiny maintained in the departments them- 
selves. Inevitably, standards are uneven; and can 
anyone think of a foolproof system to ensure that 
the spenders keep as close a check on themselves as 
would outside controllers (here Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
made the flippant suggestion that departmental heads 
whose estimates come down should get an automatic 
GCB). Nor is it realistic to hope that control of pro- 
grammes in their early stages could embrace all the 
details: often these will not be known at the time. 
Nonetheless, the Treasury should obviously aim to see 
and vet programmes in specific form at the earliest 
opportunity. 


A MORE difficult question is whether the Treasury 
should employ technical experts of its own. It 
would obviously be dangerous to upset relations with 
departments—the departments that normally have 
experts of the type concerned: in the last resort, it may 
be repeated, government economy depends to a large 
degree on attitudes in the spending departments. A 
further complication is that for the most complex tech- 
nical projects, where some independent check is most 
needed, it is likely to be most difficult to obtain. This 
said, the impression remains that the effectiveness of 
Treasury scrutiny might be improved if existing nous 
and lay experience were supplemented by the proper 
sprinkling of the right technical expertise. 

What of the erection of a detailed “system” 
for comprehensive review? The committee was 
shocked to find that the Treasury seemed to go into 
action only when things had gone wrong ; and certainly 
many of the revelations made by the Committee of 
Public Accounts pose the question of what passes 
undiscovered. Has the Treasury enough men on the 
job ? A memorandum submitted to the committee 
shows that the number of the Treasury’s administrative 
and executive staff in divisions controlling expenditure 
has risen from §5 in 1938 to 195. To the layman, the 
absolute figure does not seem large: 195 hard-pressed 
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men sanctioning (with the aid of departmental finance 
officers) supply expenditure totalling well over £4,000 
million, one pound in five of the nation’s spending. 
The Treasury witnesses were bound to admit that what 
they would like to do was often limited by the capacity 
of the staff: at the same time they made the obvious 
point that a balance must be drawn between employing 
more men and the economies gained by doing so. That 
is unexceptionable, but an outsider’s guess would be 
that provided any necessary adjustment is made in the 
administrative structure, the worthwhile results from 
additional staff would be bigger at the Treasury than 
in most places in the civil service. At the other extreme, 
it cannot be practicable to build up an organisation to 
check everything: all management, after all, governs 
through the exception. 

It would be foolish for an outsider to pretend that 
a reliable answer to these questions can be given with- 
out exhaustive inquiry ; and is the Treasury itself really 
able to feel sure, on reflection, that the amendments 
in its practice it has been making through the years 
have been extensive enough to adapt it to the trans- 
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formation in the scale and nature of its tasks? Cer- 
tainly, the inquiry would have to embrace a wide field, 
perhaps one as frighteningly wide as that undertaken 
by the Radcliffe Committee. It would need to embrace 
not only Treasury methods, but the methods of spend- 
ing departments and perhaps those of the nationalised 
industries too ; and its probings would doubtless touch 
some delicate political spots. 

“T ought to make it quite clear,” Sir Frank Lee told 
the select committee, “that most proposals for expendi- 
ture come down to us from ministers.” Ministers are 
of course for economy, too, but they usually add riders 
specifying that nothing of political popularity is to be 
involved in the cutting, with the result that the fruits of 
economy tend to be what Whitehall calls “ short-term 
economies,” such as neglect of maintenance in order 
to push unavoidable costs into the next budget year. 
Realistically, this political intrusion has to be taken as 
another of the new facts of life to which the Treasury 
has to adapt itself. The case for a full-scale outside 
inquiry is that it would be a miracle if the immense task 
of adaptation had been achieved piecemeal. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Unemployment and Politics 


“s ITH the winter months still ahead it would be dis- 

honest,” said Mr Macleod at Blackpool this 
week “ not to recognise that the unemployment figure might 
go somewhat higher.” It might have been more honest to 
admit that it would be extraordinary if it did not rise in 
this or any other winter, There are now 416,000 people 
wholly unemployed in Britain. In a normal year—and 
normal here is based on the experience of years when the 
irend of economic activity was upward or at worst level—the 
number of wholly unemployed rises by about 75,000 
between September and January/February. Assuming 
nothing worse this winter, one would therefore expect close 
10 §00,000 people wholly unemployed. by mid-winter, and 
the number of people temporarily stopped, now up to 
60,000, would almost certainly bring the total figure of 
unemployed closer to 600,000. And few sensible persons 
are assuming that economic activity this winter can be 
as buoyant as in recent years. There are limits to what 
one can expect from politicians at any party conference ; 
even so, Mr Macleod might have been politically as well 
as economically wise to begin slipping into his supporters’ 
minds the idea that, say, 700,000 unemployed by early next 
year, or close to three per cent, would be nothing very 
alarming for this economy. 

With output in manufacturing now down roughly five 
per cent on a year ago, employment is down about 23 per 
cent. About 13-2 per cent of the manufacturing labour 
force is on short time: the figure late in August was 





160,000 people, about four times as many as a year before. 
There is no doubt that a good deal of under-employment 
persists inside industry, though politicians are no longer 
quite as anxious to deter employers from holding on to 
labour. One may interpret this how one wishes when 
reckoning how unemployment this winter will develop : it 
may be that employment will continue to decline much more 
slowly than output, though, on the other hand, industry is 
clearly carrying a fair number of passengers that it could 
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do without at a pinch. So far, the upward drift of unem- 
ployment is hardly any steeper than in the last minor 
British recession in 1952. The labour statistics in August 
and September are always rather difficult to interpret, owing 
to the influx of school leavers into the labour force : this 
year it has clearly been more difficult to find jobs for the 
somewhat larger numbers of these. But it is not easy to 
understand why Mr Macleod finds the implications of 
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Statistics of vacancies and placings different from those of 
unemployment. There were 179,000 notified vacancies 
remaining unfilled at the middle of September, 100,000 
fewer than a year before and 24,000 fewer than in August. 
This means, in fact, that for every five persons unemployed 
in Britain there are only two jobs available: in Scotland, 
however, there are eight people out of work for every job 
on offer. 


No Recovery in Steel 


NE per cent down in the first quarter ; ten per cent down 
in the second quarter ; sixteen per cent down in the 
third quarter—the record of steel production shows a 
frightening progression. And the current level of orders 
shows no sign whatever of recovery. Output in September, 
368,600 ingot tons a week, was twelve per cent lower 
than in September, 1957, whereas August had been 
twenty per cent lower: but all this implies is that 
in August a fair number of steel producers prolonged their 
holidays in order to get rather better utilisation of their 
furnace capacity in September. The only section of the 
industry operating close to capacity is the strip mills, work- 
ing primarily for the motor industry (demand for tinplate 
is not as strong as for sheet and strip, though rather better 
than the crop reports might have suggested). There are 
signs now that the motor producers are not covering their 
requirements in the fourth quarter as fully as usual at this 
time of year, presumably because they expect the seasonal 
pattern of the industry to become much more marked ; 
and also signs of uncertainty about the usual rise in demand 
in the first quarter of next year. 

Exports of steel are now about 20 per cent below the rate 
at this time last year, though indirect exports in engineering 
products and other metal goods sold overseas, which were 
ten per cent down on 1957 in the second quarter, do not 
now appear to compare quite so badly. At home, there is 
no doubt that consumers are using up their very high stocks 
of steel, though the steel industry would be happier if it 
could feel that they were getting through these stocks very 
fast. At the middle of this year consumers’ stocks were 
probably 13-13 million tons of finished steel higher than, 
to take an arbitrary “ normal ” figure, 12 weeks’ consump- 
tion ; with consumption itself falling in the engineering 


industry, drawings upon its stocks could depress demand for™ 


quite a long period. Steel output last year was 21.7 million 
ingot tons ; this year it will probably be 2 milion tons lower. 
This has to be compared with the industry’s capacity, for 
the year, of something over 23} million ingot tons—which 
is continuing to rise as output continues to fall. 


NEW DELHI MEETINGS 


Arithmetic of 50 per cent 


N increase of 50 per cent in all quotas in the Inter- 
A national Monetary Fund would raise its resources of 
gold and dollars by up to $3,000 million—$1,500 million 
from the increase in the quotas of America and Canada, and 
$1,500 million if all the other members paid the standard 
25 per cent of their additional quotas in gold. The injection 
of liquidity on such a scale is much needed and far from 
extravagant. At the end of the Fund’s year on April 30th, 
holdings of gold and dollars stood at $2,344 million, of 
which $884 million had to be set aside against unutilised 
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drawing rights under standby credits. At present, the free 
resources of the Fund are barely sufficient to meet one year’s 
lending at the peak rate of $1,114 million reached in 
1956-57 ; in the latest financial year, drawings slowed down 
to $666 million. 

Britain, Mr Amory confirmed in Washington, will cer- 
tainly expect to pay up its 25 per cent gold portion ; this 
would amount to $162.5 million. The central reserves may 
also feel the brunt of gold payments for overseas members 
of the sterling area; these could entail a further $114 
million. However, if special concessions in the proportion 
of gold payment are to be made to “ poor ” countries some 
sterling area members may be among them. 

The Chancellor has also announced that Britain is to 
discuss with the Fund the timing and arrangements for 
repayment of the Suez drawing, of $5613 million, and the 
question of the renewal of the standby credit, of $7384 
million. This appeared to demolish suggestions that Britain 
was about to give up its standby facility in order to set free 
the Fund’s resources earmarked against it. Possibly, the 
announcement could foreshadow some future deal on con- 
vertibility. The Chancellor’s words on this subject were: 

[The] strengthening of sterling has enabled us to make 

substantial further progress in the removal of discrimina- 

tion in trade and has brought us still nearer to convertibility 
of the pound, which is our objective. When we judge 
that the necessary conditions have been achieved and we 
can do so without risk we shall move forward. 
It is being pointed out that a minor technical advantage 
of formal convertibility would be that countries borrowing 
sterling from the Fund could then repay in sterling, whereas 
at present they must repay in US dollars or other convertible 
currencies ; the Chancellor states that Britain welcomes 
sterling drawings (which of course reduce Britain’s liability 
to repay IMF in dollars). However, Mr Jacobsson in his 
opening speech at New Delhi made it clear that by con- 
vertibility he understands not merely technical converti- 
bility granted to non-residents but also liberalisation of 
trade and removal of payments restrictions on current 
transactions by sterling area residents. In that wider sense, 
convertibility of sterling involves much more than merely 
the unification of the American and transferable accounts. 


World Bank Ascendant 


ERHAPS the most impressive speech at New Delhi so 
P far is that of Mr Eugene Black, who has presided over 
the World Bank since 1949 and has this year had his term 
of office extended until 1963. In its financial year to end- 
June, the Bank made 34 loans totalling the equivalent of 
$711 million—easily a record, and over 75 per cent above 
the average of the previous three years. And lending is 
still gaining pace: in the three months to end-September 
the Bank lent $365 million, and at the beginning of this 
month it made a loan of over $70 million to Brazil. “ We 
have moved,” Mr Black told the assembled finance ministers 
who are the Bank’s governors, “to a new, higher level of 
lending activity, and the reasons are not hard to find.” 
Many more countries have joined the Bank, most of them 
newly independent territories hungry for capital ; and above 
all, years of planning and preparation are bearing fruit. The 
Bank in recent months has been making an especially large 
contribution in Asia, and above all in India (which has taken 
one quarter of the $1,076 million lent in the past fifteen 
months), Mr Black is confident that patient and hard 
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headed negotiation has produced the right basis for invest- 
ment of development capital: “ again and again we have 
seen doctrinal controversy dissolve into agreement in 
practice.” 

The main source of the Bank’s finance has again been 
its borrowings on the world’s capital markets; where the 
Bank has acquired high standing. Thus the strict commer- 
cial principles that Mr Black has applied in dealings with 
potential borrowers have redounded to the benefit of the 
borrowers as a whole. In 1957-58 the Bank issued bonds 
tc a total of $650 million, much the highest in a single year. 
Rather more than half the borrowing was in the United 
States, and a further large slice in Germany. The fall in 
American interest rates has enabled the Bank to reduce 
its own interest rate during the year; in May this was cut 
to 5 per cent, compared with the peak of 6 per cent in 
October, 1957. Private capital found another channel into 
the World Bank through participations in the Bank’s loans, 
to the extent of $87 million ; this included $15 million 
from nine American and Canadian banks in a loan to Tata 
Steel of India, the first issue in North America by a private 
Indian company since the war. The fact that private 
investors normally take the first maturities on the Bank’s 
loans explains why the Bank still gets little replenishment 
of its funds from repayments: out of $79 million of repay- 
ments last year, the Bank itself kept only $28 million. 
Finally, some $149 million has been made available by the 
release of subscriptions paid in local currency: but some 
$500 million of these funds are still too hedged with restric- 
tions to be of use. The Bank has need of currencies other 
than dollars. In the latest year, some 35 per cent of disburse- 
ments were in currencies other than dollars, and as the 
table shows, three fifths of loan disbursements on specific 
items have been on imports from countries other than 
America, and nearly one fifth from Britain. 

The upshot of the World Bank’s success is that for the 
first time it now sees the prospect of a larger number of 
goed applications than it can find money for on reasonable 
terms. Hence the need to expand the Bank’s capital. But 
because of the Bank’s access to world capital markets, the 
increase in members’ subscriptions can be wholly in the 
uncalled portion representing security for the Bank’s bonds ; 
this is much easier than paying up hard cash for an increase 
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in quotas in the Fund. Mr Amory has proposed an increase 
in World Bank subscriptions of 100 per cent ; the question 
is expected to be referred to the Executive Directors. 


IFC’s Slow Start 


HE World Bank started slowly, and it is not surprising 
T that its affiliate catering for smaller industrial projects 
in association with private capital is doing likewise. Time 
is needed before a sufficient number of realistic proposals 
come to life. In the first six months of 1958, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation received 235 proposals, but 
only 7 per cent have been considered promising for near- 
term action. On September 10, at the end of its second 
year, the corporation had entered into eleven commitments 
involving a total of $104 million ; by far the greater part 
of the $93 million of dollar capital from members’ sub- 
scriptions was invested in short term US government bonds. 
But Mr Robert L. Garner, president of IFC, added that 
private capital associated with these projects has added 
another $40 million. The aim of IFC is to act as a catalyst. 

There has been some criticism, however, that IFC’s 
slow start is attributable in some degree to shortcomings 
in its methods of operation. First, it is pointed out that in 
nearly all cases its investments have been repayable in US 
dollars ; Mr Garner stated at Delhi that he has been con- 
sidering the acquisition of a fund of local currencies, and 
in this he received support from Mr Reginald Maudling. 
The second major criticism deserves less support. Borrow- 
ing countries are complaining about the stiffness of IFC’s 
terms—which are usually interest at 7 per cent flat plus 
a contingent participation in future profits, or an option 
on the equity; in some quarters it is alleged that the 
corporation aims on a national total rate of up to 14 per 
cent. Asian countries, it is said, find it difficult to accept 
such terms. The answer is that the same criticisms were 
originally made of the lending principles applied by the 
World Bank ; and commercial realism has demonstrably 
paid off for that institution. While IFC’s terms may look 
tough, it must be remembered that they apply to untried 
projects carrying a far greater element of risk than the 
basic services, usually in the public sector, that the World 
Bank finances. The International Finance Corporation 








WHERE WORLD BANK LOANS ARE SPENT IMF TRANSACTIONS, 1948-58 
i i i ili i Total Total Total 
(Estimates rounded to equivalent in millions of US dollars) views euch cade tiene 
Cumulative total ended (Drawings) Arrange- (Repay- 
Disbursements by 1956 1957 1958 to date April 30 by ments ments) by 
borrowers for a —_—_—_—_— members in force members 
imports from: Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 
; — 7 (US $ million) 
BOs cvacicveckues 6°5 2-9 6-4 2-7 10-7 2-9 80-8 3:4 1948 606 _ _ 
CONNOR ccecacececena’ 16-0 7:0 14-0 6:1 4:2 I-l 120-7 5:1 
EIONOD soveceudanssees 7°5 3-3 8-0 3-4 4-3 1-2 61-5 2-6 1949 119 —_ — 
OCWIOIND Sric5c6idccas 32:0 14-1 43-1 18-7 63-3 17-2 201-3 8-5 
1950 52 _ 24 
RP ciceetecasarecete 3-8 1-7 6-9 3-0 21-4 5-8 45-9 1-9 
DOW cwsaxicusavcdses 0-5 0-2 5-2 2-2 30-6 8-3 37-0 1-5 1951 28 _ 19 
BWOUON secccccccavcue 3-4 1-5 6-2 2:6 3-5 0-9 24-7 1-0 
Switzerland .........06 5-3 2-3 4-4 1-9 4-7 1-3 46-6 1-9 1952 46 — 37 
United Kingdom ...... 30:0 13-2 25:3 14-0 69:4 18-8 296°3 12-5 1953 66 55 185 
United States ......... 114-9 50-5 102-7 44-3 142-8 38-8 1,342:7 56-5 
All Other Countries ... 7-6 3-3 9-4 4:1 13-6 3-7 120-4 5:1 1954 231 113 145 
Wi icticennveinn 227-5 100-0 231-6 100-0 368-5 100-0  2,377-9 100-0 1955 49 13 276 
Other Disbursements*. 56-4 100-8 130-2 416-8 1956 9 8 272 
1957 1,114 1,212 75 
GRAND TOTAL.... 283-9 332-4 498-7 2,794-7 
1958 666 1,500 87 


* Including disbursements on loans in which funds are used for local expenditures or for 


development programmes where source of items imported with Bank funds is not specified. 


Total 3,016 1,120 
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hopes to revolve its funds by selling off successful invest- 
ments to private investors ; nothing should be done to 
detract it from that aim. 


COTTON TALKS 


Miracle in the East 


HE third week of meetings between leaders of the Hong- 
kong cotton industry and Lord Rochdale’s delegation 
from Lancashire produced an astonishing rash of widely 
varied rumours, suppositions, and dark hints before the 
official announcement, on Thursday, that Hongkong had 
agreed to limitations on its exports of all types of cotton 
goods. Thus Lancashire has won a paper victory, but no 
figures for the quotas which will apply to made-up goods 
as well as grey cloth, and in certain conditions to garments 
have been disclosed and until they are no one will know 
whether it is more than a paper victory. The agreements 
have not yet been signed, though presumably they will be 
accepted by the Lancashire board when it meets next week 
to consider them ; it is understood that they are not con- 
ditional on similar limitations being imposed on the exports 
of India and Pakistan, but the converse holds good: the 
agreements with India and Pakistan are conditional on 
reaching one with Hongkong. 

A source close to the meetings has hailed the agreement 
as a “miracle” ; unkinder words would seem much more 
appropriate. Earlier in the week it was rumoured that the 
eleven-man Hongkong committee had proposed a limit of 
over 100 million square yards, while the Lancashire mission 
sought to reduce this to about 74 million square yards ; it 
seems likely that the compromise finally reached will in any 
case mean a reduction in Hongkong’s present level of 
exports. No indication has been given that Hongkong’s 
request to control allocations within the overall quota (rather 
than having this control rest with importers as it did when 
textile imports were previously licensed) has been agreed. 

Thus Lord Rochdale and his colleagues will be loudly 
hailed by the mill-owners and by those—in other parts than 
Lancashire—who share the suspicions voiced on Tuesday 
by the National Chamber of Trade, that the majority of 
Hongkong’s cloth is really made by nasty Communist slave 
labour. Obviously, with large numbers of Hongkong’s 
textile workers unemployed, this is arrant nonsense ; but 
it is no less ridiculous than a bald statement that declining 
industries can be miraculously revived by miraculously 
stifling their competition. 


OPTIONS 


New Market Starts 


PTION dealings on the London Stock Exchange got off 
QO to a flying start on Tuesday with about 1,000 bargains 
transacted. The table shows the prices quoted for the three 
months’ call of some of the more active stocks—the period 
for which most of the deals were done, though some 
naturally were for shorter periods. The buyer has also to 
pay commission calculated on the underlying stock, not on 
the option money. And to the buying price on the day of 
dealing he must add the estimated cost of the contango 
Operations, the two—the market price and the contango 
money—make up his “ striking price” at which he will 
exercise his option if he so decides. In the table the 
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“ striking price ” has not been rounded, though normally a 
dealer will do so. With gilt edged stocks where the option 
market has so far been much less fully tested, the addition 
to the current price of the stock is not a contango but an 
estimated interest charge. Altogether the costs of opera- 
ting in the option market are as the table shows not 
negligible. But in a “bull” market, with The Economist 
indicator rising 2.5 in the week ended on Wednesday to a 
new high point for the year of 221.5, the public found lictle 
difficulty in taking these costs in its stride. 


THE COST OF OPTIONS 


Price Current = Striking Option Com- 


3 months ago price price* price mission 
War lean 56 is cicsess 67 ik 69 i; 70} 1§ ty, 
Es tse ceacnarescsisws 1/3 10/6 - 112/7 6/6 1/3 
BE iGesseaesweenas 146/103 154/6 157/5 6/6 1/6 
ROMA 2.5-555.<h-cCouls 69/6 77/15 78/6$ 6/6 9d, 
Bancrost.....%.. oe 17/14 21/5} 21/10 1/9 3}d. 
Hawker Siddeley ..... 28/3 31/45 32/- 2/3 4td. 
GND a is 56:5 iesiwe eee sae ae 24/14 25/1$ 25/7 2/15 3}d. 
Land Securities....... 13/-t 17/73 7/llk =—2/3 3d. 
Liccuebumetqrediaapeee 28/105 34/7$ 35/3 2/- 41d, 
SPINS sc kei ntes 24/14 27/2} 27/8} 2/3 3id. 
FS NSOREID os 0osecns 91/103 97/9 99/7} 4/6 I/- 


* Including contango interest. + Adjusted for scrip issue. 


It is not widely appreciated that the very existence of 
option dealings must nearly always accentuate the upswings 
and perhaps to a lesser extent the downswings of tie 
market. In a time like this when the bulls predominate and 
the vast majority-of deals are in call options, option pur- 
chases are forcing the dealers to buy half the stock. In a 
bear market the predominance of put options might force 
the option dealers to sell short and push prices down 
further. Only if the sales of call options to the public 
exactly balanced the sales of put options to the public would 
there be no effect on the price level. In practice there 
seems little doubt that the active sections of the market— 
Ultramar among the oils and several of the property shares 
—are being pushed upwards by the option dealers’ demand. 


The Fly in the Ointment 


T was not until the day before option dealings were due 
[ to start that the Stock Exchange Council delivered its 
eleventh hour bombshell, and it was not until Wednesday— 
the second day of option dealings—thar dealers really had 
time to consider what had been done. The new rule 
confines option dealings to members. In its simplest form 
that means that if Mr Jones’s broker happens to be one of 
those that has set up an option dealing department another 
broker will have to be brought in when he wants to deal 
in options. That itself is no serious problem, but it is serious 
for the option dealer who wants to undo his business. 

Having sold the call of 1,000 Ultramar to Mr Jones at 
4s. per share, Mr Smith, the option dealer, buys 500 Ultra- 
mar in the market, and he tries to undo the other half of 
his bargain by giving for the put and call of 500 at a slightly 
shaded price of, say, 7s. 6d. per share, using for that part 
of the transaction some client, usually an institution, knowa 
to be a holder and not at all averse from being paid to hold 
on. The dealer is thus in effect jobbing in option money on 
a narrow margin, and his whole hope of making a profit 
depends on his ability to even his book with the institution 
without charging it commission. That is what the new rule 
will not allow, and that is the main reason why on the second 
day of dealings option prices stiffened and the number of 
bargains fell by about half to around 500. Clearly prices 
will have to be widened to absorb a second commission, aad 
it is not yet certain that the adjustment is completed. 
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“Transistors*’ by Roy Nockolds 



















we Gazing into the crystal 


! ad Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals 

“ule into which they are gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

rm These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ 

- of newest and perhaps most significant development—the transistor. 

hee This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolu- 

leql tionise electronics in many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs 

ous no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. Another advantage is its 
minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a match. The transistor, in a 

at variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments for 

ice nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications 

of will include radar, submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

itly The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production 

yart of transistors, accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer 

wa or user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 

old 

on Technical Information Services 


ofit ' Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics, 
Lat ul ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
— Progress in Electronics 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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Because the inescapable impact 





it makes upon the viewer results in 


a spectacular increase in sales. 









Television advertising sells 
directly to a relaxed, receptive, 
family audience in 

the seclusion of the home 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday. 


Television can increase your sales. If you would like to know how, 
write or ’phone Brian Henry at Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888. 
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Nor is it certain that the council has said its last word. 
Those who argued that this was all a mistake, and that the 
council would mend its ways after getting a letter from the 
dealers in the next few days, were taking much too facile 
a view. The timing of the rule may have been unfortunate, 
but the council did not reach its decision by accident. The 
majority of the members are not interested in options, but 
they are interested in the business of the big institutions 
that would stand at the receiving end of the laying-off trans- 
action. And to provide facilities for the big institutions to 
operate free of commission might have important repercus- 
sions on many Stock Exchange members. A compromise 
solution is not impossible, but a straight climb down by the 
council is unlikely. 


BUSINESS 








NOTES 169 


by more than about 7 per cent. Last year Mr Davis bluntly 
told the trade that of the 4,200 cinemas in Britain probably 
1,000 ought to be closed, and advocated some voluntary 
rationalisation scheme by which surviving cinemas would 
have assisted in compensating those who left the business. 
Over the last couple of years, Rank, along with its rival 
Associated British, has been closing marginal cinemas in its 
circuits ; last week Mr Davis announced a more sweeping 
rationalisation scheme that will take about 110 of the 
group’s 494 halls out of the cinema trade. The Odeon and 
Gaumont circuits will be merged to form one principal 
release circuit of 300 cinemas ; another 80 cinemas will be 
kept for showing extended second runs of successful films 
and for such special processes as Todd-AO. About 30 Rank 



















CINEMAS 


Facing Ugly Facts 


INCE the British cinema trade as a whole will not accept 

Mr John Davis’ advice to prune out its dead wood, 
the Rank Organisation is doing it alone. The trade is now 
selling roughly half as many seats to patrons as it was doing 
in 1946, yet the number of cinemas open has not come down 


cinemas are already closed awaiting sale, and about another 
80 will have to be closed over the next two or three years. 
These properties will be sold or possibly developed by the 
Rank organisation itself ; some will undoubtedly be con- 
verted into dance halls. Rank will presumably realise sub- 


The Comet 


—_ from the ground, the hectic 
scramble to put the Comet into 
service last week could be justified on 
the economic argument that such a 
valuable and rapidly wasting asset as 
an aeroplane should be put to earning 
revenue at the earliest moment. More 
difficult to assess is the precise value of 
being the first jet on the North 
Aulantic, when the title is won by such 
narrow margins. 

On the basis of the present service, 
in which the Comet is crossing the 
Atlantic once weekly, the aircraft will 
have compieted three round trips with 
passengers by the time Pan American 
World Airways starts daily services to 
two European capitals, Paris and 
Rome. It will have completed six 
round trips when the daily Boeing 
service starts to London in mid- 
November (and the Comet also begins 
to make daily crossings). Since the 
Boeing is a far bigger machine, carrying 
nearly three times the number of 
passengers, one Boeing could in theory 
transport on one round trip every 
Comet passenger carried between last 
weekend and the scheduled opening of 
the Boeing service on October 26th. 

This does not detract from the 
immense effort made by both BOAC 
and de Havilland to beat Pan American 
in what started as a tortoise-and-hare 
contest to put the first jets on the 
North Atlantic, a contest on which the 
American airline’s bland assumption 
that the race was in the bag goaded the 
British tortoise into a finishing burst 


of speed worthy of Ballymoss. A race 
is as truly won by a whisker as by a 
margin of lengths. But while the 
Comet is among the most aesthetically 
satisfying pieces of machinery ever 
built, it bears unmistakable traces of its 
lost years. It is, as spokesmen stressed 
during the weekend, a_ 15-year-old 
design and as such, smaller, slower and 
shorter-ranged than jets like the 
Boeing 707 that came later to the draw- 
ing board. The Comet should, by 
rights, have been in service on the 
North Atlantic four years ago: the 
lapse of time is a measure of the work 
exeded to stiffen its skin against metal 
fatigue that sent two of the original 
Comets in quick succession to the 
bottom of the Mediterranean. The 
Boeing operates temporarily under the 
same handicap as the Comet, an 
inability to cross the North Atlantic 
non-stop against headwinds. At the 
outset, therefore, both BOAC’s and 
Pan American’s jet flights make at 
least one re-fuelling stop on _ the 
London-New York leg of the crossing 
(but not in the other direction when 
the prevailing wind is at their tail). 
But from March onwards, deliveries 
will be made to Pan American and to 
other airlines of bigger-engined ver- 
sions of the Boeing that can make the 
journey non-stop; BOAC has 15 of these 
on order but will not get them before 
1960. Its non-stop North Atlantic 
services are therefore some way off. 
The havoc that a re-fuelling halt can 
wreak upon a jet’s time-table was 


stantial capital profits from halls which are at present heavily 
written down in its books and often represent at the least 
very useful commercial sites. 

Rank’s rationalisation is concerned with the shortage of 
films as well as with the surplus of room to show them. 





shown by one of the Comet’s recent 
flights, which are taking, with a 14-hour 
refuelling stop at Gander, 10} hours to 
reach New York from London, where 
the turbo-prop Britannia can do the 
same crossing, non-stop, in less than 
eleven hours. The faster Boeing jet 
is being scheduled to make the crossing 
in 83 hours, but no airline can judge 
accurately how passengers will balance 
in their own minds an hour or so saved 
against the tedium of an intermediate 
landing at Gander or Iceland. BOAC 
has taken a commercial gamble in 
switching the Comet from the eastern 
routes for which it was designed and 
on which it can carry 80 or more 
passengers, to the North Atlantic on 
which it carries 46. These facts have 
to be balanced against the short- 
comings of the Boeing 707, so widely 
and unctuously discussed in _ this 
country—this is an aircraft which, it 
should be remembered, performs a 
great deal better in the air than it does 
when struggling on and off the ground 
The Comet’s future lies not on this 
route but over distances of 2,000 miles 
or so where it gives its best perform- 
ance. And BOAC’s future depends on 
putting its own house in order at home. 
The Comet cannot turn another year’s 
impending deficit into a profit; nor 
can it stop the ugly rumblings coming 
from the corporation’s engineering 
shops where the management now 
exercises so little control that the 
Comet’s departure had to be kept a 
secret for fear it might be held up by 
fresh labour disputes. The Comet is 
an able, willing and sweet-running 
machine ; the danger is that too much 
will now be expected of it. 
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There have been until now four main channels of first-run 
release to be supplied with films in Britain : Associated 
British, Odeon, Gaumont and the “ Fox Booking Organisa- 
tion,” which supplies Fox’s Cinemascope films to some 
hundreds of cinemas, independent or in small chains. These 
four release groups require 208 programmes a year, many 
of them double features : nowadays there are certainly not 
as many “ acceptable ” films as that to be had. 

This has forced the many cinemas to make their rigid 
booking policies a good deal more flexible, with extended 
runs of pictures that turn out to be successful. Neverthe- 
less, while cinema attendance has been dropping, the 
cinema’s demand upon renters and producers has been 
largely maintained, Rank’s decision will cut the number of 
main release circuits down to three—Associated British, a 
new Rank circuit which will have approximately the book- 
ing strength as Odeon had at its peak, and those cinemas 
taking Fox films. For the last six months or so, the Rank 
circuits have been handling some Fox films, though the 
independents who took them during the years of dispute 
between Rank and Fox have been guaranteed their share 
as well. Mr Davis said last week that the 80 specialised 
cinemas Rank will keep outside its major circuit will 
“ materially strengthen the Fox booking release” bringing 
the release pattern back to three main channels, as in 1953 
before the dispute. Rank then controlled two of these 
channels : in future it will control one plus a substantial 
share of another. One of the things the cinema trade now 
needs most—though not the only one—is cold-blooded 
appreciation of ugly facts and practical acceptance of their 
implications. This is perhaps Mr Davis’ outstanding char- 
acteristic as a manager. 


BANKING IN IRAN 


Chartered Bank Goes In 


RANIAN law requires banks operating there to be 
majority-owned within the country. To some with 
unhappy memories of being hustled out in 1952 this restric- 
tion has seemed insuperable. But the Chartered Bank, with 
its recently acquired subsidiary Eastern Bank, is moving in. 
The Irano-British Bank has been formed under Iranian 
licence with a capital of {1 million owned as to 51 per cent 
by Iranians and 49 per cent by Chartered Bank and its sub- 
sidiary. The directorships are suitably arranged to secure 
that the British minority interest is protected, and the 
general manager is always to be an employee of Chartered 
Bank. 

Chartered Bank, which has not done business in Iran 
before, may be making a bold move, but it is entirely 
logical. Iran is now the Middle Eastern country standing 
nearest in thought to the West, and the one in which 
_the opportunities for sound European-type banking at a 
profit look best. Whether or not British banks had been 
willing to come in on these jointly-owned banking ventures 
it is certain that the banks of other western countries were 
already doing so. French banks have already come in ; 
Swiss interests have asked for a concession, Dutch, German 
and Italian interests are said to be interested, and the 
American Chase National with the American Lazard com- 
pany is involved there, not in deposit banking but in 
granting medium term credit. There seems, after an 
interval of six years, to be no advantage in being left out. 
The Iranians welcome the overseas banks. It still remains 
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to be seen whether the British Bank of the Middle East 
(formerly the Imperial Bank of Iran) will change its view 
and go back. 


AIR FARES 


Beach-Bagging at Cannes 


HE airlines have been discussing next year’s level of 

‘ fares at Cannes for the past ten days, long enough for 
deadlock to have been reached on all or most of the contro- 
versial topics. From this point on, delegates should cease 
striking attitudes and get down to the hard business of 
trading concession for concession— beach-bagging ” as it 
is known among airlines. This is normal procedure for the 
International Air Transport Association. Fares have to be 
reviewed annually, all decisions have to be unanimous, and 
if no decision is reached the meeting is bound by its rules 
to throw in the sponge and declare “ no rate ” for the route 
in question, in which case the job of fixing fares is liable 
to be taken over by the governments concerned. This 
threat has sufficed, so far, to get a unanimous decision from 
any IATA conference, no matter how controversial the sub- 
ject. It is a system many a committee chairman might envy. 

This year’s meeting is partly concerned with a mass of 
routine: there are 60,000 different fares to be discussed, 
reviewed and agreed. But it is also dominated by one new 
question—whether airlines shall be obliged willy nilly to 
charge higher fares on jet aircraft than on any other type 
of machine. This dispute affects two groups of routes, those 
inside Europe and those over the North Atlantic. Talks on 
the European routes are marking time to see what happens 
among those airlines operating on the North Atlantic— 
described at Cannes as the bell-wether route. Hotly against 
an enforced surcharge are the two airlines now starting jet 
services, BOAC and Pan American World Airways. Hotly 
in favour of a surcharge are most of the smaller European 
airlines that are unlikely to have jets for some time and 
fear their competition. 

Against this background, the recent equipment pooling 
agreement reached between Swissair and the Scandinavian 
SAS is of particular importance. Swissair will use some SAS 
Caravelle jets (coming into service in the new year) to build 
up a jet network inside Europe ; SAS will use some of Swiss- 
air’s Convair 880 jets on longer journeys to the Far East 
and South America that are beyond the range of the Cara- 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SALES 


ETAILERS have their own 15 TELEVISION SETS 
yardstick for taking a 
quick check of radio and tele- 
vision sales, based on returns 10 
sent in from a selected panel 
of shops and expressed as the 
average number of sets sold 
per shop. This sample reflects 5 


RADIO SETS 










JFMAMUJA 


changes more rapidly if less 
precisely than do the manu- 
facturers’ comprehensive 
statistics of deliveries. The 
charts show that the gap 
between this and last year’s 
level of sales widened during 
JFMAMJSJSA August. 
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Now—STERLING buys your S B Rubber 
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1.S.R.—the International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd.— 
is operating a new plant in the United Kingdom 
of the greatest economic importance to the Sterling Area. 


1.S.R. is ‘On Stream’ at Hythe near Southampton, 
Full technical data are 
available on all ‘INTOL’ 


grades. I.S.R. offers a 


producing ‘INTOL’ Butadiene-Styrene rubber, 
ending the Sterling Area’s dependence 


full advisory service to 


upon outside sources for a manufacturers. 


commodity of growing importance. 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 
HYTHE, SOUTHAMPTON 
TELEPHONE — Blackfield 3141 TELEX—47627 caBLES—JESSAR Southampton 
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appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


All of these Bonds having been sold, this announcement 


$17,500,000 


Kingdom of Norway 


Fifteen Year 544% External Loan Bonds of 1958 


Dated October 1, 1958 Due October 1, 1973 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


HarrimanRipley &Co. Kuhn,Loeb &Co. LazardFréres&Co. Smith, Barney &Co. 


Incorporated 


October 1, 1958. 


rE 
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HENRY.GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils, raw wool and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, ete. 


Head Office 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS - LEADENHALL AVENUE - LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 


Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD - SINGAPORE . PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 
Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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velle. Servicing will be shared between the two airlines, 
SAS overhauling not only all the Caravelles, but also the 
trans-Atlantic Douglas DC 8s ordered by both airlines. 
Swissair will service the Convairs and both airlines will 
standardise all parts and accessories. SAS and Air France 
have between them been pioneering jet services inside 
Europe in much the same way that BOAC and Pan 
American are doing it on the North Atlantic, and to much 
the same timetable. The fact that so cautious and con- 
servative an operator as Swissair should throw its hand in 
with SAS is a sign of the commercial importance attached to 
jet services. It is also a frank recognition of a fact that 
airlines and their governments have ignored for too long— 
that commercial air transport is a large-scale business best 
carried out by large airlines. 


TAX REFORM 


An Accountant Looks Ahead 


AX is a subject with which accountants are familiar. 

And although most of the papers at the Conference of 
Chartered Accountants in London last week dealt with 
other matters, the bon bouche was Sir William Carrington, 
who had been a member of the Royal Commission discussing 
tax reform. He could have been pardoned if he had spent 
his time discussing the reforms already achieved, for there 
have been many—the treatment of losses, the provisions for 
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overseas trade corporations, the abolition of the double-tier 
profits tax, the freeing of purchased annuities from tax, the 
provisjon of retirement benefits for the self-employed—all 
on lines mapped out by the two Tucker Committees and by 
the Royal Commission. But Sir William rightly preferred 
to look forward. 

In spite of what has been done, there remain more than a 
hundred recommendations of the Royal Commission, and, 
given time, will-power and discrimination, they too could 
be implemented. High on Sir William’s list of desirable 
reforms, he puts the amendment of the basis of assessment 
of business profits. The preceding year basis with its arti- 
ficial beginning and ending is quite illogical ; over the life of 
a business it is only by the rarest coincidence that assessed 
profits exactly equal the profits made. On the contrary, 
successions and amalgamations are impeded, major hardship 
sometimes caused, double taxation relief is lost, and on 
occasion tax avoidance is facilitated by the present artificia- 
lity. Of course, a transition to an actual year basis would 
involve difficulties, too, but Sir Kingsley Wood managed to 
do it for salaries and wages—and in time of war. Cannot 
Mr Amory provide the same drive for profits today ? 

On depreciation, Sir William comes out strongly in favour 
of allowances for commercial buildings, even though the real 
wastage is often masked by a fall in the value of money. 
Strangely, he does not allow this awareness of the erosion 
caused by inflation to affect his view that depreciation allow- 
ances ought generally still to be based on historical cost, and 
he thinks that the damage can be mitigated by the expedients 





Practices and Precedents ian 


the present case while hearing the next 
In addition, it will probably 
repeat its practice of reading through 





HIS week’s hearing of the first case 

before the Restrictive Practices 
Court has confirmed predictions that 
the Court’s operation would necessarily 
be a complex, tedious, lengthy affair. 
What it has not done so far is provide 
any sort of clearly-defined precedents 
for cases to come. The issues in the 
first case—concerning an agreement 
between members of the Chemists’ 
Federation—bear ‘little resemblance to 
those of many cases to follow, so it 
does not seem likely that interpreta- 
tions of the law will be established 
during the next two weeks to assist 
much in most later cases. Unfor- 
tunately, it also appears that the 
chemists’ case may be of little help 
in establishing the basic procedures by 
which the Court will operate in subse- 
quent cases. It concerns an agreement 
whereby members of the Federation 
have restricted the sales of their pro- 
ducts to other members ; most of the 
agreements to follow are concerned 
with price-fixing. In fact, the only 
things which at this point seem sure 
to be duplicated in coming sessions of 
the court are the ponderous weight of 
documents and the extensive number 
of witnesses involved. 

The extraordinary complexity of 
these cases arises as much from their 
novelty as from their natures; as Mr 
Justice Devlin noted on Monday, the 


Court is “rather feeling their way” 
through this first one. The procedure 
differs in several ways from that norm- 
ally followed in court: the burden of 
proof rests with the claimants (in this 
case the Chemists’ Federation) and 
not with the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices, who brought the case to 
court ; the existence of the agreements 
in question is admitted long before 
they reach court, and it is up to the 
parties concerned to justify them as 
being not contrary to the _ public 
interest. Alternatively they may 
endeavour to prove that removal of 
the agreements would deny specific 
and substantial benefits to the public ; 
but already the definition of “ specific 
and substantial” has been implicitly 
questioned. The Chemists’ Federation 
presented its case before the 
Registrar’s, despite its position of de- 
fence ; it is not certain at this time what 
the order of speeches in closing will be. 


_— the Court is unlikely to have 
established a standard procedure for 
hearing future cases until after at least 
the next two—involving agreements of 
the Cotton Yarn Spinners’ and Cotton 
Yarn Doublers’ Associations—have 
been completed. The Spinners’ case 
is scheduled to start on or after October 
27th, which may mean that the Court 
will still be preparing their findings on 





the enormous stacks of evidence, briefs 
of both sides, and statements of wit- 
nesses submitted to it, before proceed- 
ings are actually begun. The issues in 
these next two cases will be much more 
typical of those scheduled to reach the 
Court in coming months, and they will 
possibly see the introduction of 
economists aS expert witnesses on one 
side or the other, a rather novel point 
in itself. 

The outcome of early cases will also 
be important ; conceivably a consistent 
finding against the claimants could 
cause many agreements presently 
registered to be dropped by the 
parties to them before being brought 
to court. Should the Court find 
an agreement contrary to the public 
interest, two problems may arise. 
First, all interested parties will have 
to be notified somehow that the 
agreement is no longer in operation ; 
presumably either the Court or the 
parties themselves will be responsible 
for this, since it does not fall to the 
Registrar under the Act. In addition, 
the problems of enforcement will have 
to be faced. For once the Court has 
ruled an agreement against the public 
interest, something approaching a 
“Sherman Act ” will reign in that par- 
ticular part of the British economy. 
Understandably, no machinery has yet 
been set up for this. 
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of initial and investment allowances. The OTC legislation 
is welcomed, but he recommends its extension to cover the 
profits of subsidiary companies resident abroad. Sir William 
expresses a widely felt belief when he reviews the case for 
liberalising schedule E expenses. Of this year’s concession in 
favour of professional subscriptions he says: “ The mountain 
has indeed produced a mouse.” He does not share the 
doubts of the Law Reform Committee on the treatment of 
lump sums received as damages for loss of income: “It is 
cheaper to maim a rich man than a poor one . . . a tort- 
feasor is the last person to be allowed to levy a heavy tax 
on his own victim it would be simple to amend 
income tax law so as to provide for the taxation of (such) 
lump sums.” As to surtax, Sir William thinks that earned 
income relief should be a deduction in arriving at total 
income and the directions made for company surtax should 
extend, not to the whole profits, but to such part as could 
reasonably be distributed. 


Taxes on Capital 


URNING to taxes assessed on capital, Sir William Car- 
Reet entered a territory that he had not previously 
publicly explored—a jungle covered by no less than 80 
disordered Acts of Parliament crying out for order and 
consolidation. He believes that the rate of estate duty 
should be based not on the size of the deceased’s estate, 
but on the amount inherited, and that the surtax principle 
of successively higher rates on distinct slices of the inheri- 
tance might be applied to it. He has no sympathy with 
death-bed purchases of agricultural property in order to 
attract duty at the lower rate, but he feels that high rates 
of tax which lead to an elaborate game of chess between 
taxpayer and legislature could be avoided if the burden of 
duty were spread. As a positive contribution he suggests 
a gifts tax as now levied in Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States. That is as far as he will go towards the 
Kaldor proposals for broadening the base by taxing expendi- 
ture, capital gains and wealth in general. 

This vast subject seems to deserve the same full and 
dispassionate treatment as the Radcliffe Commission has 
just given to income tax, surtax and profits tax—and it 
would be best done before it becomes a live political issue. 
. It must be conceded that the real trouble with the British 
tax system is the high marginal rates of tax. These may be 
partly due te doctrinaire egalitarianism but they arise mainly 
because the traditional tax base has been eroded by con- 
cession after concession designed to make the intolerable 
acceptable. But what is the good of another Royal Com- 
mission when Parliament has been unable to find time to 
deal with all the recommendations already before it? Tax 
reform can only be achieved by unrelenting pressure 
from outside and Sir William’s paper, like the list of 
priorities which the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
sent to the Chancellor last year, is a useful part of that 
prodding. 


ALUMINIUM 


A Quota on Russia 


ussiA has agreed to limit its exports of aluminium to 
Britain to 15,000 tons over the next twelve months 
and the Board of Trade is therefore not to proceed with 
the application by the Aluminum Company of Canada for 
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an anti-dumping duty on Russian metal. This compromise 
surely lacks logic. There never has been the smallest justi- 
fication for talking about Russian “dumping” because 
nobody outside Russia knows what Russian costs of pro- 
duction are. And a spate of ceilings on Russian imports 
goes oddly with all the talk about expanding East-West 
trade. An act of faith is also needed to suppose that a 
little more competition would be out of place in this indus- 
try of the big units. But logic or no logic, the Russians 


» have surprisingly agreed and the Board of Trade is extri- 


cated from an awkward impasse. The Canadian producer 
and chief supplier to Britain has been afforded a measure 
of protection ; while British consumers are relieved of the 
uncertainty of not knowing the limits of the Russian on- 
slaught on the market. For Russia, now firmly established 
as a supplier, there may now no longer be so much 
need to undercut the Canadian price in order to get 
in. Already there are signs that the price differential 
is narrowing. 

Against the official Canadian price of £180 a ton, reduced 
to £176 8s. by the 2 per cent “loyalty” discount, Russia 
has been selling at £170. Last year the discount ranged 
from £8 to £15 a ton. The “ loyalty ” discount introduced 
by Aluminum at the turn of the year to meet the Russian 
challenge will continue, at least for the remainder of this 
year. Russia’s quota is in line with last year’s exports of 
15,500 tons to Britain, but is high in relation to earlier 
years. In 1956 only 197 tons of Russian aluminium were 
imported. So far this year imports have been running at 
an annual rate of 12,000 tons. Is it not possible that 15,000 
tons was all that the Russians wished to ship ? The quota 
corresponds to about 10 per cent of the Canadian market 
here, amounting last year to around 150,000 tons. It 
is doubtful whether the Canadian group, whose vutput is 
now running at 28 per cent below capacity, will be fully 
satisfied with the compromise. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


GR-S from Britain 


OMPLETION of the International Synthetic Rubber Com- 

pany’s new plant at Hythe, Hants, makes Britain 
totally self-sufficient in general purpose synthetic rubber. 
Costing £6 million, the plant was completed in sixteen 
months—certainly no record for this type of building, but 
a respectable achievement—and the benefit of American 
experience in petrochemical plant construction was gained 
by entrusting the design and building to Blaw-Knox of 
Pittsburgh. A beautiful array of pipes and tanks, the new 
plant manufactures three main types of synthetic rubber, 
one of them oil-extended ; and the plant is designed with 
extensive process duplication, to run continuously 365 days 
a year. GR-S, as this type of synthetic is commonly known, 
is manufactured by the copolymerisation of butadiene and 
styrene ; butadiene is piped from the Esso refinery at 
Fawley, one and a half miles away, and styrene is brought 
by rail, road, and sea from the Forth Chemicals plant at 
Grangemouth and the Shell plant at Partington. 

Total capacity of the plant, which is owned by the tyre 
companies that will take the bulk of its output, was origin- 
ally stated to be 50,000 tons a year; this has now bee 
raised to 70,000 tons. It seems likely that further increases 
could be forthcoming from the existing plant should the 
demand for it materialise, Furthermore, there is room on 
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IS SPACE 
YOUR HEADACHE ? 








It’s time 
you savoured the 
deep a At no cost to you 


f Gallal ” 
= ae ACROW ENGINEERS 


RICH. DARK wi proven 
HONE 


a blend of fine tobaccos . . . sweet smoking . . . long lasting 
so happily contrived that it will grow in your affection. 


7M ea. ee 4/41” PER OZ 
RICH DARK y (ROUND TINS) 
HONEYDEW 7 Q/9° PER 2 OZ 


Sta eels 
FLAKE 
OR RUBBED OUT 








LIVERPUDLIANA No. 1 





slbchneundiul free burasesses 


tet Nie sek Nia aad a f tv ale of the space used 


(Municipal Records) circa 1580. 

















Prior to this time the public business of the town had been for storage by your 
conducted by the Mayor, Aldermen, and all burgesses in 4 ‘i 
Common Hall assembled. company is being wasted, 


“fforeasmuche as upon due consideracon of the 
auncient customes of this towne, it semethe there owe 
(ought) to be a common councell within the same of 
the Maior Aldermen and xxiiij others of the most 


and could be converted 
at negligible cost 


discrete and substauntiall free burgesses Inhabitants into additional storage space, 
thereof, by whose discreacon or the greatter nomber of 
theime in their comon assemblies wthowt the rest of the sales-counter space, or 
comunaltie . . . All causes towchinge the comon 1. 
wealthe & good governemt of this towne owe productive space 


from tyme to tyme by ordered and disposed, 
wch said good usage by userpacon of late 
disordered assemblies of wholl comons POST 
(wherein throughe the varietie of 


SEND ME PROOF THAT YOU CAN SAVE 50% 


a j THIS OF OUR STORAGE SPACE. 
oppinions of suche A multitude 
seldom any good successe hath COUPON Name a 
g ensued”)... NOW Company ........ 


Hereabouts the three great trading estates 
of Speke, Aintree and Kirkby are but one instance 

of how the City Council have proved worthy of this heritage. If you are looking 
for a first class factory site with ample financial assistance why not write to:— 


i { Vv E R P Oo Oo L ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., Rolstore Division, 


Centre of Industrial Prosperity | south Wharf, London, W.2: AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION - DALE STREET + LIVERPOOL 2 


cvs» 
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Here’s just that touch 
of characterful 
nonchalance that you 
want for the country— 
plus that Sumrie 
smartness that’‘makes 
it right wherever 

you wear it. 






All wool ... naturally. 
This overcoat 
costs 22 guineas, 





Sumrie clothes are good 


—really good 
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THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
156 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 

And at good men’s shops throughout the country | : en S | 
People vary enormously. They buy a wide range 
| of brands in any particular product-group; they 
often spread their reading over a wide selection 
of national newspapers and magazines. One 
thing, however, is predictable. The vast majority 
of them—especially the housewives—read their 
| regional evening paper every day. GIn none of 
| the large centres of population so far covered by 
| the Newspaper Society Readership Survey does 
any other single medium give the advertiser the 
chance of making such effective contact with so 


BERS BBY BRigth we 


deo San Parrrore : : 
» SAN Parra 4 | many people (Conurbation average over 76%). 


: And the Survey shows that the more you want 
Feeoece ge EPAIM Sea 6) 6 tocontact the families who earn and spend more, 


ace V8) Ge 





the greater is the claim of the evening paper. 


SAN PATRICIO KEMSLEY REGIONAL 


Pale, dry, perfect for NEWSPAPERS 


ee ae a be. | Manchester - Newcastle - Sheffield - Cardiff 
lata linoougnt tooe, | Middlesbrough ‘ Blackburn ° Aberdeen i London 


‘FINE & DRY’ 
A most agreeable 
medium dry sherry 


HU 








for every occasion. 


53 


Imported by 


MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, 
WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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extensive export market somewhat unlikely. However, 
synthetic rubber today constitutes only 26 per cent of 
Britain’s total consumption of rubber (against a figure of 64 
per cent in the United States) ; this percentage is bound 
to increase as the proportion of passenger to commercial 
vehicles in Britain increases and as the number of passenger 
cars on the road grows. Before the new plant came into 
operation, imports of synthetic rubber—chiefly from the 
United States and Canada—were running at a level of $25 
million a year, and were rapidly increasing ; consumption of 
all types of synthetic rubber more than doubled between 
1955 and 1957. 


BUILDING 


Back to Firm Prices 


T is now nearly a year and a half since the Minister of 

Works decreed that all Government departments should 
revert to the prewar practice of accepting tenders for build- 
ing and civil engineering works only at fixed prices. This 
method of tendering was necessarily supplanted, during the 
years of building restrictions and scarcity of materials, by 
contracts which provided for an increase in the final price 
if costs increased during construction. It is too early to 
pass a final judgment on how well firm price tendering has 
worked, but a look at the Ministry’s experience over the 
past eighteen months suggests that, provided the necessary 
pre-planning is done by all parties concerned, it can have a 
very salutary effect on building efficiency and on reducing 
costs. Properly carried out, firm price tendering has several 
advantages. It enables the building owner to know what 
the job will cost before work is begun, instead of—as was 
often the case—anything up to a year later; no time is 
wasted in working out variation orders or changes in plans, 
so work is more likely to be completed on or before time, 
thus lowering costs ; and contractors are able to place their 
orders and schedule their work much more efficiently. In 
addition, the building owner is protected—to some degree— 
against rising prices during construction. 


By the end of the 1957-58 financial year, the five major 
building departments of the Government had let firm price 
contracts totalling £32.5 million ; today about go per cent 
of all Government contracts are on this basis. In addition 
many local authorities and nationalised industries have 
changed to this method ; by June, 1958, the value of local 
authority houses let at firm prices was about £40 million— 
60 per cent of the total under construction—and the British 
Transport Commission has granted firm-price contracts of 
£5.85 million at the present time. The LCC and the 
Corporation of London have switched to firm price tender- 
ing, and one County Borough has contracts of this sort 
totalling £750,000 running now. To date the results have 
been extremely satisfactory, though, of course, completions 
have been few ; one Government department has reported 
that 18 out of 31 contracts Jet in this way have been com- 
pleted on or before time, and other results available appear 
equally promising. 
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the site for expansion of plant ; conceivably, output could be 
vastly increased. The figure of 70,000 tons means that, at the 
present rate of home consumption, there can be a surplus 
available for export ; but similar developments on the Conti- 
nent, particularly in Germany, make the development of an 


Costs to the Government on these contracts have been 
very little higher than they would have been had the work 
been done on a cost-variation basis. In several instances 
where contractors were invited to submit tenders on both 
firm price and cost-variation bases, it was found that they 
had asked only an extra one to two per cent to cover their 
assumption of the risk that prices would rise during con- 
struction. This requires some qualification; the past 
eighteen months have been a period of relatively stable 
building costs, the Ministry of Works’ index of building 
costs having risen only one point between the second 
quarter of 1957 and the second quarter of 1958. It is 
obvious that the premium on firm price tenders would have 
been higher had the amount of inflation—or anticipated 
inflation—been greater. But this fact represents no dis- 
advantage to the prospective building owner, since he 
would have to pay the increased costs anyway, and com- 
petitive bidding between contractors should keep these 
premiums to a minimum. 


Breaking Bad Habits 


IRM price tendering is working well in the public 
F sector, and the subject is likely to be very much dis- 
cussed next week at the Building Trades Exhibition, which 
the Minister of Works will open in Manchester. But the 
above proviso—that the job must be completely planned by 
owner, architect and contractor before it is begun—remains 
an absolute necessity, and the experience of many con- 
tractors in this respect has been decidedly disappointing, as 
far as private owners are concerned. In general, contractors 
are now prepared to favour submitting their bids at fixed 
prices, provided they know just what they are bidding on. 
They need to have all the plans and drawings available, as 
well as the nominations of subcontractors and suppliers, if 
the method is to work. Too often they are confronted with 
a few sketchy drawings embodying rather vague ideas, and 
no more ; naturally they are reluctant to insure the owner 
against a rise in costs without the benefit of the information 
which would make this a reasonable risk. 

It is also necessary, once plans have been adopted and 
the work begun, that no major changes be made, or the 
entire value of early calculations is lost. Here again private 
owners—and possibly some local authorities—have none too 
good a record. Unquestionably these habits were originally 
acquired during and just after the war, when the penalties 
in terms of costs of digging a hole before knowing just what 
was going into it were lower ; indeed, work often had to 
proceed on this basis. It is difficult to trace a cause and 
effect relationship between laggardly planning and escalator- 
clause tendering ; but it is obvious that contracts which auto- 
matically passed on price increases to the owner offered no 
incentive toward tight planning. 

But merely to switch to firm price tendering without 
changing one’s whole approach to one of planning in advance 
is not merely undesirable ; it is unworkable. What matters 
is not when a building is started but when it is finished, and 
experience—both here and in the United States, where it is 
standard practice to complete the work on paper before the 
ground is broken—has shown that building completion 
follows most rapidly when all the details of planning are 
completed before the work is begun. For it is in this direc- 
tion that the real advantages of firm price tendering lie ; 
the savings to be gained from it arise from added efficiency 
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of operations and not from insurance against a rise io 


material or labour costs. 


The Troubles of Coffee 


UCCESS in any commodity scheme depends on the full 
S co-operation of all important producers. 

reason why the latest coffee scheme has been received with 
some cynicism. The 15 Latin American producers have 
agreed to withhold part of next year’s crop, while France 
and Portugal are imposing export quotas on green coffee 
shipped from their African territories. Although this brings 
about 90 per cent of world coffee exports under control, 
it still leaves out about half the African coffee and in par- 
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ticular the production of British East Africa, amounting to 


about a quarter of the African total. These producers have 
notified the Study Group that they will not join an inter- 


national agreement on the proposed basis. 
Under the latest scheme Brazil, as elder sister, proposes 


to limit exports to 60 per cent of output, the others to 


That is one 


mouth. 


between 85 and 90 per cent. 
for 1958-59 at 51 million bags is expected to exceed demand 
by 13 million bags. 
countries are at least 15 million bags. The scheme will thus 
add to the coffee on the shelf, but will not deal with the 
capacity of the coffee trees to produce more than enough. 
So coffee prices have failed to respond, apart from a brief 
initial flurry, and the market continues to operate hand to 


Estimated world production 


Stocks already held in Latin American 
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PLATINUM PROFITS 


i is not enough to speak of the retreat 
from prosperity of the platinum 
producers, for they are now in a sorry 
plight. With the oil companies trimming 
capital expenditures and in some cases 
selling platinum they no longer need, 
sales of platinum have been halved. Pro- 
duction has been cut back, but with 
Canadian as well as Russian platinum 
coming into the market, the South Afri- 
can producers have not been able, try as 
they might, to keep the price up. At 
the end of last August, the platinum 
price quoted by Rustenburg, the world’s 
biggest producer, was £34 an ounce. It is 
now £21}; an ounce (and that is still 
above the “ unofficial” price), and over 
the year to August 31st Rustenburg sold 
its platinum at an average price of £27} 
an ounce. As a result its net revenue 
has dropped from just under £4} million 
to just over £15 million. It is not pay- 
ing an ordinary dividend for 1957-58, 
having paid 220 per cent in 1956-57. 

The directors confess that they can 
form no reliable estimate of the volume 
of sales or of the price of the metal in 
the immediate future. They have there- 
fore transferred all available net earnings, 
amounting to over £700,000, to reserves, 
but that still left uncovered about £1.1 
million of capital expenditure already 
incurred. Rustenburg, however, has 
borrowed £1 million from the Standard 
Bank of South Africa; the loan bears 
interest at 65 per cent and is repayable 
over five years at £200,000 per annum, 
the first repayment being due next April. 
Whatever happens to earnings—and 
these are likely to fall further—the 
service and the repayment of this loan 
must be the directors’ first consideration. 
Platinum shares have plummetted, but 
even now they are not necessarily 
bargains. 


“TANKS ” 


MS of the income of Tanganyika 
Concessions is derived from its 
minority shareholding in the Union 


Miniére du Haut-Katanga, and a smaller 
slice comes from the mineral royalties on 
the Belgian company’s production of 
copper, cobalt and other minerals in the 
Congo. Following the steep fall in 
metal prices, Union Miniére cut its 
dividend. The company’s other big 
interest is almost complete ownership of 
the Benguela Railway. In 1957 the rail- 
way revenue fell but the railway dividend 
was maintained at I5 per cent on the 
capital as increased by a scrip issue—an 
easy exercise, for Tanks can choose 
between redeeming some debentures 
held by itself or paying a dividend on 
capital held by itself. The dividend from 
Benguela may explain why the drop in 
the net profits of “Tanks” from 
£4,309,796 to £3,446,103 in the year to 
July 31st, steep though it is, is not as 
sharp as the reduction in the dividend 
received from Union Miniére. 

A year ago, “ Tanks” made a 100 per 
cent scrip issue. Now, the directors have 
cut the dividend, payable from current 
income, quite severely from the equiva- 
lent of 47} per cent to 325 per cent. But, 
in addition, they are making a tax-free 
payment of 5 per cent from revenue 
reserves which have borne British income 
tax. This payment, in effect, reflects the 
final clearing up of British tax liabilities 
after the transfer of domicile to Rhodesia. 
As the dividend effectively exhausts 
these particular reserves, it must be non- 
recurring. In the future there could 
possibly be other capital accretions (the 
profit on redemption of railway deben- 
tures has already been capitalised to 
make the scrip issue). But it is best 
regarded as a once only dividend, bring- 
ing the total distribution for a British 
shareholder who pays the standard rate 
of income tax up to the equivalent of 41.2 
per cent. It makes the reduction in the 
dividend from current income more 
bearable, but it does not serve as an ex- 
planation why that dividend was cut 
quite so drastically. Income derived 


indirectly from copper will be down 
again this year, and perhaps what the 
directors have tried to do is to establish 





a rate that could be maintained in 
1958-59. The non-recurring tax-free 
dividend was reflected in the marking 
up of the tos. ordinary units by Is. to 
61s. 6d. Ona 32} per cent dividend, the 
yield at this price is 5} per cent 
—in other words, though the price could 
respond to an improvement in the price 
of copper, the extent of that response is 
limited. 


GLAXO 


HE news that Glaxo had raised its 

final ordinary dividend from 7$ to 
II} per cent, making the total dividend 
for the year 173 per cent, against 12$ per 
cent sent its I0s. units soaring 6s. to 
51s. 6d. Glaxo has been wearing its three 
league boots for the past two years and 
its latest stride has carried profits before 
tax for the year to June 30th from 
£4,170,000 to £5,758,566. Investors 
assuming that the progress must con- 
tinue are prepared to pay the high price 
for the tos. shares which yield 3.4 per 
cent. Sufficient cover for this small yield 
and for even larger distributions exists on 
paper in the profit figures, for after tax, 
up from £2,332,000 to £3,148,000, the net 
profit was £2,610,566 compared with 
£1,838,000. Of this £168,000 is attribut- 
able to the pre-acquisition profits of 
Allen and Hanbury taken over last 
May. ‘The final dividend requires 
£356,356 and £15 million has gone to 
reserves, which last year swallowed £1} 
million. Last March the interim state- 
ment showed that net profits in the first 
half of the year had risen 57 per cent, 
but the directors feared that a further 
improvement could not be expected in 
the second half-year. This period pro- 
duced a rise of 31 per cent nevertheless, 
but the directors again maintain that 
difficult trading conditions persist. They 
also announce a one for two scrip issue 
made mainly from a share premium 
account swollen by the acquisition of 
Allen and Hanburys. This merger is 
now to be cemented by the fusion of the 
preference and preferred capital of the 
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two companies into a single class of 6 per 
cent cumulative preference stock, with a 
benus of an increase of one tenth in 
income to each assenting class. That is 
why investors rush in. What they 
pethaps forget when they rush into a 
pharmaceutical business is that big sums 
always must be ploughed back. High 
development expenditure, costly experi- 
ment and costly building of goodwill 
are the sinews of success. 


TOOTAL 


HROGMORTON STREET'S reaction to the 
Tian accounts of Tootal for the year 
ended June 30th was to mark the {1 
ordinary shares down by Is. to 17s. 73d. 
They now yield 8} per cent on the 
maintained dividend of 74 per cent, 
which was paid from earnings of only 
113 per cent. Investors still seem to be 
looking ahead—though more warily than 
before ; they are keeping net assets of 
sis. per share and plans to rationalise 
and diversify the group in mind. How- 
ever, these plans will take time to pay 
off, and it is not Tootal’s policy to 
deviate far from the traditional textile 
business. But the list of measures taken 
is impressive—in variety. New products 
and new material designs have been 
launched ; commercial production of 
glass-fibre is beginning ; the manufacture 
of non-woven fabrics with an American 
company is under way; the research 
organisation’s “ know-how ” in synthetic 
resins is being harnessed to the manufac- 
ture of plastics ; and a company which 
serves the chemical, electrical and 
nuclear power industries has been 
acquired. Production is to be stream- 
lined and sales promotion strengthened. 
All this will need money and earnings 
may be affected “for a year or two.” 

Dividend prospects are hardly bright, 
for Mr T. A. Fairclough expects the 
current year to be even less favourable 
than the one just over, in which gross 
profits were barely maintained. Tootal 
was able to maintain its share of the 
home market in textiles but the rise in 
distribution costs are causing the 
directors “great concern.” Overseas 
sales, making up more than half the 
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turnover, again fell, though Mr 
Fairclough argues that export oppor- 


‘tunities still remain for the branded 


goods Tootal supplies. 
MORPHY-RICHARDS 


HERE is increasing competition in 

household durables and Morphy- 
Richards’ achievement in raising its gross 
profit by £52,059 to a record £656,033 in 
the year to June 30th is good. Follow- 
ing the restrictions of 1957, some relief 
for the suppliers of domestic appliances 
was provided by the purchase tax reduc- 
tions of this year’s budget, but competi- 
tion has not allowed manufacturers to 
maintain their profit margins, and in their 
interim report of last March the directors 
had to record a rise in sales without a 
proportionate rise in profits. Capacity 
has increased and the keep of these more 
costly new assets has bitten into gross 
profits. Depreciation has risen by £32,390 
to £145,965 and with the tax charge up 
from £241,907 to £262,798 net profit at 
£218,433, compared with £221,708, was 
actually a little down. The cost of the 
unchanged 20 per cent dividend on a 
growing capital was up from £75,810 to 
£82,079. Cover remained ample, and is 
being discounted in the price of the 4s. 
units, which at 18s. 13d. yield 4.4 per 
cent. 


CANADIAN EAGLE 


ANADIAN EAGLE was expected to show 

a substantial drop in earnings from 
its tanker interests and from Venezuelan 
oil production in the first six months of 
1958. But the fall in trading profit from 
£7,229,540 to £4,853,645 was even more 
severe than expected and the bearer 
shares of no par value fell 1s. 3d. to 
63s. The tax charge has fallen from 
£1,976,081 to £745,000 and a sharp rise 
in miscellaneous income has cushioned 
the fall; net income declined by £801,833 
to £4,273,024. Canadian Eagle’s attrac- 
tion to the UK investor lies in freedom 
of a portion of its dividend from UK 
tax. The tax-free portion was 35 one- 
hundredths of the 1957 dividend of 
2s. 3d. per share. On that rate the 
bearer shares yield 4} per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Oct. 29 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct 14 Oct. 28 Nov. 11 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 21 Nov. 4 Nov. 18 





URTHER gains were made in the 

market this week, raising the stock 
market indices to fresh peaks for the 
year. The Financial Times index of 
Government securities rose 0.36 to 
85.51 ; short-dated stocks were mostly 
unchanged after the latest rise in the 
Treasury Bill rate, but medium and 
long dated issues made widespread gains 
and a substantial advance occurred in 
the irredeemables, old Consols rising 
te tO 52%. 


The Economist indicator rose 2.5 to 
221.5 but most of the gains in ordinary 
shares were made since the opening on 
Monday when activity was at a high 
level. Option dealings, most of them 
being in “call” options, began with a 
rush and the undoing of these “call” 
options by dealers contributed to the 
strength of some shares. 


Bank shares improved, Barclays rising 
4s. to 64s. 3d. Among insurance issues, 
Legal and General gained §s. to 155s. and 
Prudential “A” ros. to 200s. Ford Motor 
was weak, declining to 42s., but Jaguar 
recovered an early loss on the introduc- 
uon of its latest model. De Havilland 
improved to 20s. 43d. and Hawker 
Siddeley gained 73d. to 31s. 3d. Babcock 
and Wilcox fell 1s. to 54s. on the 
interim dividend. Steel shares made large 
gains. Some sharp rises were made by 
textile shares ; Courtaulds gained ts. 3d. 
to 28s., Lancashire Cotton gained 2s. to 
37S. 


She]l rose 3s. 13d. to 153s. od. 
although BP was easier. Ultramar was 
almost unchanged at 8os. 6d. after 
fluctuating quite violently. Kaffirs made 
further progress but were checked by 
the rejection of a higher price for gold 
by an American spokesman. Although 
the shares were weak at first Beralt Tin 
rose 3s. on balance to 24s. od. xd. Copper 
mines were strong, Nchanga advancing 
I to 112. 
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Price Index 





Group 


Ordinary Shares :— | 


| 


Electrical engineering ... | 112-1 | 114-9 
Engineering ......cccsee 109-4 113-5 
Motors and aircraft ..... 108-6 | 114-4 
SOUND 6 iccciwseweusene tic, |) ee 
eer 110-6 | 107-2 
Cotton and rayon textiles | 105-5 | 98-8 
eer oc 101-3 | 125-2 
tess adcanacewed econe | CHRG | HG-3 
SIDI. accede eceee | 115-0} 116-2 
Investment trusts....... 110-5 | 124-9 

Industrials :— 106-8 | 116-0 
Ordinary (all classes) .... 93-6 101-1 
PrORONONER os656ccceces ‘ 98-2 | 105-5 
DORNNID ss discicceseue 

Total (capital goods) ...... 


110-1 | 
Total (consumption goods). | 103-5 | 
oo ey Sere {| 99-0 





| 
Dec. 31, 1957— 100. 


= sae 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
y. ee 
1957 1958 


1958 
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Average Yields 
(per cent) 






1958 Indicator* 





Sept. Aug. Sept. 
24 26 30 


1957 1958 1958 Sept.10 209-9 


an 213-8 
» 24 215-0 
Oct. |; 219-0 
“i 8 221-5 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
‘The Economist” Indicator 


Ord. | Ord. 
1958 indext Yield 
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INDICATORS 






Yield % 1958 1957 





5-69 High Low High Low 
ce cerns aoe 
5-55 

5-49 221-5 166-1 225-0 I71-2 


5-42 (Oct. 8) (Feb. 26) (July 10) (Nov. 6) 





** Financial Times ” Indices 





Fixed 23% {Bargains 


+ |Consols 
Int.¢ Yield Marked | 


1958 1957 





yA High High 
92-47 4-81 12,644 | 202-8 207 -6 
92-55 4-78 12,969 | (Oct. 8) (July 9) 
92-62 4-77 13,201 | 
92-63 4-76 16,599 Low Low 
92:68 | 4-76 14,220 154-4 159-0 
92-67 4-75 13,023 | (Feb. 25) (Nov. 5) 


¢ July 1, 1935100, + 1928—100. 


rATATAAS 


Prices, 1958 


, 1958 


Low 


83 
76} 


Low 


28/- 
39/9 
27/6 
35/6 
41/3 
57/6 
29/6 
40/9 


32/9 
113/9 
86/3 
|154/- 


| 31/- 


; IBr. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 66;* 673* 


? {Br. Transport 3°, 1978-88 67 48 68 2, 


| 
| 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





BRITISH FUNDS | price, | Price, | 
ND Oct. Oct. | 
. GUARANTEED i, S, | 
ies STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | 
| 
)War Loan 3%....1955-59 99% 99 #4 
Funding 23%....1956-61, 96% 96 3 
Conversion 2%...1958-59; 99 # 99 8 
Exchequer 2%...... 1960 97 % 97 #3 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960! 99+; 99 #5 
Conversion 44%..... 1962 100,, | 10043 
Exchequer 3%...1962-63! 94% | 9438 
Conversion 42%..... 1963) 100; 100 #3 | 
Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65, 893 89% 
jFunding 3%..... 1959-69 814* 81}* 
Funding 4% .....1960-90.87 }}* s7i*{ 1 
Savings Bds. 3% .1960-70 794 7193 
Exchequer 24% ..1963-64 914 90}* 
Savings Bds. 91 0 , 1964-67, 82* | 824* 
Savings Bds. 3%, .1965-75 7318 | 744 | 
Exchequer 53%..... 1966 102 % | 102} 
\Funding 3%..... 1966 68 823 83% 
VIC AY, 6050s 1920-76 94% 94% 
Conversion 33%..... 1969 86 864 
Conversion 54%..... 1974 99% 99 % 
Treasury 34% ...1977-80 177} 71k 
(Treasury 34% ...1979-81 76} 76% 
Funding 5$%....1982-84 10143 | 102% 
Redemption 3% ..1986-96 662 67 
Funding 34% ..1999-2004 74 744 
Consols 4% after Feb.1957 764 | 764 
War Loan 33% after 1952 684 | 694 


Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 6748 | 68} 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 593* 594 
OSONS BE Ue ss ss u:a'so.s oi0 5143* 
Treas. 24% after Apr.1975 50} | 50 
Br. Electric 44% .1967-69 94% 94 
Br. Electric 3% ..1968-73 76} 16% | 


Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77 73 13% 
Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 868 | 8613 
Br. Electric 33% .1976-79 78 77 4* 
Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 87% | 87% 


Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71 833 83% 


Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 76} 764 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 84% | 85 


DOMINION, Price, 
CORPORATION AND Oct..1, 
FOREIGN BONDS 1958 | 
Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89 88 
ROAR SE gs sicsacae esac’ 1965-69 814 
Drmingham 5%, ...0.ss«~e's 1973-75 95 
Bast AGiCn OF, «cis <icswinoce 1977-83 95 
LORS ESE Usain cima heee 1977-81 100; 


Met. W ater Board ‘B’ 3% .1934-2003 63} 


New Zealand 4% .......... 1976-78 843 
S. SRNOGESIA ZEW os cess ccc 1965-70 74} 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 101} 
Sanpan 5°, (Entaced) .......<.<. 2) 1907 1613 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) | 


ORDINARY | Price, 


° 


2, BANKS & DISCOUNT 


950 Bh) FA BCA}. vciewsncews 5/-106/- 
41324c 41474c Prudential ‘A’... .4/-—190/- 
| BREWERIES, ETC. 


BaD) AD BNsAsS ook ssdecace 5/-| 39/3 
T4a\ 12406 Distillers......... 6/8) 26/9 
15 6b 10 aGuinness........ 10/—| 47/6 
8a 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 91/- 


Motors & AIRCRAFT 

64b 34a/Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 10/6 

7 a British Motor..... eo /- 10/14 
6 b $a\Ford Motor ....... 45/6 
7 b z a Hawker Siddeley. A 30/74 

124c 124c Leyland Motors... .£1 45/6 
5a 15 bRolls-Royce....... {1 956 


8 cStandard Motor. .5/- 





* [ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assumed average life 
(a) Interim dividend. 


(g) On 13% 


(6) Final dividend. 


(hk) On 12%. (t) On 15%. 


WWWWWWNWNWWNNW DD DDD WWWWWW WWD WD WWW DR WWD DNDN NN 


stocks {Qc} 


/O 
5b 4 a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.f{1) 30 4 | 
6 6 6 aBarclays Bank..... £1 60/3 
46 4 aBarclaysD.C.O. ...£1 34/9 
74b,  T$a'Chartered Bank....{£1) 46/3 
636 6$a,Lloyds Bank ...... £1 57/6 
9b 9aMidland Bank..... £1) 75/6 
5 b 5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’ ..£1) 38/6 
64b, 64a'Union Discount....£1 52/9 
INSURANCE 
36%c| =184a Commercial Union 5/-| 37/9 
40 a 60 bLegal & General ..5/—/150/— 


Net 
Yield, 


Oct. &, 


1958 


to 
ro 


- 
ry 


ric. 
Price, 


Oct. 8, 
1958 | 


88 


ric 
Price, 


Oct. 8, | 
1958 | 


=" 


~] 
: : — 
rriS Sascaaat 


— 
wo : 
rAnrroe arroae 





approx. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 





Prices, 1958 
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er 


864 
Alumin’m Ltd. 32 
Am. Smelting. 48§ 
Amer. Tel. ...'1902 1928 {C 
Anaconda...., 55 61k { 
Beth. Steel... 488 | 494 
Can. Pacific ..; 30 | 30 
Chrysler Cpn.. 
hi Crown Zeller. . 


$ Less tax at 8s. 
* (d) 2 ‘pital distribution of 1s. 6d. per share. 
(m) On 143%. 


ARAMA DMO UNH TWH POPAHDAWAA| 


COuMmouw 


| 84/44 | 60a 


2} we 
90} 
344 





53% 





New York Closing Prices $ 


| Oct. | Oct. 


56§ 584 





6d. in £. 


Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 
Dividends gn Oct. I, Oct. 8,] Oct. 8, 
a (a) (b) (c) 1958 | 1958 1958 
! 
| | } — 
| % | % (Steet & ENGINEERING! | fl “# 
41/103; 636! 6 aBabcock & Wilcox.{1 53/6 | 54/6 | 415 5, 
| 21/74 | 66 4aDormanLong..... £1 25/6 27/- | 7 8 9 
34/6 | 5a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold.f{1' 52/3 | 52/103 4 7 4 
28/3 | +2 a +4 bAlfred Herbert ... 1 35/6 36/3 515 9 
41/- 4a 7 Oeeetal Bok . ccc cess £1) 57/9 60/44 31210 
| 20/- | 86 3 aStewarts & Lloyds.f1 26/10} 26/74 | 8 5 3 
48/- | 136 5 aSwanHunter...... {1 59/6* | 62/73* 5 141] 
| 17/9 | 146 4 aUnited Steel....... £1|\ 25/- | 25/- |9 49 
| 28/6 | 786 2Qda'Vickers........... £1| 33/-* | 32/9* | 6 2 3 
| | ELECTRICAL 
47/- | 15 ¢ 5haAssoc. Elec. Inds...f£1 53/9 | 52/6 5 14 3 
39/3 | 4a 845 Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 46/- | 46/- 5 8 7 
| 24/74 | 43%c 14a Decca Record ....4/-, 30/- 29/9 |516 8 
28/- | 15 ¢ 15 cEiect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 43/3 43/3 -3 95 
44/6 | 10 6| 4 aEnglish Electric ...£1 58/9 | 59/- | 415 9 
29/9 | 33a 6$bGeneral Electric ...£1 38/- | 37/6 | 5 6 8 
TEXTILES | 
10/14 6 c Nil aBradford Dyers....£1 12/103, 12/44 juts 
19/6 | 2a 6}bCoats, J. & P. vee fl 21/9 | 23/- 712 3 
19/74 53 @ 5 O&Courtaulds........ £1 26/9 | 28/13 5 1310 
29/104 124b| 5 aLancashire Cotton. .£{1) 35/- a/- | 9 89 
30/- 124c 74a Patons & Baldwins.{1 32/103 33/14 711 0 
| | SHops & STORES 
| 14/9 18 c| 3 aBoots Pure Drug..5/-| 20/—- | 20/- 3:12 Ow 
| 33/6 20 b 74a'Debenhams ..... 10/-; 46/14 | 46/103 517 § 
17/3 | ‘Tg 25 b'Gt. Universal ‘A’..5/-' 24/6 25/14 6 9 5 
37/3 | 10a, 22}bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 48/9 | 49/9 3 5 5 
21/- | 206 124aUnited Drapery...5/- 29/9 | 30/44 5 7 0 
34/74 | 26%) 13}a —_ pe eaaes 5/- 43/14 | 44/- | 411 0 
| SHIPPING 
27/74 | 64a 1345 Brit. &Com’wealth10/— 41/3 | 43/—- | 413 0 
16/6 | a BON, 555-50 /eanace £1; 22/6 | 22/9 | 8 1510 
27/3 | 10%c, 10 cFurness Withy..... £1 32/9 | 34/3 | 5 1610 
22/- | 8b 3aP. &O. Deferred...£1 35/-* | 36/-* 6 2 3 
| | MISCELLANEOUS | 
27/- | 224c\ 30 cAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- 39/6 | 39/9 | 315 6 
31/- | 32a. 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...£{1 44/9 | 45/- | 4 00 
13/44 | 20 c¢ 7 aBeecham Group. . .5/- 21/—- | 21/74 | 412 5 
26/6 | 86, 43aBowater Paper ....f1; 40/3 | 43/9 | 5 14 3 
36/9 | 86 4 aBr. Aluminium ....£1 48/13* 47/6* 5 1 0 
37/74 | 6%b, +10 a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-, 50/6 | 51/- | 5 13 8 
19/9 Tha = 1740 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/-) 31/103, 31/9 3 18 10 
28/3 66 4aBr. Oxygen....... £1 40/3 39/9 |5 071 
14/44 | 3a _ 11 bDunlop Rubber. .10/-, 24 103 24/13 516 0 
24/3 3b  23a'Imp. Chemical..... £1! 34/6* | 34/3* | 4.13 5 
37/- 113. 8aImp. Tobacco ..... £1 49/3 | 50/- 8 00 
28/- 5b. 2ha'J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 39/9 | 39/3 316 5 
12/6 5a 846 Monsanto Chem...5/-. 15/- 14/103 4 10 10 
13/74 5b SS GIGMES oop. csieae'es 10/- 17/- Li/te | 5 13 3 
27/9 5a o DA. B. ReGG. cieses £1 45/- 47/- 519 3 
11/8} 224c 224cSears Holdings ‘A’5/- 13/7} 13/9 | 8 4 0 
48/9 | 12b 4haTate & Lyle....... £1 65/6 | 67/3 | 418 3 
48/6 Tha 10b Tube Investments. oie 69/6 70/- |5 0 0 
52/14 1246 5 aTurner & Newall...£1 68/73 | 71/14! 4 4 5i 
70/6 6a 114b Unilever Ltd....... £1 89/- | 90/- | 31710 
13/3 4a 16 bUnited Dominions. .£1100/—| 101/-| 319 2 
26/- | t4a +10 bUnited Molasses .10/— 33/3 33/103 7 5 3 
OIL 
79/6 | +10 6 +5 aBritish Petroleum..£1111/103110/- 415 0 
59/14 15 a@ ¢7#,6.Burmah .......... {1 80- 80/73 | 5 11 5 
{13% | 1736 74a Royal Dutch....20 fi. £163 £174 | 21411 
117/6 NADER TO Gee ovwaicee tetas £1150/73* 153/9 4 410 
27S: |) as WIGLATRAY 5 5353's 10/-- 80/3 + 80/6 | a 
Mirnkgs, Etc. 
115/- | 606 20 aAnglo-American .10/-158/14 155/- |5 3 2 
19/6 ¢24a +10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 26/- 26/- 16 14 9 
41/6 64a 124bCons. Zinc Corp....{1 50/6 53/- 7 1 6 
80/74 120 6 80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/—113/1}* 110/74* 9 0 9 
16/- 40 a 60 bFree State Geduld.5/— 95/-* 97/-* 5 31 
6/44 | 30 c 30 cLondon Tin...... 4/-- 7/74 8/- 15 0 0 
46/6 50 a 50 b President Brand ..5/— 58/-*  57/-* 8 15 5 
12/104, 16%5 1%aRho. Selection Tst.5/-| 17/3 | 18/3 
| 20 175 6 25 aRhokanaCorp.....f1 284 | 30 ves 
46/- | 124a 3746 United Sua Betong.{1 56/3 | 57/6 17 710 


80 b Western Holdings .5/—101/103* 103/14" 6 15 3 





Oct. } | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
1 1 8 


| 


| 1DuPontdeNm. ‘1973 er N.Y. Central . 22h 23 


E ord Motors.., 464 | Sears Roebuck| 33} 334 
Gen. Elect....| 67} | 68 Shell Oil ..... 83 84 
yen. Motors . 46% | 49% |Std. Oil of N. J. 584  58t 
Goodyear ....; 944 | 94 [Tri-Conti’tal: .| 37; _ 38! 
Gulf Oil...... 1183 1168 Union Carbide 113% 116 
Int. Bus. M.. .. 405} \448 U.S. Steel . 793 | Sli 
Int'l. Nickel. .| 84% | 88% |West’ house E.| 663 | 654 
Int’l. Paper ..'1124 11144 Woolworth...) 48} 


\ Ex capitalisation. 4 Ex rights. 
(e) To earli-st date. (f) Flat 









(wn) On 115% 
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STATISTICS 








Manpower in Great Britain 








TOTAL 
Working population : 


MANPOWER 


at Sn aieindsd niemandauwhy canes shee ce wane 
DN uwista tea wip se des. 6Wereween ae we eeae eee 
PIO Rete etaleGeawewear eee Coed ee 


OB eer evista catetwedwoeens 


Civil employment : 


MR ae Kcacee Tee CC Pie ndeakOrterde@exnaees 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............ee6. 
Be SUN CUE oe 5.65.55 6 travecdinweees 
De, GT COMUPOCUIEE 66k sc ciccwscccecesecs 
OE OEE Ca cidieossvceedsawetee anes 
ODS GSO odie é Heek bewaadecsnenne 
PRGDURCLETINE WSUS 65 cdc cticccvesncens 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(?) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 


ee ee re re rere 
= gh GME i RA CACREG RNAS Khe ead 
ss ip PI as ca Wavikestebateoaweeds 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 
—women ......... 


” ” ” 


” ” 


By industry (4) : 
Textiles 
Clothing 
Vehicles 


Coal-mining 


By regions (‘) : 
Great Britain 


Eastern 
Southern(?) 
South Western. (7) 
Midland 
North Midland 


Northern 
Scotland 
lales 


VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 


changes : 
Total 
Men 


tee ewww eee reese weer eeeeeeeeeesreseseeee 


DISPUTES (°) 


 . . .. .. ccneteeedubduawsKce¥es 


orking days lost : 
otal 


Engineering, etc 


() Employment figures relate to June of each year; other figures are monthly averages. 
metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. 


and printing. 


. », consumer goods industries(’) ..... 


ee 


OM WE 6 5 icons svetacageenecatentade 


NREUE CENIES 6. inandeKccwee vee ce aadsmces 


London and South Eastern Kekeeeashendedeuede 


De AE WORE TRMES oid 5s c scdic cscs scincie cars 
MMI WEOMRON oti Peniins ce sainss ted ees iixws 


ee 


a 


BEMENG Gnd QUEETYING. «050s ccccccccecceccecs 


Other industries and services ............eeeee 





Unit 


*000s 





The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
World Trade 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages ...........c00 Oct. 4th 
Production and Consumption Sept. 20th 
WMI. sas cc sacdcecaseccancads This week 
Brternel Trade ....ccccccececsese Sept. 27th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits .............. . July 19th 


Mid-year or 


monthly averages () aaa 


June figures } 








23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 | 24,210 24,282 
16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225] 16239 | 16.274 
7,828 | 7,919 | 7,963] 7.971 | 8,008 
- 761} 702 693| 681 
22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245] 23,265 | 23,336 
1,066 | “1,032 | “1,025 } 1,030 | “1,040 
862 858 868 | 867 868 
1,486} 1,541, 1519] 1517! 1,520 
2°811| 27870| 2'945| 2'948 2'960 
1.289! 1300} 1298] 1'297| 1/297 
9206 | 9/269 | 9271 | 9:272| 9,319 
| | | 
| + 53) + 48/+ 49| + 78 
- He toe hie Se 
Monthly averages 
232-2 | 257-0| 312-5] 244-3| 265-6 
146-7 | 168-8| 216-6| 171-4 | 185-6 
85-5| 88-2} 95-9] 72-9| 80-0 
51-5| 62:7! 65:1] 49-5| 50-7 
36-7| 35-5| 30-6| 22-6| 25-6 
67-7; 65:7! 94-3] 94-4] 83-9 
26-5} 27-4| 35-0] 30-8| 28-8 
16/ 1:4] 1-2 11| 1-0 
0-9| 1-0 1-1 1-0 1-1 
0-4| 1-2 1-0] 0-8 0-6 
0-8! 0-9 1-1 0-8 0-9 
0-1; O-1 0-21 0-2 0-2 
10! 1:0) 1-2 1-0 1-0 
va} 12! 24) a1] 1-2 
0-7| 0-8 10] 0-7 0-8 
0-9 1-0 1:3] 0-8 1-0 
0-9 1-0 1:3] 0-8 1-0 
1-2 1-2 1:8 1:3 1-4 
0-5 11 sn. on 1-0 
0-5 0-6 1-0] 0-9 0-8 
0-7 0-8 0-91 0-8) 0-8 
1:4| 1-3 16] 1-3 1:5 
1-8| 1-6 1-7 1:3| 1-5 
2:4) 2-4 2-6) 2-2| 2-3 
1:8! 2-0 26) 2-1) 2-3 
| ' 
| | | 
382} 279| 236) 332| 310| 
214} 152| 122 161| 156 
168 at) 4) |) 154 | 
55 42; 113] 129 4 | 
315 174} 701 873 20 
93 42| 43 24 4 
56 85 549 | 3 
109} 834 12 


166; 47 


Comparison with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


cole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 


See eeeeeeeeseeoeee 


1955 | 1956 | er | pw | ame | See 
| | | 


| 


181 
July 19th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Sept. 27th 
British Commonwealth ...... This week 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20th 
United States Oct. 4th 


Oe eeeereeceseseeee 







1958 





June July Aug. Sept. 





24,279 | 24,073 | 24,092 | 24,146 | 
16,259 | 16,169 | 16,180| 16,200 
8,020} 7.904! 7,912; 7,946 
674 614 609 ad 
23,334 | 23,083 | 23,094 23,127 | 
1,035} 1,002; 1,017| 1,022 
868 854 852 | 851 | 
1,515} 1,498) 1,499| 1,502 
2,962 | 2,979! 2,982) 2,993 
1,294} 1,291| 1,289; 1,289 
9,351} 9,119; 9,099 9,109 


oF 
+ 171— %6/— 3 | 
267-4} 429-3 411-9| 445-6) 476-0 
184-0} 297-8| 287-7| 310-9; 331-8 
83-4] 131-5 | 124-2) 134-7) 144-2 
55-4 89-3 | 83-6 85:4 106-5 
29-6 50-5 46-7| 51-3 58-2 
81-7] 138-2) 142-2) 147-8! 146-9 
26-5 46-7 47-9 47-5 46-1 
1-0 5-1 4-8 4-8 5-1 
1-0 2-1 2-5 2-3 2-2 
0-6 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-4 
0-9 1-8 1-7 1-7 2-0 
0-2 0-4 0-4 0-5 0-5 
1-1 1:5 1:5 1-6 1-7 
1-2 2-0 1-9 2-0 2-2 
0-8 1-2 1-1 1-2 1-2 
1-0 1-4 1-2 1-4 1-5 
1-1 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-5 
1-5 1-8 17) 2-0 2-1 
1-0 1:5 1-5 1-7 1-9 
0-8 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-7 
0-8 1-9 1-9 1-9 2-4 
1-5 2-6 2-6 2-9 3-1 
1-4 2-1 2:0| 2-4 2-5 
2-3 3-5| 3-5 3-7 3-7 
2-3 3-7| 3-6) 3-7) 3-7 
| 
284 213; 215 203; 179 
145 107} 109 106 | 94 
139 106; 105 97 | 85 
42 33) | 5 | 
120} 1,203) 93 | 69 
39 53 | 43 | 29 
61 10 | 38 23 
21] 1,140 | 12 17 


(?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper 
(*) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(°) From June, 1956, onwards, 
(*) United Kingdom. _(”) Dorset (excluding 
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British Commonwealth 





PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (°) 









































Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
- = j nme = ae = - ——— = | — a i 
ee Australia Canada | India | S. Africa | Canada Brunei Australia | Canada" India N Zealand) S. Africa 
{ as LA nt = { ' = ae { —— = 
000 tons million kwh 
fe dame t | ot | | ct > 
SE crete eee e 1,232 1,255 | 2,511 | 1,969 139 | 220 728 3,714" 381 | 204 772 
BUD cece vennGse ceSeees 1,608 | 936 3,286 | 2,756 1,897 | 463 1,470 6,807'° 805 347 | 1,472 
FOE a ck nance ahekiee 1,648 | 814 | 3,622 | 2,835 2,008 | 454 1,597 7,521 | 906 396 ; 1,585 
Bean; Match. <ocsccacsee 1,660 | 675 3,699 3,009 1,852 | 42211 1,632 8,481 | 969 408 | 1,642 
i. ee ee eeiee 1,624 668 3,798 | 2,982 1,595 | wes ,989 7,945 | 1,028 | 395 | 1,600 
ieee baile 1,772 | 651 3,878 | 3,049 1,664}... 7,962 | 1,046 ! 438 | 1,727 
ee ee sis 545 es 2,912 is | iv 7,463 | din | 401 | 1,745 
Vs cou ee kamnen 551 | mee ‘ne | . oe asa | 
| | | } 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION (°) 
Copper Rubber Tin | Gold 


Steel 





mt E j ons a tae i 


Monthty aversecs or Malaya , Malaya | Australia | Canada | 


aor’ 
Goleadur month India | S. Africa | Australia| Canada S. Africa 


N. ; 
Canada | Rhodesia Ceylon | 


















































: 000 tons ai 000 fine ounces 
in ] i pers y oe ke ee a | . 
LOPS Aesotwsuunksankeeier 16-3 | 17-4 | 7:9 | 58-2 | 4-14 106 | 238 | 104 | 49 13-8 | 294 | 965-4 
IPOG RG aca toiweweer 23-9 | 32-4 | 7-9 | 52-2 | 6-11 | 217 | 395 | 145 | 132 85-9 | 365 | 1,521-1 
M3 eco dcceudeweaessnbn 24-1 | 35-0 | 8-2 | 53-2 5°94 | 251 | 375 | 143 143 90°3 | 368 | 1,419-3 
Dis AN se cdkcewKcn esse 27-3 37-0 | 9-8 | 45-0 | 4-04 | 254 | 337 157 149 81-5 382 | 1,439-4 
ND 5 5 See see a ile 27-7 | 37-2 | 8-5 | 45-4 | 3°49 | 266 | 369 | 100 | 154 90-2 | 381 | 1,472:5 
BME A. cick siete ewer 25-T | 39-7 | 5-6 | 53-1 | 3-08 250 360 | 135 | 156 ae 381 | 1,447:6 
MINE 55, seer cndae 26-4 39-2 8-3| 60-4 i 188 | 327 ae 162 m 1 - | oe 
SURE 65 Sie realtone on ee 8-9 | 58-8 ae be — | ase | dex | 1,499-7 
EXTERNAL TRADE (°) 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ° 

a ~ a std ! . e + } i _ 5 ] to 
geen, Regen tga Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports 
3 ‘mn, fA ae mn. $C mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees | mn {SA a: 
oo eat, one a ep ae : 1 7 6 eee a ? ee 
BOSS fase dsotu ns dcwnsaekens 28-2 | 33°8 220 | 259 537 | 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 | 11-4 
BOSD 25 6 cacssnweaseeeuee 68-2 64-5 475 | 405 707 | 501 22-38 22-91 165-5 | 135-0 41-2 | 34-4 
Rest sch cauchnseteneaube 59°7 | 81-7 469 | 411 . is 24-71 22-98 174-7 133-6 45-9 | 31:8 
POSE MOON. acsswsexkusn 59-5 | 61-4 427 | 376 706 | 467 24-4 26-6 it 205-2 51-1 | 37°5 
OP AE ein oie onus Siaiselawioe 67-2 | 53-3 449 | 377 600 417 24-1 | 26-9 see “ee 49-6 | 33:4 
SPUR os Siri Ss Gieeawie = 66-7 65-2 487 | 484 633 | 447 26-7 | 21-3 — 4 50-9 | 35°6 

SS ae ee 63-5 55-6 450 ! 429 on, 4 jas — se <i | in | 06 

NY conciousness Le ioe 434 | 422 | | me 7 
| | 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

| | { i | | | | | i") 

bag -.» | New . : : New : . S. 
Australia ®, Canada | India* | Sastend ws Africa nee Canada | India | Send | Pakistan | S. Africa | Rhodesia 

End of period : mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 | 
| | | 
i EC ee Ey 1,265 1,011 | 3,355? 237 | 652 56 | 84 | A 15 898 17 B 
IO inc eu weeks eae 952 | 1,944} = 1,360 | 193 | 372 110 | 102 99 | 111 97 107 | 106 
PN ec Sae OS eeeeReaee 1,321 1,836 | 872 138 | 289 HS | 106 104 | 113 106 | 110 | 108 
| 

Rae NN oe cnn tw Suwanee 1,883 | 809 | 130 | 223 108 104 | 112 114 | 113 
TAY ncocicgEssnteee oo | S084 756 138 207 115< | 108 | 105 | 116 Ett | 114 | 113 
SN res aie wia ta ga .. | 1,929} 704 137 | 213 108 | 107 | ie? alle 113 
SE chaicaeat 1944; 661; 158: 221f° ... “| = 108 | wo Psa ee 

EE cose ckamcsaed 1,931 | : 227 ; S i 


| | 

(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. (?) Copper 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months 
beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (°) Including foreign investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South- 
West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. () April, 1948—March, 1949. ‘(*) Including some long- 
term securities. (4) Average for first quarter. 





(2°) Prior to 1957, excluding industrial generation for own use. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 4 days ended October 4, 1958, there was 
an “above-line”’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) ef £11,358,000 compared with a deficit of 
{53,435,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{3,160,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
year. There was a net expenditure “‘below-line* of 
{15,444,000 leaving a total deficit of £515,765,000 
compared with £530,016,000 in 1957-58. 


April 1, | April 1, [5 days|}4 days | 
Esti- 1957, | 1958, |ended | ended 
mate, to | to Oct. | Oct. 
1958-59} Oct. 5, | Oct. 4, S| .« 
1957 1958 1957 | 1958 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 
Surtax. 
Death Duties..... 
Siamps rer 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL. i 
Other Inland Rev. 
WE ovccisnie'es } 


23,568 23,373 

900 1,200 | 

2,200 2,400 | 
1,300 1,400 


641,426 
37,600 
92,900 
35,700 


689,529 
38,700 
90,800 
28,300 


127,200 149,200 


110 


7,400 7,900 


120 





2970,250} 934,936 996,649 


1256,940 
932,310 


Total Inland Rev.. 35,368 36,273 | 


620,426 660,846 
462,440 463,585 


17,235 20,364 
16,240, 10,220 





Total Customs and 


2189,250}1082,866 1124,431] 33,475| 30,584 | 


| ce ; } 
104,000} 22,038 22,920 734; 


Motor Duties ..... 706 
PO (Net Receipts) . | 
Broadeast Licences 
Sundry Loans .... | 
Miscellaneous 


2,000 si 
34,000 11,400 
22,276 
47,358 


11,000 
22903 
98,721 


a yee 
6,640) 12,000 


76,253, 79,563 





Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest... .. | 695,000} 346,359, 354,709 
Payments to N. Ire- | 
land Exchequer. | 73,000} 34,086 34,041 
Other Cons. Funds; 10.000 4,630 4,167 
Supply Services... 4292,859]2015,802 2058,295 


'5070,859|2400,877 2451,212 
38,000 


24,299) 21,225 





46,700 
67,925 | 
280 | 


51,510 
78,376 
1,037 





Sinking Funds.... 18,847 18,580 


“Above-line"’ Surplus or 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


= Treasury bill rate rose again at the 
tender on Friday before the week- 
end, to £3 14s. 13d. per cent. The discount 
market again reduced its common bid by 
4d., to £99 Is. 5d. per cent, marking an 
increase in its discount rate of Is. 4d. per 
cent; the market was “in” the Bank at 
the penal rate on four of the five working 
days of last week. The rise in the average 
rate of discount was larger than that in 
the market’s rate, amounting to Is. 7.3d. 
per cent. The offer of £270 million was 
under-allotted by £10 million, and appli- 
cations for this unchanged allotment rose 
by £43.4 million above the level of the 
previous week, to £424.8 million. The 
upshot was that the market’s proportion- 
ate allotment at the minimum bid dropped 
further, from 55 to 44 per cent. At yes- 
terday’s tender, the offer was reduced to 
£250 million. 

The credit stringency in Lombard 
Street has abated a little this week, though 
on Monday the market had to take loans 
at Bank rate for a small amount, Flexible 
rates for overnight money have ranged up 
to 33 and even 32 per cent, and the 
banks have purchased bills at 33 and 332 
per cent. 

The Treasury bill rate in the United 
States turned down this week, from 2.92 
to 2.67 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a fall in dis- 
counts and advances of £6.7 million to 
£17.3 million, reflecting in part repay- 
ments by the discount market. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


£ million) 


| 
Issue Deparimeni* : 
Notes in circulation .. 
Notes in banking dept.. 
Govt. debt and 
Other securities. , 
Gold coin bullion ... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


securities* 


Aww 


Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public 


ace 
Bankers 


Securities : 
STONING 6hk6 cd cacieiaae 
Discounts and advances... 

| Total.. ; rer rye 

Banking department reserve. 


“* Proportion ” 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2,100 million 
on September 3, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ 


£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of | ; 
| Tender Allotied 
at Max, 


Rate* 


Dae eee Average 
| Offered API i Allotted Rate of 
| 7 Allotment 


owor- ~ 


e©coeo ooo 


— | + } 
3,160) 11,358 , Bank rate (from 5% 
24,831) 15,440 


27,991) 4,082 


| | 


Belch ...... ; 
“ Below-line ’”” Net Expendi- 


244,758 
271,007 
530,016 | 515,765 


Discount rates 

Bank bills: 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


247,260 
282,756 | 


348-34 | 

3-35 

3-35 
3H 


Deposit rates (max.) Pi | 





it® 
Total Surplus or Deficit* |. . Discount houses .. 





oc ecco ecoesco coco oO 
Oo BAIA HAO 


© ooce 


Net Receipts from : | 


| | aa ine 
Tax Reserve Certificates... | 144,324 153,605] 15,016! 10,821 Money | Fine trade bills : 


ows “_ 
oruw Cont 


Savings Certificates —1,300 
Defence Bonds. . —93012 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 39,970 

173,982 


63,600 
39,889 
34,755 
291,849 


—700 1,700! 
—481 3,161 
2,000; 1,240 
15,835 16,922 


Day-to-Day 3-33 
Treas. bills 2 months 344 
3months 3% 
* At immediate notice. 


3 months 


4 months 5} 
6months 4-5} 


* On October 3rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 1s. 5d. 
secured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer this week was for £250 million. 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of {16 willion in 1957 and £15 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


i October 8 


Market Rates: Spot 


October 2 | October3 | October 4 | October 6 | October 7 | October 8 


Treasury Bills ‘Aikcanies 


} 


Public 


| Tender Depts 


Bank of 
England 


Ways and Means 


Total 
Floating 
Debt 


Se Wie wecacses 


United States $.. 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 


| 2-78-2-82 


1167- 18-1184 - 82 
12-154 -12- 334% 
138-95- 


2- 803-2: 802 
2-733-2-733 

1177-1177} 
12-20}-12-21 


Belgian Fr. ...... 139-17} 139-15- 


2-80}-2-80% |2-80#-2-808 
2-73)-2-73§ | 2-73%-2-734 
11764-1176} | 11763-11763 
12-20$-12-20j/12- 20-12-21 |12-20; 


2-803- 2. 
| 2-734-2- 
| 11763* 


139-17}- 139-22} 


141-05 
10- 56-10-72 

.. {11-67 -11- 848 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 


139-223 139-20 139-223 
10-56%-11- 574 10-563-10- 56% |10-56}—10- 56} 10-56% 
11-68}-11-69 11-68}-11-69 |11-683-11-69 |19-68} 
80-45-80-55 | 80-45-80°55 | 80-45-80-55 | 80°45 
Italian Lire 1736§-1762; 17433-17444 | 17444-1744} 1745-17453 | 1745} 
Swedish Kr 14-37%-14- 592 [14-483-14-48})14-484-14-48}/14-484-14-48} 14-484-14-48}/ 14-484 -14-483)14-488 
Danish Kr 19-193 -19-48} }19-32%-19- 334 19-32$-19- 323|19-324$—19- 323/19- 3523-19-33 |19-323-19-33 19-323 

19-85-20-15 }19-994-19-993/19-985-19-994/19-98g-19-994, 19-99-19-99})19-99,-19-993,19- 99} 
One Month Forward Rates 
}—kc. pm 4-ke. pm t-te. pm | iT bo 
#-}c. pm #-}c. pm i-ic. pm | j ; 
2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
1g-lic. pm 1g-lic. pm 1}-l1c. pm g-fc. pm 
ts pm-—par yy pm-—par ve pm-par |  pm-par 
}c. pm-—par jc. pm—par | gc. pm-{ dis | 4c. pm-4 dis 
4—}pf. pm 4—ipf. pm g-tpf.pm | -Apf. pm 
4 pm-par 4 pm-—par | 4 pm-—par 4 pm-par 
46 pm-—par 46 pm-—par 46 pm-par 46 pm-par 
26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm—-par , 26 pm-par 
46 pm-}6 dis 46 pm-}6 dis 36 pm-}0dis 46 pm-—}o dis 


ns Gold Price at Fixing 
179-4 250/24 250/24 . 250/33 250/34 250/3 


j | 
Ciiiieiensetateneeenetenitnsneststhhienmenseneemnectegeetllemnationstsieteenen tama seeatireiaaantsipsaitneeemnesmee thi eens aceasta iam acess iasie inate acacia iene aaa tiie iememeaianmaiemenennes Ramee: 


139-27} 
56;|10- 568 -10-563|10- 56} 
-69 /11-683-11-68;111-68! 
80°55 | 80-25-80-35 | 80-25 
17464 | 17454-1746 | 1744 


Dutch Gld 
| | W. Ger. D-Mk. 
202-6 eee | ‘1 | 


1957 | | 


3,110-0 | 1,715-5 


| 

| 1,587- 
1,611- 
1,615: 
1,647: 


1,643- 
1,569- 
1,589- 
1,630- 
1,636: 


1,644- 
3,270-0 | 1,657- 
3,270-0 | 1,704- 

Ncceecnsseeemcnee oo 

5,016-4 

—_—_-_- SS 


4 3,290°0 | 1,736-2 


' 3,300 
| 3,280 
9} 3,260 
5 | 3,260 


205- 
197- 
228- 
183- 


192- 
190- 
209- 
164- 
174- 


175- 
178- 
167- 


Norwegian Kr. ... 19-993 
' 


United States $ 

Canadian $ 

PUN Pte 26% 6 dccovevieceuecead 
Swiss Fr 


8 
1 
2 
0 
}-ke. pm 

1 

4 

3 

-9 | Belgian Fr 

0 

9 

2 

9 

8 

6 


¢-jc. pm 
3-5 dis 

1Z-lic. pm | 
f pm-par | 

jc. pm—par 
2-ipf. pm 

4 pm-par 


Ac. pm 
w@- ic. pm 
2-4 dis 
j-4ic. pm 
% pm-par 
4 pm-} dis 
| }pf. pm-—par 
4 pm-par 
46 pm-par 
26 pm-par 
46 pin jo dis 


3,270 
| 3,270 
3,270 
3,260 


KOODOH PENH 


Dutch Gld 


-0 

-0 

-0 

0 
3,250-0 
-0 

“0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


3,270 Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 46 pm-par | 
Danish Kr 26 pm—par 


} 46 pin 16 dis 


Wwe OOO MHOW 


Pom 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 
























KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON CANADA... 


















... asa fast-growing market —as a 
reliable source of supply—as a 
possible location for branch or factory. 
And for helpful guidance and practical 
assistance on these and kindred matters, 
get in touch with Canada’s largest 
bank — the ‘Royal’. We provide many 
services beyond the realm of routine 
banking. 





orice. 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Head Office PARIS 


Ask for our booklets ‘Carrying on Business 
in Canada’ and ‘A Booklet for Businessmen 
going to Canada’. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 








Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


OVER 900 BRANCHES IN CANADA - THE WEST 
INDIES + CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA - 
OFFICES IN LONDON - PARIS AND NEW YORK, 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 





Registered Office LYONS 
London Offices: 6 Lothbury EC2 & 2 Cockspur St. SWi 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 








CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials —__2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 659,000,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 29,401,148,683 






Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking’ service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Business | 
or pleasure 
in Norway 














Patatatstattetereteletoteletererepiaseeetettiotatettseieeees 
elaine came eS : 
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1 RKREDITRASSEN | 


OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
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Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
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“They understand our special difficulties 
because Martins’ system of decentralisation 
keeps them in touch with local problems. 
And, of course, their connections are 
world-wide. That’s why we bank at Martins.” 


Martins Bank... 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingaam, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


The man from the Prudential ap- 
preciates that you’re an individual, 
with yourownneedsandproblems, 
your own life. The people he meets 
during his day’s work are never just 
names in the Company’s records. 
The Prudential organization is 
based on personal service at per- 
sonal level to all sorts of people. 
The man you know, with 

whom you can discuss 

your problems, is the link 


between you and this great insur- 
ance company, bringing you help 
and advice based on long ex- 
perience. 

If you think you ought to do 
something about an insurance 
policy, it will be well worth while 
getting to know the man from the 
Prudential. There is one in your 
locality, only waiting for a call 
from you. His office address is in 
the telephone directory. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


for personal insurance service 


o 
ML 
Se 


the delightful holiday resort and famous 
centre of industry situated on the beautiful 
Lake of Geneva, and surrounded by lovely 
vineyards. 


Visitors, no matter whether they come on 
business or pleasure, usually make use of 
the local Branch of the UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND, either to encash 
Traveller’s Cheques or Traveller’s Letters of 
Credit, or to seek expert advice on financial 
matters. This service, of course, is also 
entirely at your disposal. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
Swiss Frances 100,000,000 


Cable Address for all Offices & Branches : BANKUNION 








THE STANDARD BANK 


I0 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Keep up to date... 


with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications. Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 

trade throughout South, Central and East 
Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 
detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 

If you have business interests there, we invite 


you to apply to the Secretary for free copies. 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Almost 800 branches and agencies throughout 
South, Central and East Africa. 





Established: 1897 


THE a 


| NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


I Royal Exchange Avenue, 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
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Looking ahead to 


CANADA - 1980 


e Mining and smelting industry output 
to increase 31, times 
e Secondary manufacturing to grow almost 3 times 


In studying the future of Canada’s economic growth, the 
Royal Commission chose the year 1980 as a milestone. 
To achieve the growth predicted by that time the 
economy of the country will automatically undergo 
constant changes. And because we already have 

more than 480 branches spread across Canada we 

are in constant touch with those changes, 

year in year out. We will be happy to assist 

any manufacturer planning market expansion 

in Canada with such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites 
@ advice on customs problems 


e data on market distribution 


®@ incorporation procedure 


TL TORONTO-DOMINION | BANK 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEARD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON BRANCH: 8 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


ohdes INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 
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Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 





UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 






























































































































and to hold minority shareholdings in family FAI 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 
Executors and trustees holding shares in such ee A cea he i t 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— Baa as The 
known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem. The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all of Jam 
: who seek the latest facts about trading conditions held ¢ 
Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will and business opportunities in Canada. With Crawfc 
be sent on request. over 725 branches throughout the country the presidii 
“ Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian Th 
i ple commercial life, and can provide the information ” 
Secretaries and Managers: essential to successful business in that rapidly I sh 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd expanding market. made 1 
HEAD OFFICE: oe 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 BANK OF MONT As wil 
BRANCHES: i REAL 7 
Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 gentler 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability a 
: ar 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 them | 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 Sand Cente: too, N 
‘i Resources Exceed $2,800,000,000 Secret: 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 50212 dened 
after j 
is wel 
the C 
am su 
and w 
7; Fabbr 
BEFORE AFTER —and the difference ? os 
under 
The 
Maybe £5,000 for th 
y 2 for th 
How ? 
Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident _ . a 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. a 
Spotted by whom ? , Comy 
By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular the p 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him almost creas 
second sight into the accidents that are waiting to profit 
happen. have 
Are his services expensive ? ate 
Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though the profi 
Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no more affect 
than insurance and inspection by general practitioners. am ¢ 
due 
busir 
1 — —FREE- — ————- excet 
| “Vulcan”—a journal of absor- orde! 
| bing interest to a!l users of plant the 
and machinery, with reports of very 
| accidents and safety hints. For hows 
| 2 year’s subscription — free— com] 
write now to Dept. 17. expo 
Bsc: ein la i si ei see ls ‘a ties | 
0 
Visio 
What Vulcan insures, Vulcan —— 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- THE u C a n yo 
larly. As a result our clients Prof 
have made us one of the largest BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. tribi 
engineering insurance com- 6 As 
satelite, 7 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 he 
the 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS—— 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JAMES HOWDEN & COMPANY 


(Boiler Auxiliary & 


General Engineers) 


A VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 


FALL IN HOME BUSINESS OFFSET BY EXPORT EXPANSION 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON PROGRESS OF 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of James Howden & Company, Limited was 
held on October 8th in Glasgow, Mr 
Crawford W. Hume, MINA (Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 


I should like to refer to the appointments 
made by the Board at a meeting subsequent 
to the special resolution of the Extraordinary 
General Meeting on September 25, 1957, 
As will be noted from the Directors’ Report 
Mr Norman Zoller and Mr J, S, A, Pearson 
were then asked to join the Board, These 
gentlemen have served the Company with 
loyalty and devotion for many years and the 
Board is fortunate in being able to include 
them in its deliberations, During the year, 
too, Mr G. T. Stoddart has been appointed 
Secretary to succeed Mr Young who con- 
tinued to act in that capacity for some time 
after joining the Board. Mr Stoddart, who 
is well qualified for the post has been with 
the Company since before the War and I 
am sure will discharge his duties efficiently 
and well. Mr George Thomas and Mr A. p 
Fabbrini have been appointed Local Direc- 
tors in London and Manchester respectively 
under the Articles of Association. 


The accounts of the Parent Company and 
of the Group are attached in the usual form 
for the year ended April 30, 1958. 


THE YEAR’S RESULT 


The profit of the Group before taxation 
is £905,039, a decrease of £219,781 from the 
previous year. The profit of the Parent 
Company decreased by £231,268, whereas 
the profit of the Subsidiary Companies in- 
creased by £11,487. The increase in the 
profit of the Subsidiary Companies would 
have been larger but for the development 
expenses of the Canadian Company which 
started manufacture during April, 1958. The 
profit of the Parent Company was adversely 
affected by reduced profit margins, but I 
am glad to say that the fall in profit is not 
due to any falling off in the Company’s 
business. In fact the output for the year 
exceeded that of the previous year and the 
order book at April 30th was larger than at 
the end of the previous year which are 
very satisfactory indications. There was, 
however, a noticeable fall in home business 
compensated by a considerable increase in 
export business, quite apart from the activi- 
ties of our overseas subsidiaries. 


Out of the profits of the Group the pro- 
vision for Taxation has absorbed £507,380 
which, related to the profits, is proportion- 
ately higher than last year, This is mainly 
due to the increase in the provision for 
Profits Tax necessitated by the greater dis- 
tribution resulting from the increased Capital, 
As you know, the recent Budget has altered 
the method of charging this Tax, and for 
the future it will be assessed on Profits 


without their distribution or 


retention. 


£240,102 has been transferred to the 
Group General Reserve which now stands 
at £1,928,513, 


The Capital Reserve has increased to 
£807,310 by the addition of the Share 
Premium less expenses of the recent issue, 
and by pre-acquisition profit on shares in 
Safanco Limited purchased from Minority 
Interests, to which I refer later, 


If the recommended final dividend of 
20 per cent is approved, there will remain a 
carry forward of £96,281. 


regard to 


EMPLOYMENT OF NEW CAPITAL 


The Capital raised Jast Autumn has 
enabled the Group to proceed with the 
various projects then described. The factory 
of the Canadian Subsidiary with its equip- 
ment has been completed and the necessary 
working capital provided. Progress has been 
made in the reorganisation and partial re- 
equipping of the Scottish factories and the 
extension to the South African factory is 
complete. Funds earmarked for these pro- 
jects not immediately required have been 
profitably employed in the meantime. 


A number of executives carefully chosen 
from the home factories form the nucleus of 
the Canadian staff. These were judged to 
have the experience and enthusiasm necessary 
to launch such an undertaking. Starting 
from scratch, they have been hard at work 
in Canada, selling our products, co-ordinating 
designs with others in the Group, installing 
machine tools and generally getting this new 
organisation into its stride. 


The expenditure on the new factory has 
been heavy and there is little doubt that for 
a year or two the Canadian Subsidiary will 
need the support of the other Companies of 
the Group. I remain entirely confident, how- 
ever, that in time it will make an important 
contribution to the profits of the Group. 


The South African Subsidiaries have had 
a successful year and their order books are 
in a healthy condition. One of these, 
Safanco Limited, unlike the Canadian Sub- 
sidiary, was a going concern when we 
obtained the majority shareholding some 
years ago. During the past financial year, 
and subsequently, we have acquired almost 
all the capital held by Minority Interests. It 
is at this plant that the extension already 
mentioned has been made. 


Our Australian Company is also doing well 
with an order book some 14 per cent higher 
than at the end of the previous year. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND 
EMPLOYEES 


On the whole we have had a very satisfag- 
tory year due to the excellence of our pro- 
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ducts and especially to the loyalty, hard work 
and ingenuity of the executives, staff and 
workpeople. On your behalf and on that of 
the Board I have the greatest pleasure in 
thanking them all. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the other formal business duly transacted. 


CALOR GAS HOLDING 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The tenth annual general meeting of the 
Calor Gas Holding Company Limited was 
held on October 7th in London, Mr W. L. M. 
O’Connor, CBE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the eight months to 
March 31, 1958: 


The profits amount to £441,988 after 
charging £327,395 for depreciation. The 
profits of the companies comprising the 
Group at July 31, 1957, show a favourable 
increase over their rate of profits for the 
corresponding months of the previous 
financial year and the profits of the newly 
acquired subsidiary companies fulfil the 
expectations of the Directors. 


Our rate of turnover has again increased. 


The cost of fixed assets has increased by 
£807,394 and current assets have been 
increased by £18,471 to £1,324,878 and 
exceed current liabilities and provisions by 
£806,632 as compared with an excess of 
£507,194 at July 31, 1957. 


The Directors consider that the Issued 
Capital of the Company should more nearly 
represent the capital employed in the 
business. It is proposed, therefore, to issue 
bonus shares in the proportion of one new 
share for every three held. When the new 
shares have been allotted the Issued Capital 
will amount to £1,874,954. 


It is the intention of the Directors to 
declare an interim dividend of 5 per cent on 
the increased capital in December, 1958. 
This would be equivalent to 6} per cent on 
the present capital. 


NEW SUBSIDIARIES 


At the annual general meeting last year I 
informed you of the proposal to purchase 
the issued share capital of Transport Con- 
sultants Limited and Vehicle Hire & Supply 
Company Limited, the companies that had 
operated and provided the vehicles in con- 
nection with the delivery of the pany’s 
gas by road. 


You were subsequently notified that the 
purchase had been completed. 


In addition to these companies, all the 
issued share capital of Waller Engineering 

mpany (Meopham) Limited was acquired 
or cash. The greater part of the products 
of this company has consisted of the 
supply of non-ferrous equipment to the 
Group. 


Sales since March 31, 1958, compar 
favourably with the corresponding period 0} 
last year, and the new subsidiaries continue 
to fulfil expectations. 


In the absence of any unexpected change 
in trading conditions i anticypate that we 
can again look forward to another satisfactory 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the increase in capital, as recommended, 
was approved. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD 
AND SONS LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
VERY SATISFACTORY OUTPUT 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of the Company will be held on October 30th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Dr J. 
Ramsay Gebbie, CBE: 


The group profit before taxation amounted 
to £1,154,808, an increase of £45,575 over 
the previous year. Taxation absorbed 
£603,000, leaving the group net profit of 
£551,808, an increase of £18,575. 


We recommend that the final dividend 
should be raised by 24 per cent to 20 per 
cent, so that the total dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock will be 25 per cent. 


Operations.—During the year both our 
Shipyard and Engine works have continued 
to be fully employed and the output of our 
works has been very satisfactory, thus reflect- 
ing the benefits of the large sums spent on 
new machines and buildings. 


Research and Development Outlook.— 
Dealing with Research and Development Dr 
Gebbie emphasised the introduction on all 
Doxford engines of “the diaphragm 
system,” which enables them to run on 
heavy oil with the minimum of risk. 


Further, Dr Gebbie stated: We have de- 
veloped and applied exhaust turbo-charging 
to a range of engines and these have given 
very satisfactory results and are being used 
in the propulsion of the larger powered 
ships. 

We have designed and introduced with 
complete success our new Fiming Valve Fuel 
Injection System, which has met with 
universal approval. 


The experimental single cylinder engine 
mentioned in last year’s Chairman’s speech 
has continued to run successfully for long 
periods, so much so that we now have in 
course of construction a multi-cylinder engine 
of this new design and if, as we are confi- 
dent, this engine is also successful, it should 
be the beginning of a further period of 
success for the Doxford Engine, and your 
Board has no intention of sparing expendi- 
ture on the development of improved engines 
which will be shorter, lighter and less 
expensive. 


Until now our largest Doxford engine in 
service has developed up to 9,000 BHP, e.g., 
our latest 6 cylinder supercharged engine, 
of which several are in service and of which 
over 50 are building or on order. This type 
of engine can be built in powers up to about 
12,000 BHP whilst our new engine is 
intended to provide powers up to around 
14,000 BHP. 


Beyond these powers we do not at present 
intend to go, because your Board and their 
technical advisers are not yet convinced that 
the oil engine is necessarily the most suitable 
prime mover for the propulsion of ships 
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requiring these very large powers on a single 
screw. 


It is not, therefore, complacency or lack 
of enterprise which has prevented your Com- 
pany from developing these very large oil 
engines, but, quite simply, that we are not 
yet satisfied of their acceptance, nor that the 
introduction of such engines would be a 
profitable venture for your Company, at 
least at the present time. 


We still have orders on our books which | 


will keep our works fully occupied for the 
next two years or so, and quite a number of 
further orders for later delivery. 


We have already had to agree to the can- 
cellation of some half a dozen contracts and 
to the deferment of still more to later dates. 


I still, however, feel a sober confidence 
in the future of British Shipbuilding and it 
is certain your own Company with its fine 
modernised shipyard and _ engine-works 
should be able to obtain their full share of 
any orders available in the future. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


CONTINUOUS BATTLE AGAINST 
RISING COSTS AND NARROWING 
MARGINS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Scribbans-Kemp Limited was held’ on 
October 6th in London, Mr H. Oliver-King 
(chairman) presiding, 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
said that the year had been uneventful except 
for the continuous battle against rising costs 
and narrowing margins. Various increases 
had been absorbed in the working economy, 
but it was doubtful whether it would be 
possible to continue to absorb them without 
some price increase to the public. 


Overseas sales continued to be a very 


bright spot. Exports: were up by 30 
per cent and dollar exports by 39 per 
cent. The Canadian company, although 


caught up in the recent recession was now 
recovering. 


Referring to the various manufacturing 
activities, the chairman said that the choco- 
late and sugar confectionery division had had 
a very good year as far as turnover was con- 
cerned, but the profits of Barker & Dobson 
Limited were adversely affected by a short 
but severe heatwave. Cake sales were well 
up with profit also well in advance, but 
biscuit sales were slightly down. The turn- 
over in the retail group was slightly up over 
last year. 


Reviewing the financial results, Mr Oliver- 
King said that after depreciation of £473,578 
as against £453,797, the profit was £830,938. 
Taxation was approximately the same as in 
the previous year. 


The Group was still not over the effects 
of its reorganisation, and in those circum- 
stances the Board recommended that the final 
dividend of 6 per cent (making 11 per cent 
for the year) be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line 


~~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses tna 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hail 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1951-57 
Tuition also for G.C.E. Law, Statistical, other exams 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 


of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

—Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams. General Certificare 
of Education; C.LS.; LC.W.A.; Management (B.1.M.)>; 


I.Mech.E.; Brit. I.R.E.; R.I.B.A.; and many others — 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 44%), 
London, W.C.2. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridye. 
agen babar TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION _ 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


_or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


APPOINTMENTS 
Required 9/- a line; Vacant 6/- a line 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
The qualities needed are initiative, adaptability, the 
ability to digest and summarise reports, etc., a knack for 
getting on with other people and eagerness to learn. The 
work includes the preparation of statistical reports 
Languages are an advantage, and preference will be given 
to university graduates (B.Sc.Econ. or B.Comm.) with 
some industrial experience. Experience in guiding com- 
mittee work is also an asset. Age 25-30 years 
This is a rapidly growing public company, marketing 
specialised products to the clothing and other industrics 
The post offers exceptional scope and prospects for the 
right person. Salary in the region £1,000 per annum, 
according to experience.—Full details in confidence to the 
Managing Director, Staflex Co., Ltd., Staflex House: 
Bainbridge Street, London, W.C.1. 


ARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE is sought 

by Petfoods, Ltd., the makers of Kit-e-Kat, 
Lassie, Chappie, Pal-Meet and Trill. He will have 
the responsibility for conducting consumer and 
retailer surveys and to take charge of existing re- 
tailer and wholesaler panels. There is wide scope 
in a highly developed department for independent 
work. The successful candidate will have had 
good experience in the Market Research depart- 
ment of a large advertising agency with some 
experience in industry in merchandising, sales 
or market research. While an advantage, a degree 
is not essential, and its content will not be re- 
garded as so important as practical experience of 
the type indicated. Age under 30. Initial re- 
muneration will be in the range £1,200-£1.500, 
plus car allowance. Generous non-contributory 
pension, life insurance and sickness payment 
schemes oOperate.—Apply. giving fullest personal 
details, to: The Chief Personnel Officer, Pet {oods. 
Ltd... Melton Mowbray. Leics. 


AJOR OIL COMPANY has immediate opening for 
well-qualified young man aged under 30 for 
economic analysis, statistical work and related problems 
in operating department. Applicants should hold degree 
from recognised British University or equivalent quakifica- 
tion in economics or statistics, and should preferably have 
experience in petroleum economics or supply and market- 
ing problems. Ability in European languages. especistly 
German, highly desirable. Salary in accordance with ex- 
perience and qualifications.—Applications in detail should 
be addressed to Box 1050. 





RDERS for in The 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks. or large sizes of black-faced type may 02 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 


advertisements Economist are 


no guarantee 


III 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Su se to many oe can 2 sent = Australia....... “oe o- — i Hongkong...... — “ei Nigeria ........ "On T= 
either by direct second-class airmail or IN Canada ........ = $25 India..... ncacee “Se ae £7 10s. PORNSGOR... 2.656 “£9 Os. _ 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia. ...... £9 Os. _ Philippines £10 6 

central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ceylon......... £9 0s. ae Iran, Iraq....... £7 5s. ne Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. om 
variably more expensive but usually quicker China.......... £10 6s. me Israel .......... £7 5s on S. Africa....... £9 Os. | £7 10s 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one — i £9 Os. £7 10s. cio ad wa pee £10 6s —_ S. America ..... £9 —_— 
asehan ts dimen this to Raemeen Gee ehear- oe (shaves i = = £6 10s. — Lerkiacs wot . 15s. a WRG sos sdcnue £7 15s. £6 15s. 
native is either not available or mot Ghana... £9 Os. | £6108 | Malays 2. on | OSA cree om | 88 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. _ New Zealand... £10 6s. _ West Indies.... £9 Os. — 
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! 
APPOINTMENTS | 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





N SI have been retained to advise 
MSL on the appointment of a 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


for a group of building and construction 
companies with a turnover of several millions 
and wide interests in this country and the 


Commonwealth. 


The Chief Accountant will be responsible for the 

counts work of constituent companies and for 
te preparation and presentation of accounts and 
financial statistics. 


Candidates must be qualified accountants aged 
5-45. They should have had _ several years’ 
experience in industry or commerce in a post 
involving direct responsibility, for both financial 
and cost accounting, and for control of staff. 
Faperience should include presentation of 
accountancy data for management control. 

Commencing salary up to 


Location: London, 


£2,500. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and_ have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
$.1256, to W. F. Younger. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17. Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


CONOMIC ASSISTANT: H.M. TREASURY.—At 

least one post for man or woman, 21 or over and 
preferably under 30 on October 1, 1958, with at least 
2nd class honours degree in Economics or related subject. 
Inftial appointment for five years or less by arrangement. 
Salary within the range £635-£1,110 (men), according to 
age and experience, F.S.S.U.—Write to Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens. London, W.1, for 
application form, quoting 4893/58. Closing date October 
24, 1958. 
ai COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: G. E. Watts, M.A., Ph.D.(Cantab), 
B.Sc.(Lond.), F.R.1.C. 
Required for January 1, 1959: 


ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade B) in Economic 
History to “ A” level, G.C.E., and Industrial Economics 
and Management Subjects for Science and Enginecring 
Diploma courses. Degree or equivalent professional status 


Tequirea, . 
Salary Scale: £650 x £25—£1,025, plus graduate and 
training allowances, and with increments for approved 


industrial, research or professional experience. 
Further particulars and forms of application from the 


undersizned, to be returned to the Principal, Brighton 
Technical College, Brighton, 7, as soon as possible. 
W. G. Stone, Director of Education. 
S4 Old Steine. Brighten. i cos 
THE Royal Institute of British Architects require a 
young Graduate in Statistics. or Economics with 


Statistics as a main subject, to assist in a series of 
enguirics relating to the architectural profession and the 
building _ industry. Some experience in research work 
desirable though not essential. Salary between £650 and 
i850, according to age and experience.—Applications to 
Secretary, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 
RESEARCH ORGANISATION 


requires 


GENERAL MANAGER 


for London office. 


This is a new Market Research Company which 
has been created to supply the vital information 
now needed by those interested in the European 
market. An Associate Company has been set 
up with offices in London, and co-operation has 
been established with leading research and market- 
ing Organisations throughout Western Europe. 


ihe position of General Manager offers con- 
siderable scope for expansion to a man with a 
proved. selling record and a sound understanding 
of all that is implied by marketing. A knowledge 
ef research methods is desirable, although pro- 
fessional assistance will be provided on all 
tcchnical matters 


Age 30 years or over. Preference will be given 
to candidates who can speak and correspond in 
French, have a Knowledge of the Western Euro- 
rean countries and who have high-level industrial 
contacts. Salary commensurate with qualifications 
i experience. Write in confidence, stating age 
and giving full details of education, business ex- 





perience, date of availability, etc., to D.A.T.., 
fhorne, Lancaster & Co., 1 Drapers’ Gardens, 
Ihrogmorton Avenue, E.C.2. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF — 
BELFAST 


The Senate of the Quceen’s University of Belfast invites 
applications for the Chair of Applicd Economics to be 
Tendercd vacant by the appointment of Professor C. F. 
Carter as Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy 
m the University of Manchester. The appointment will 
date trom October 1, 1959. Salary £2,600, plus F.S.S.U. 
Applications should be received by November 14, 1958.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from G. R. Cowie, 

LL.B., Secretary. 
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STATISTICIANS AND 
MATHEMATICIANS 


(MALE AND FEMALE) 


A limited number of vacancies exist in an_ Operational 
Research Group for Scientists aged under 35 years with 
good honours degrees in statistics or mathematics. These 
vacancies include one for a young statistician of excep- 
tional ability. The work is not easy. and involves the 
application and development of mathematical and statis- 
tical techniques such as Linear and Dynamic Programming 
and the Theory of Games, to a wide variety of problems 
such as inventory control and queueing. Interviews will be 
held in London, and informal interviews can be held in 
the evenings if desired. Candidates expecting to graduate 
in 1959 are also invited to apply. The initial salary will 
be in the scales £690-£1,200 male and £674-£1,147 female, 
with excellent opportunities for further advancement.— 
Further information and application. forms may be ob- 
tained from Staff Department (X.1274A), National Coal 
Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1, before October 21, 
1958. 


XECUTIVE with experience in handling the Pension 

arrangements of an Employer in Industry and office 
Organisation required as Assistant Manager in the 
Pension Department of leading Lloyd’s Brokers. Age 
around 30/35. A good salary with prospects envisaged 
for the right man. Box 1041. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 

W.C.1), requires ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Duties to commence January 
1, 1959. Salary range, £700-£850 per annum, plus £60 
London allowance. Superannuation and family allowances. 
—Applications, to be received by November 3, should 
be sent to the Secretary, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


PLAN INTERNATIONAL, LTD., _ invites 
applications from young men and women for two 
important appointments in their growing Market- 
ing Research Division. 


The appointments will entail work of a varied 
and challenging nature, leading to increasing 
responsibility for the planning, supervision and 
interpretation of research projects relating to both 
national and international marketing problems. 


Applicants must have had not less than two 
years’ experience in Marketing Research, a univer- 
sity degree. preferably in psychology or statistics, 
and they should possess the ability and initiative 
to work on their own. 


These appointments offer first-class opportunities 
to those prepared to accept increasing responsi- 
bility. Salaries will be commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience. 


Written applications, giving full personal 
details, will be treated in strict confidence, and 
should be addressed to: 


The Personnel Director, 
PLAN INTERNATIONAL, 

Commonwealth House, 
1-19 New Oxford Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


LTD., 


Vacancy for 
STATISTICIAN 


in the Central Statistics Office, Dublin.—Salary Scales: 
(A) Women and unmarried men, £589 by annual incre- 
ments to £1,220, and (B) married men, £589 by annual 
increments to £1,414, Higher entry salary in certain 
circumstances up to £742 on scale A and £803 on scale B. 
Special increment after 8 years’ service: £122 on scale A 
and £171 on scale B. Maximum Age Limit: 30 years. 
Essential: (i) First or Second Class Honours Degree (or 
equivalent) in Mathematics or Mathematical Physics or 
Mathematical Statistics; or (ii) First or Second Class 
Honours Degree (or equivalent) and adequate experience 
in practical statistical work.—Application forms and 
further particulars from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 45 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. Latest date 
for receiving completed application forms: November 6, 
1958. 

EQUIRED, part-time Economist with wide experience 

primarily to supervise monthly publication and attend 
occasional meetings.—Box No. 1046 


RESOURCE, INTELLIGENCE, DRIVE! 


If you were born with these qualities between 
1931 and 1939 (and still possess them) this large 
and respected industrial company will welcome a 
confidential letter proving it. Men who succeed 
in so doing will be interviewed and perhaps 
offered employment. Full personal particulars and 
details of education must be given. Graduates 
preferred.—Box No. 1045. 


- UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
KUALA LUMPUR 
Applications are invited for the following new CHAIRS 


in: 
ECONOMICS 
GEOGRAPHY 


Salary between £2,268 and £2.548 per annum, at fixed 
point determined by qualifications and expcricnce. Allow- 
ances: Expatriation £378 per annum, cost of living £210- 
£560 per annum. Passages for appointee, wife and 
children under 12 years. Part-furnished quarters at reason- 
able rent. Provident Fund Scheme. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is 
November 15, 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (city - trained), 

B.Sc.(Econ.), 29, with experience in England and 
the U.S. of accounting (in the profession and commerce) 
and market research, now secks intelligent job with cx- 
Ppanding firm in London.—Write, Box 1047. 


CIENCE GRADUATE QG)), years administration in 
smaller manufacturing and distributing organisations, 
seeks progressive responsible appointment in which in- 


telligence, drive, adaptability can be 
A.M.B.1.M., A.M.I.W.M., wide experience 
export selling to difficult markets. 


fully used. 
in home and 
Minimum basic salary, 


£1,500.—Box 1048. 
OMAN GRADUATE, good statistical experience, 
seeks post in London. Salary £1,300.—Box ‘1049. 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weckly news- 

letter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen copies, 
apply: C.N.A., P.O. Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
Grass. CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 

more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 

ONSULTANTS in Singapore and Malaya have clients 

interested in the manufacture, or production under 
licence, of engineering products.—Enquiries to R. Hackett 
& Associates, P.O. Box 1286, Singapore. 

ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 

work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 4506. 

UST have a really good sherry for my party next 


week. What was the name of that wonderful one 
we had at the Edwards’ on Sunday? Ah, I remember— 
El Cid. That will be perfect, everybody liked it. 


FINE CAMERA from City Sale & Exchanye, Ltd., 
94 Fleet Street, E.C.4. Wonderful results in colour, 
expert tuition and advice is free. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


9/- a line. 


COMPANY 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons announce that the Board of 
Directors and Managing Directors of the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company have decided to declare an interim 
dividend for the year 1958 of fis. 1.50 per share. 

A. On the bearer shares. 

This dividend will be paid on and after October 24, 
1958, at the office of N. M. Rothschild & Sons on 
business days, Saturdays excepted, between the hours of 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. against surrender of Coupon No. 116. 
Coupons must be accompanied by a declaration in tripii- 
cate signed by an Authorised Depositary reading : 

“We declare under our responsibility that sufficient 
evidence has been submitted to us that the securities 
from which the coupons enumerated below have been 
detached, are provided with red export certificates, issucd 
by De Nederlandsche Bank.”’ 

Coupons will be paid in sterling at the buying rate of 
exchange on Amsterdam current at 2 p.m. on October 17, 
1958, in the case of coupons presented on or before that 
date, or on the day of presentation in the case of coupons 
Presented subsequently. In view of the fact that guilder 
funds are being provided by the Company for payment 
of this dividend, the usual foreign exchange commission 
will be deducted from the sterling proceeds. 

From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax 
of 15 per cent. is to be deducted (i.e., there will be 
paid on Coupon No. 116 a net amount of fis. 63.75 per 
certificate for 50 shares and fis. 6.374 per certificate for 
5 shares), except in the case of coupons Presented on 
behalf of (i) residents in the United Kingdom, provided 
they lodge a Netherlands declaration “ Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 V.K.” in duplicate; (ii) residents in the U-S.A.. 
Provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration “ Inkom- 
stenbelasting No. 92 V.S.” in duplicate ; (iii) residents 
in Sweden, provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration 
** Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 ZWE” duly completed by 
the Swedish tax authorities; (iv) residents in Finland, 
Provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration “* Inkom- 
stenbelasting No. 92 FIN ” duly completed by the Finnish 
tax authorities; and (vy) residents in France, in which 
case either a French declaration model A signed by the 
sharcholder with the certificate on the back duly completed 
by the appropriate French Inspector of Taxes or a French 
declaration model B in duplicate duly completed and 
Signed by an authorised French bank must be provided 

As regards holders resident in France, attention is drawn 
to the fact that the regulations giving effect to the 
Franco-Netherlands Tax Convention provide that unless 
the model A or model B declaration referred to above 
is lodged when dividends are collected on and after 
September 1, 1954, dividend tax will be deducted and 
— will be no possibility whatever of reclaiming this 

In cases (ii), (iii), (iv) and (vy) above the usual affidavi 
"aed a ee in the United Kingdom os oe 
) equi if Payment is to be B P 
of United Kingdom income io made without deduction 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate 
examination and must be handed in personally. 
cannot be paid through the post. 

Coupons must be listed in triplicate 
embodying the declaration referred. to 
be obtained on application. 

B. On the registered shares. 

As to the shares registered in the United Kingdom 

Section of the Netherlands ‘Register, N. M. Rothschild & 


period for 
Coupons 


on special forms 
above, which can 


Sons are authorised to announce that the following 
arrangements have been made for the payment of the 
= dividend amounting to fis. 1.50 per registered 
share. 


_On October 22, 1958, the Sterling amount of the 
dividend will be fixed on the basis of the Sterling/ Guilder 
rate of exchange current in Amsterdam on that date. 

October 29, 1958, will be the record date. Share- 
holders registered at the close of business on that date 
will be entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or before November 26, 1958, dividend warrants 
will be posted by the transfer agent, Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij, N.V. to shareholders registered in 
their books on the record date. 

As soon as possible after October 22, 1958. a further 
announcement will be made giving the rate of exchange, 
the amount of the dividend in Sterling per share and the 
amount of the 15 per cent. Netherlands dividend tax in 
Sterling per share. 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 

October 7, 1958. 
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MILLIONS OF MEN 
WITH TEASPOONS! 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, tells about 
world wide possibilities for mechanical handling 


equipment (or automation if you prefer)... 


red bodies were swarming up swaying bamboo 

ladders with baskets of rubble on their heads. 

Others, in parasol hats, were crouched over great 

boulders which they 

were breaking up with 

chisels and wedges into 

pieces small enough for 

the basket carriers. This 

was in central Java, 

seae@or where the peasants were 

hewing a canal through the volcanic mountains. Along 

the canal would eventually flow the waters of the 

Progo River, to cascade over the terraces of The 

Hungry Hills. Here rice would grow where it had 
never been grown before. 


I IKE GNOMES in some weird, exotic fairy-tale, copper- 


SAME METHODS AFTER 2,500 YEARS 


My brain, teetering in the sweltering heat, tried to 


grasp that this was the mid-Twentieth Century; this 
freakish teffort of flesh-and-blood and primitive iron 
was how, as long ago as 542 BC, the slaves must have 
dug the Hillah Canal in Ancient Babylonia. Two 
thousand five hundred years later, the Javanese peasants 
had taken twelve months to cut 2} miles of their 40 
mile canal. 


With picks and mattocks, hammers and chisels, they 
were engaged in a desperate clod-by-clod battle with 
the earth: to dig that canal and get more food. With a 
few sticks of gelignite, mechanical diggers, hoppers and 
bulldozers, they could have had it in as many months 
as the years they were now taking. 

It reminded me of an incident in the 1930’s when I 
was standing on a bridge near London watching a giant 
steam-shovel biting off tons of earth to each ‘mouthful’, 
digging a railway cutting. Unemployed men were 
watching too and one of them said bitterly: “If it 
weren’t for that ruddy machine, there would be work 
for hundreds of men with picks and shovels’”’. ‘“‘Or’’, said 
another bystander, ‘‘millions of men with teaspoons”. 

But mechanical handling is the winning of time. 
Modern developments—the deep foundations of tall 
buildings, the clearing 
of sites for new towns, 
the great hydro-electric 
schemes, could not be 
contemplated without 
it. “Millions of men 
with teaspoons” could 
never have excavated the vast new Chapel Cross 
atomic energy station—a station that will produce a 
unit of atomic power costing one-twentieth of the same 
unit in muscle power. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 
Mechanical Handling Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 
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MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


LIMITED ONE 


BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON: 
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